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TWO,  BY  TRICKS- 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON    THE    GRAND   TIER. 

IT  was  the  week  after  Ascot,  and  town  was 
full.  Society,  which  had  been  amusing  itself 
v/ith  the  cancans  of  the  season — such  as  how 
the  Duke  of  Pimlico,  who  had  been  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  greatest  screw  in  the  world, 
buying  his  coats  from  Hyam's,  and  his  hats 
from  the  peripatetic  Israelites  in  the  streets, 
dining  off  a  fried  sole  and  half  a  pint  of  Hun- 
garian wine,  and  driving  a  horse  so  starved 

and  weak  that  even  Lord would  have 

spared  it,  had  suddenly  taken  to  giving 
splendid  banquets  to  Royalty,  and  lighting 
up  the  ancestral  hall  with  more  wax  candles 
than  his  grace's  father-in-law,  the  eminent 
tallow-chandler,  had  ever  sold  in  a  week ; 
how  the  slim  and  good-looking  Charles  Bed- 
ford, while  playing  whist  at  the  Tattenham, 
had  been  discovered,  not  merely  with  two 
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aces  on  his  lap,  but,  like  the  heathen  Chinee, 
with  twenty -four  packs  secreted  on  various 
portions  of  his  person ;  how  the  noble  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds  had  given  one  of  the  best 
boxes  at  Ascot  to  pretty  Mrs.  Delamere,  whose 
husband  was  away  on  a  scientific  expedition 
inspecting  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Central 
Asia, — society  had  discussed  all  these  mat- 
ters, and  wanted  something  new  to  talk 
about.  It  was  going  to  have  it. 

It  was  hot  everywhere  in  London  that 
night,  but  hottest  of  all  at  the  Opera. 
Outside,  the  air  was  thick  and  heavy,  tainted 
by  vegetable  refuse  from  the  neighbouring 
market,  laden  with  fetid  odours  from  the  sur- 
rounding coffee-shops,  taverns,  and  crapulous 
dens ;  inside,  the  eye  was  distracted  by  the 
constant  fluttering  of  the  fans  in  the  boxes 
and  from  the  area  of  the  stalls,  and  the  ear 
tortured  by  the  stifled  groan  of  the  obese 
foreigners  who  line  the  outer  ring  of  the  pit, 
sweltering  terribly. 

There  were  many  foreigners  present  that 
night:  slim,  olive  -  skinned,  black-muzzled 
Spaniards,  with  close  blue-black  hair  grow- 
ing low  clown  on  their  foreheads,  and  with 
their  forefingers  stained  by  constant  contact 
with  the  cigarette ;  plethoric  pudgy  Germans, 
long-bearded  and  bald-headed,  beating  time 
with  dumpy  hands,  ring-bedecked,  and  not 
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too  clean ;  lively  volatile  Italians,  musical 
fanatics,  who  winced  at  a  false  note,  and 
shrieked  out  c  Sh — sh!'  in  shrillest  anger 
when  any  of  their  neighbours  attempted  con- 
versation. Other  foreigners  in  the  boxes — 
ambassadors  these.  The  Turk,  with  his  crim- 
son fez,  in  such  contrast  with  his  dead- white 
face;  the  Russian,  who  sits  with  sated  eyes 
and  palled  ears,  looking  at  indeed,  but  not 
regarding,  what  is  going  on  before  him,  and 
thinking  of  the  days  when  Taglioni  danced 
and  Malibran  sang;  the  Frenchman,  smiling 
and  chattering  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
his  own  recall  is  imminent,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  which  he  served  might 
be  at  any  moment  displaced,  and  would  be 
only  too  thankful  if  they  escaped  massacre. 
A  subscription  night  this,  with  Patti  in  the 
Barbiere,  with  royal  highnesses  and  a  serene 
transparency  on  a  visit  for  a  few  weeks,  in 
the  royal  box;  with  Philippa  Marchioness  of 
Mont-Serrat,  with  her  luxuriant  ringlets,  look- 
ing like  a  vignette  from  the  Book  of  Beauty 
of  the  year  ?42,  on  the  grand  tier;  and  with 
Tom  Lydyeard  in  the  fifth  row  of  the  stalls, 
yawning  as  though  his  head  were  coming 
off. 

This  is  Tom  Lydyeard,  the  tall  well-bred- 
looking  man  with  the  red  beard  turning  silver 
at  the  roots,  and  the  fair  hair  in  which  the 
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parting  is  rather  broader  than  it  used  to 
be.  Not  so  young  or  so  active  as  on  that 
cheerless  April  morning  when  he  marched 
across  Waterloo-bridge  with  his  regiment  on 
their  way  to  join  the  troops  in  the  Crimea; 
but  a  handsome  fellow  yet,  with  a  well-pre- 
served figure  and  a  keen  eye.  Tom  has  pre- 
served his  figure  better  than  his  temper, 
which,  on  occasions,  is  apt  to  be  remarkably 
short;  'Hansom  and  Growler'  is  the  nickname 
which  this  combination  of  good  looks  and  bad 
temper  has  obtained  for  poor  Tom  from  some 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  Rag,  where 
he  grumbles  about  the  wine  and  the  cook- 
ing, snaps  at  the  waiters,  and  requires  all 
the  cajolery  of  St.  Kevin,  pleasantest  of 
Irish  army  -  doctors,  to  keep  him  within 
bounds. 

Tom  is  evidently  not  best  pleased  at  the 
present  moment.  The  man  in  the  stall  next 
to  his  is  a  very  stout  Italian,  with  lustreless 
black  gloves  on  his  hands  and  a  square  dia- 
mond brooch  in  the  middle  of  his  plaited 
shirt-front,  who  is  mopping  himself  with  a 
purple-silk  handkerchief,  and  with  whom  Tom 
Lydyeard  is  horribly  disgusted. 

'Can't  think  what  they  let  such  brutes 
into  the  place  for!'  he  says  to  himself,  looking 
over  rather  than  at  his  dripping  neighbour. 
,  Gad,  what  a  comfort  he  would  have  been  in 
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the  Row  this  morning  when  the  dust  was 
blowing!  I  can't  imagine  what  has  come  to 
this  place;  one  scarcely  ever  sees  a  soul  one 
knows — a  lot  of  foreigners  and  City  people; 
not  like  the  old  stamp  of  men  whom  one 
could  always  rely  upon  finding  in  the  stalls, 
or  in  the  omnibus-box  at  the  old  house  when 
the  curtain  for  the  ballet  went  up.  They 
were  a  better  style,  those  fellows ;  what  they 
call  the  "  old  school/' — vieitte  ecole,  bonne  ecole, 
—and  that  sort  ,of  thing.  Men  go  now  to 
that  reeking  Alhambra,  and  think  they  enjoy 
it.  What  a  queer  thing  it  is  to  think  that  so 
few  of  the  old  set  are  left!  There  is  one  of 
them  though,  by  Jove !'  he  muttered  with  a 
start.  4 1  haven't  seen  him  for  twenty  years, 
but  I'd  lay  my  life  that's  Uffington.' 

The  man  by  whom  he  was  attracted  looked 
up  at  the  same  instant,  and  their  eyes  met. 
The  stranger's  cheeks  flushed,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  made  as  if  he  would  turn  away;  but 
when  he  saw  that  Tom  Lydyeard  had  left  his 
stall  he  stopped,  and  the  next  moment  they 
vere  shaking  hands  with  more  effusion  than 
is  usually  shown  in  present  society. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  with  small 
regular  features,  keen  black  eyes,  thick  black 
hair  and  moustache,  small  hands  and  feet, 
and  a  youthful,  almost  a  boyish,  figure.  At 
a  distance  you  might  have  guessed  him  five- 
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and- twenty ;  and  it  was  only  when  you  looked 
closely  at  him  that  you  noticed  the  lines 
round  the  eyes  and  deep  indented  furrows 
stretching  from  the  nostrils  to  the  corner  of 
the  month,  which,  like  the  ground -swell  on 
the  shore,  told  of  the  storms  that  had  been. 
In  the  year  '51  Nugent  Tiffing  ton  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  likeliest  young  fellows  in 
town,  though  he  had  nothing  in  the  world 
beyond  his  handsome  face,  some  two  hundred 
a  year,  and  his  commission  in  the  Grenadiers. 
Every  one,  however,  was  kind  to  the  cheery 
good-looking  lad ;  men  lent  him  money  and 
horses,  women  smiled  upon  him,  and  ma- 
noeuvring mothers,  when  they  had  no  more 
daughters  of  their  own  to  provide  for,  en- 
listed themselves  in  Nugent's  service,  and 
actually  tried  to  procure  for  him  some  of  the 
season's  prizes.  It  was  said  at  one  time  that 
he  might  have  married  Miss  Amelia  M'Craw, 
the  prettier  of  the  twin  Scotch  heiresses,  who 
in  their  marriage  gave  up  to  the  peerage  what 
was  meant  for  themselves.  Good-natured 
Mrs.  Waddledot  Hepburn  gave  three  dances 
(at  the  command  of  the  Marchioness  of  Mel- 
ton) in  order  that  the  young  people  might  be 
thrown  together;  and  old  Waddledot  himself 
used  to  lean  across  the  railings  by  Apsley 
House  regarding  them  caracoling  in  the  dis- 
tant Row  with  a  cBless-you,-my-childrenr 
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kind  of  aspect.  But,  as  fate  would  have  it, 
in  the  month  of  June  that  year  Mr.  Mudge, 
whose  father  and  grandfather  had  made  an 
enormous  fortune  by  converting  old  rags  into 
shoddy-cloth  in  the  village  of  Batley,  York- 
shire, came  to  town  to  see  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  members  for  the  county 
and  several  leading  spirits  among  the  com- 
mercial magnates  who  were  just  beginning  to 
colonise  the  now  plutocratic  region  of  Tybur- 
nia.  The  people  who  asked  them  out  to  din- 
ner did  not  think  much  of  Mr.  Mudge,  who 
was  a  fat,  stupid,  good-looking  man  of  a  com- 
mon type,  but  they  (the  male  portion  at  least) 
found  Mrs.  Mudge  very  charming.  She  was 
a  Canadian  blonde,  very  pretty  and  piquante, 
whom  Alfred  Mudge  had  met  when  on  a 
business  excursion  to  Montreal,  had  a  cap- 
tivating way  of  saying  saucy  things  with  a 
tinge  of  French  accent,  and  was  sometimes 
full  of  sentiment,  at  others  full  of  raillery, 
but  always  coquettish  in  the  highest  degree. 

After  Nugent  Uffington  had  seen  Julie 
Mudge  once  or  twice,  he  left  off  thinking 
about  Miss  M'Craw  and  her  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  though,  indeed,  that  heavily- 
ingoted  lady  had  never  occupied  many  of  his 
thoughts ;  after  he  had  met  Julie  half  a  dozen 
times,  he  thought  of  no  one  else.  Julie 
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was  very  much  taken  by  the  appearance  and 
manners  of  Captain  Uffington,  who  belonged 
to  quite  a  different  world  from  any  which  she 
had  known.  She  did  not  care  for  Alfred 
Mudge;  but  she  had  no  intention  of  doing 
him  any  harm ;  that  was  all  Nugent  Uffington 
could  get  out  of  her  after  assailing  her  with 
more  numerous  and  more  delicate  tempta- 
tions than  ever  beset  St.  Antony.  This  con- 
tinued for  three  weeks,  and  Nugent,  who  had 
never  given  so  much  attention  to  any  matter 
before,  and  who  was  becoming  exhausted, 
thought  of  retiring  from  the  pursuit,  when 
one  night  after  Alfred  had  started  off  to  dine 
with  the  Bellowsmenders'  Company  in  the 
City,  and  Julie  had  announced  to  him  her 
intention  of  going  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  as 
some  compensation  for  unwonted  dissipation, 
a  note  came  from  Lady  Rosemount  saying 
that  she  had  stalls  at  the  French  plays,  where 
M.  Levassor  was  then  giving  his  delightful 
entertainment,  and  nothing  would  so  please 
her  as  that  her  dear  Mrs.  Mudge  should  keep 
her  company.  Julie  pondered  for  an  instant. 
She  knew  that  Lady  Rosemount  was  a  great 
friend  of  Nugent  Uffington's,  and  would  pro- 
bably arrange  for  his  attendance ;  but  she 
wanted  to  see  M.  Levassor,  and  as  Alfred  had 
deserted  her  for  the  Bellowsmenders,  she 
could  see  no  reason  why  she  could  not  accept 
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Such  innocent  amusement.  Lady  Rosemount 
called  for  her  at  half- past  eight.  They  found 
Nugent  Uffington  on  escort  duty  at  the 
theatre-door,  and  as  they  walked  up  the 
stairs  they  were  stopped  by  an  altercation 
between  the  checktaker  and  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman immediately  preceding  them,  as  to  the 
number  of  a  certain  box.  The  lady  was  gor- 
geously dressed  in  a  cerise-coloured  satin  and 
a  voluminous  crinoline,  as  was  the  fashion  in 
those  days,  very  much  decolletee,  with  dia- 
monds on  her  neck  and  in  her  ears,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  rouge  and  bismuth  on 
her  cheeks  and  chin.  The  gentleman  who 
was  with  her  seemed  very  angry  at  not  being 
permitted  immediate  access  to  the  theatre; 
but  reference  had  to  be  made  to  another 
official,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  stepped  by 
to  let  the  Eosemount  party  pass ;  in  doing  so 
he  presented  under  the  bright  flare 'of  the  gas- 
light his  full  face,  the  full  face  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Mudge,  who,  instead  of  carousing  with  car- 
nival Bellowsmenders,  was  acting  as  escort 
to  the  notorious  Miss  Leggat  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Hatton-garden. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Mudge,  accompanied 
by  her  maid  and  Captain  Uffington,  crossed 
the  Channel  and  proceeded  by  long  stages  to 
Switzerland.  At  the  H6tel  Beau  Rivage  at 
Ouchy  they  remained  during  the  summer  and 
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autumn  months,  and  only  left  it  to  settle  down 
into  a  pretty  quaint  old  chalet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lausanne.  There  was  the  usual 
three-days'  scandal  in  town,  where  some 
laughed,  some  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
all  had  a  secret  delight  that  Nugent  Uffing- 
ton,  of  whom,  as  a  popular  man,  they  had 
naturally  been  envious,  had  come  to  grief. 
Mr.  Alfred  Mudge  brought  an  action  in  .the 
Divorce  Court,  which  he  would  probably  have 
gained  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Queen's 
Proctor,  who  had  heard  of  the  petitioner's  in- 
timacy with  Miss  Leggat,  an  intimacy  which 
had  cost  Mr.  Mudge  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds,  which  the  lady  had  duly  divided  with 
her  complacent  husband,  Mr.  Tapps,  the  leader 
of  the  orchestra. 

For  ten  years  Julie  and  Nugent  lived  in 
the  little  Swiss  chalet,  a  guilty  life  of  course, 
but  a  thoroughly  happy  one.  They  were  rich 
enough  to  satisfy  all  their  wants,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  small  income  and  the  price  of  his 
commission,  she  had  five  hundred  a  year, 
and  they  were  devoted  to  each  other.  No 
boy  and  girl  in  their  first  delicious  dream, 
which  is  never  to  be  renewed,  though  its 
every  detail  haunts  our  latest  memories;  no 
sharers  of  that  bliss  beyond  all  which  the 
minstrel  has  told;  no  two  who  were  linked 
in  one  heavenly  tie — were  more  all  in  all  to 
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each  other  than  this  pair  of  sinners.  The 
ex-Guardsman  was  never  dull ;  occasionally 
he  had  cheery  letters  from  friends  in  England 
telling  him  of  what  was  going  on  there; 
but  he  knew  that  on  the  day  of  his  flight 
with  Julie  he  had  renounced  all  his  old  life, 
and  his  chief  amusement  was  in  shooting  and 
in.  fishing,  of  which  at  most  seasons  of  the 
year  there  was  abundance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Well-regulated  people  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  Nemesis,  which  is  always  supposed 
to  await  such  evil-doers,  came  down  upon 
them  at  last.  One  autumn  night,  as  they 
were  crossing  the  lake  after  dining  at  the 
Beau  Rivage  with  an  American  gentleman 
and  his  family,  a  sudden  storm  swept  down 
and  overset  their  little  boat.  Nugent  came 
to  the  surface  at  once,  and,  being  a  splendid 
swimmer,  struck  out,  swimming  round  and 
round  in  search  of  Julie.  The  night  was 
very  dark,  and  it  is  probable,  encumbered 
by  the  weight  of  her  clothing,  she  never 
rose  ;  it  is  certain  that  Nugent  never  saw 
her  again,  and  that  his  own  life  was  only 
saved  by  his  being  dragged  on  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  when  half-dead  with  exhaustion, 
by  the  servant,  who  had  already  found  a 
refuge  there. 

When  Nugent  Uffington  recovered  from 
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the  illness  consequent  upon  the  cold 
exhaustion,  he  broke  up  the  little  establish- 
ment at  the  chalet  and  disappeared,  no  one 
knew  where.  Letters  were  occasionally  read 
from  men  who  thought  they  had  seen  him, 
but  they  were  from  such  diverse  latitudes 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them; 
and  when  his  nephew  Sir  Mark  Uffington 
died,  the  lawyers  did  not  know  where  to 
write  to  Nugent  to  tell  him  of  his  succession. 
That  was  the  key-note  struck  by  Tom  Lyd- 
yeard  in  their  conversation. 

'Heard  you  were  lost,  my  dear  boy,  and 
scarcely  a  possible  chance  of  ever  seeing  you 
again ;  private  detectives,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  hunting  for  you  all  over  the  globe- 
been  to  Australia  after  you,  some  one  said,  and 
didn't  find  you  there/ 

'No/  said  Uffington,  with  a  slight  smile. 
*  I  had  been  in  Australia,  but  when  the  agent 
went  out  there  to  search  for  me  I  was  living 
in  a  little  place  in  Brittany,  where  there  was 
wonderful  sport,  but  where  I  never  saw  an 
English  newspaper,  not  even  Galignani;  and 
even  if  I  had  seen  the  announcement  of  poor 
young  Mark's  death,  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  felt  any  impulse  to  hurry  over  here  and 
claim  his  place.' 

1  Do  you  act  upon  impulse  ?'  asked  Tom 
Lydyeard, 
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'Always/  said  Uffington  quickly.  '  Three 
weeks  ago  the  impulse  seized  me,  and  I  came 
over  here ;  and,'  he  added,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  drearily,  '  it  looks  as  if  in  a  very 
short  time  it  would  seize  me  again,  and 
send  me  off  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth.' 

4  You  don't  know  many  people  here?'  said 
Tom  Lydyeard,  observing  his  friend's  eyes 
wandering  round  the  house. 

'Beyond  yourself  not  a  soul/  said  Uffing- 
ton;  'tell  me  who  they  are.' 

'Gad,'  said  Tom  Lydyeard,  'you  have 
given  me  a  pretty  difficult  task,  though  I  have 
scarcely  missed  a  London  season  since — since 
you  went  away.  I  haven't  much  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels  of 
whom  this  audience  seems  to  be  composed.' 

'  There  seems  to  be  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  tribes  scattered  about  the  house,'  said 
Uffington,  after  another  look  round,  'and,  as 
you  say,  of  foreigners  generally.  Who  are 
these  people,  and  how  do  they  get  here?' 

'  Who  are  they  ?  —  diamond  merchants, 
owners  of  newspapers,  riggers  of  stock,  pro- 
moters and  projectors,  which  is  modern  Eng- 
lish for  swindlers  and  thieves.  How  do  they 
get  here? — through  the  money  they  have 
made.  Look  round  the  grand  tier,  and  you 
will  scarcely  see  half  a  dozen  English  faces, 
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and  certainly  not  two  with  any  high-bred 
look  about  them.  Don't  you  remember  how 
different  it  was  in  the  old  time  under  Lum- 
ley's  management,  when  you  used  to  wait  re- 
gularly every  night  to  see  Carlotta  and  Perrot 
d*nce  the  Truandaise  ?' 

'Don't  mention  those  times!'  muttered 
Uffington,  shrinking  as  though  he  had  been 
struck.  Then,  as  though  to  change  the  con- 
versation, he  said :  '  There  is  a  pretty  woman 
— very  pretty  and  distinguee-looking  too — 
in  the  fourth  box  from  the  stage;  who  is 
she? 

'  That,'  said  Tom  Lydyeard,  after  looking 
through  his  glass,  cis  Lady  Forestfield;  she 
is  a  daughter  of  Lord  Stortford's,  and  married 
Forestfield  about  two  years  ago.' 

'  I  recollect  Lady  Stortford,'  said  Uffing- 
ton ;  '  she  was  our  contemporary,  a  very 
sweet  woman.  Is  she  alive  ?' 

'  No  ;  she  died  last  year,'  said  Tom  Lyd- 
yeard. Then  added  under  his  breath,  '  Thank 
God!' 

Uffington  heard  the  words  and  looked 
sharply  round,  but  Tom  Lydy card's  eyes 
were  hidden  by  his  glass,  and  his  uplifted 
hands  covered  that  tell-tale  of  any  emotion — 
the  mouth. 

Nugent  Uffington  then  made  a  long  in- 
spection of  the  box,  and  at  its  conclusion 
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said,  '  I  can  now  recognise  many  traces  of 
her  mother  in  Lady  Forestfield.  She  is  the 
same  fiouTrig  "H^,  and  seems  to  have  the 
same  splendid  hair.  What  is  her  husband 
like? 

'  Forestfield  is  a  cool  cynical  sensualist,  the 
type  of  a  race  very  common  in  the  present 
day,  who  is  always  very  quiet  and  apparently 
unimpassioned,  and  yet  I  believe  that  a 
wickeder  little  wretch  does  not  walk/ 

'  He  doesn't  treat  his  wife  well,  then  ?'    , 

'My  dear  fellow,  no  one  treats  his  wife 
well  nowadays;  it  isn't  the  fashion.  I  sup- 
pose, if  anything,  Forestfield  may  be  looked 
upon  as  rather  an  exemplary  person,  as  he 
doesn't  care  to  beat  his  wife  or  afficher  his  in- 
fidelities as  many  of  these  youths  do;  but  he 
is  notoriously  unfaithful  for  all  that,  and  I 
have  sometimes  seen  my  lady  looking  very 
sad  indeed.' 

'She  cares  for  him,  then?' 

'She — well,  she  did;  most  people  would 
say  she  does — but  I  have  my  own  ideas  on 
that  point.' 

'  Poor  child !'  said  Uffington,  with  a  sigh  ; 
then  added  quickly,  'Who  is  that  just  come 
into  the  box?' 

Tom  Lydyeard  looked  up,  and  saw  a  gen- 
tlemanly-looking young  man,  with  fair  curling 
hair,  fresh  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  whito 
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teeth,  talking  to  Lady  Foresth'eld's  companio 
the  Duchess  of  Melrose. 

After  his  inspection,  Lydyeard  put  down 
his  glass,  and  commencing  with  l  Gad,'  given 
with  a  peculiarly  rich  smack,  continued, 
c  that's  Gustave  de  Tournefort,  a  young 
Frenchman  of  good  birth,  who  has  been  ove*r 
here,  off  and  on,  for  the  last  two  years;  he 
sings  well,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and,  what 
is  odd  for  a  Frenchman,  rides  very  straight 
to  hounds.  He  had  rooms  at  Leamington  last 
winter  near  Forestfield's  place,  and  they  say 
his  going  was  very  good  indeed. ? 

'Poor  child!'  repeated  Uffington,  with  his 
glasses  still  upon  Lady  Fore^ofield. 

i  Yes,  quite ;  isn't  he  ?'  said  Tom  Lydyeard, 
who  only  caught  the  last  word.  '  They  call 
him  "I 'enfant  terrible,"  and  say,  for  all  that 
mild  and  innocent  look  of  his,  that  he  is  the 
very  mischief  when  he  takes  a  fancy.  See ! 
this  is  Forestfield  coming  this  way.' 

As  he  spoke  there  advanced  towards  them 
a  small  slight  man,  with  delicate  effeminate 
features,  sunken  eyes,  and  a  hard  cruel  mouth. 
He  nodded  to  Lydyeard  and  stared  rather  in- 
solently at  Uffington  as  he  passed. 

'  I  don't  like  that  man's  looks/  said 
Uffington.  '  I  have  studied  physiognomy  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  iny  wanderings, 
and  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  more  secretive, 
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untrustworthy  face.  I  should  think  that  poor 
girl  yonder  must  sooner  or  later  have  a  bad 
time  with  such  a  man.7 

***** 

Nugent  Umngton  would  not  have  said 
differently  had  he  seen  and  heard  what  was 
passing  in  the  box  on  the  grand  tier.  M. 
de  Tournefort  chatted  very  pleasantly  with 
the  Duchess  of  Melrose,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  admiration  for  thirty  years,  and 
who  still  enjoyed  it ;  but  when  another  gentle- 
man came  into  the  box,  the  Frenchman  ceded 
the  chair  by  her  grace's  side,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  when  the  duchess 
and  the  new-comer  were  in  animated  conver- 
sation about  the  diamonds  of  the  ambassa- 
dress opposite,  managed  to  whisper  in  Lady 
Forestfield's  ear, 

'We  have  been  watched,  and  Forestfield 
knows  all  F 

A  bright  flush  mantled  over  her  neck  and 
mounted  to  the  roots  of  her  hair ;  then  faded 
away,  leaving  her  whiter  than  before.  The 
hand  holding  her  glass  trembled,  and  her  lips 
twitched  convulsively ;  but  after  a  minute  she 
managed  to  regain  her  self-control,  and  with- 
out looking  at  him,  she  said,  in  a  voice  which 
he  alone  could  hear,  the  one  word,  c  Go !' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LADY  FORESTFIELD  AT  HOME. 

4  WE  have  been  watched,  and  Forestfield 
knows  all !'  Those  words  seemed  to  have  crept 
into  Lady  Forestfield's  heart,  deadening  its 
action  and  stupefying  her  brain.  She  sat  per- 
fectly motionless  until  just  before  the  curtain 
fell,  then  rose,  accompanied  by  the  'duchess 
and  attended  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
subsequently  come  into  the  box,  and  sought 
her  carriage.  While  waiting  in  the  crush- 
room,  in  reply  to  a  question  put,  she  scarcely 
knew  by  whom,  she  pleaded  a  severe  head- 
ache, and  excused  herself  from  seeing  any 
more  of  her  friends  that  night.  The  after- 
theatre  suppers  at  Lady  Forestfield's  house 
in  Seamore-place  were  renowned,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Melrose,  who  had  come  to  that 
sensible  time  of  life  when  eating  is  regarded 
as  something  more  than  the  mere  swallowing 
of  food,  and  both  the  attendant  sprites  who 
wanted  to  fill  up  a  couple  of  hours  before 
going  to  Pratt' s,  were  disappointed ;  but  Lady 
Forestfield's  look  was  so  dazed  and  colourless 
and  helpless,  that  it  was  evident  that  her 
plea  was  no  pretence,  and  the  duchess  took 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  ask  her  in  a 
whisper  if  anything  had  happened. 
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'Nothing/  she  replied  in  a  flat  timeless 
tone,  'nothing.' 

6 1  thought,  my  dear,  from  your  looks, 
that  a  hawk  might  have  dropped  down  into 
the  dovecot ;  but  you  are  very  young  and 
very  sensitive,  my  poor  child ;  in  a  few  years 
you  will  learn  .to  treat  any  little  temporary 
storms  with  proper  unconcern/  And  then  the 
carriages  were  signalled,  and  the  ladies  took 
their  departure. 

On  reaching  home,  Lady  Forestfield,  with 
a  passing  glance  into  the  dining-room,  where 
the  table  was  set  out  for  supper,  went  straight 
to  her  room,  and  dismissing  her  maid  as  soon 
as  possible,  threw  herself  in  her  peignoir  into 
a  low  chair  near  the  window  overlooking  the 
Park,  and  gave  herself  up  to  thought. 

c  Forestfield  knows  all !'  Those  words  were 
her  social  death-knell,  ringing  out  farewell  to 
friends,  to  position,  to  hope,  almost  to  life ;  for 
what  would  life  be  to  her  without  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  she  had  revelled,  and 
which  were  about  to  be  ruthlessly  cut  away  ? 
Was  there  the  remotest  chance  of  escape  ? 
Could  there  be  any  possible  motive  by  which 
her  husband,  cognisant  of  her  crime,  would 
consent  to  condone  it?  Of  his  own  irregulari- 
ties since  their  marriage,  common  and  mani- 
fold as  they  were,  she  had  long  since  been 
made  aware,  and  had  suffered  them  in  silence. 
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Might  not  he,  in  simplest  justice  to  her,  do 
likewise  ?  He  knew  all ;  but  none  else,  save 
the  creatures  in  his  employ,  whose  silence  was 
as  easily  purchased  as  their  espionage.  He 
had  been  with  her  but  five  minutes  before  De 
Tournefort  had  told  her  the  fatal  news,  and 
his  manner,  as  ordinarily,  was  cold  and  cyni- 
cally polite.  She  had  seen  him  very  different 
at  times  when  she  had  unwittingly  given  him 
trivial  cause  for  offence,  when  he  had  cursed 
and  sworn,  and  once  seized  her  arm  and 
wrenched  it  round  so  violently  that  for  weeks 
she  had  borne  the  blue  impress  of  his  fingers. 
Surely  De  Tournefort  must  have  been  misin- 
formed. Surely,  if  Richard  knew  his  dis- 
grace, he  would  have  avoided  her  in  public; 
and  when  they  met  in  private  would  have 
wreaked  his  wrath  upon  her,  as  he  had  done 
for  far  more  venial  matters. 

From  thinking  of  her  husband  she  turned 
to  thinking  of  herself,  wondering  how  and 
why  she  had  fallen;  patiently,  but  in  a  vague 
dreamy  kind  of  manner,  analysing  her  feelings 
towards  the  man  who  had  wrought  her  ruin, 
and  for  whose  gratification  she  had  imperilled 
her  social  status  and  her  soul.  For  his  grati- 
fication, not  for  hers!  In  her  self-examination 
she  did  not  find  one  grain  of  love  for  Gustave 
de  Tournefort;  she  had  not  even  had  a  cap- 
rice, a  passion  for  him,  and  had  only  listened 
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to  his  oft-urged  suit  when  completely  worn 
out  with  solitude,  loneliness,  and  neglect. 
Love,  passion  —  she  had  known  them  but 
once,  in  the  early  days  of  her  marriage,  when 
she  thought  that  there  had  never  lived  on 
this  earth  a  man  comparable  to  her  husband  ; 
none  so  handsome,  none  with  such  an  easy 
bearing,  such  biting  wit,  such  delicious  in- 
solence. She  had  sat  down  and  worshipped 
him  with  all  her  soul  and  strength,  heedless 
of  her  father's  good-humoured  raillery,  heed- 
less of  her  mother's  tearful  entreaties  and 
solemn  warnings ;  she  had  set  up  her  idol 
and  bowed  down  before  it,  only  to  find  after  a 
little  time  that  it  was  a  very  ordinary  kind  of 
fetish  indeed. 

Those  feelings  were  played  out  now,  but 
at  one  time  they  had  been  all-powerful,  and 
the  mere  recollection  of  them  had  a  softening 
and  humanising  effect  upon  the  wretched  girl 
as  she  sat,  her  elbows  resting  on  her  knees, 
the  lower  part  of  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
looking  out  across  the  road  clotted  with  lamps 
and  echoing  the  rattle  of  an  occasional  car- 
riage, to  the  park  beyond,  where  the  big  trees 
bent  whisperingly  to  each  other,  and  beckoned 
solemnly  like  dim  gigantic  spectres. 

Suddenly  a  terror  seized  her.  What  Gus- 
tave  had  said  must  be  true ;  he  would  never 
have  dared  to  trifle  with  her  on  such  a  sub- 
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ject.  They  had  been  watched,  and  her  hus- 
band knew  all!  Her  husband  would  come 
home — he  was  on  his  way  thither  at  that  mo- 
ment perhaps — and  in  his  wild  ungovernable 
fury  he  might  murder  her.  Even  if  her  life 
were  spared  it  would  be  rendered  desolate; 
she  would  be  driven  forth  from  xier  home, 
and  left  to  fight  her  way  in  the  world  alone, 
without  friends  or  resources. 

Then  there  arose  suddenly  in  her  mind  a 
scene  which  she  had  witnessed  during  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  when  she  and  Lord  Forestfield 
were  travelling  in  Germany.  They  were  tra- 
velling from  Ischl  to  Salzburg,  and  at  the 
driver's  request  halted  midway  that  he  might 
bait  his  horses.  A  kermesse  was  being  held 
in  the  little  village,  and  amongst  the  numer- 
ous carts  gathered  together  before  the  inn- 
door  was  a  travelling-carriage,  from  which 
the  horses  had  been  removed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, still  occupied,  and  nestled  into  one  cor- 
ner under  the  hood  May  Forestfield  had  made 
out  the  dim  outline  of  a  female  form.  The 
courier  attached  to  this  carriage,  of  course 
making  friends  and  drinking  with  the  Forest- 
fields'  courier,  told  him  that  the  lady  whom 
he  was  taking  to  Ischl  was  an  Englishwoman, 
and  very  ill,  so  ill  that  the  baths  and  waters 
of  Ischl  had  been  prescribed  for  her  as  a  last 
resource.  Lady  Forestfield,  hearing  this  from 
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her  maid,  inquired  the  name  of  the  lady,  which 
in  the  courier's  mouth  was  unintelligible ;  but 
May,  learning  that  the  invalid  was  alone,  and 
all  but  unattended,  acting  under  the  kindly 
impulsive  wish  to  be  of  some  use,  she 
scarcely  knew  how,  made  her  way  to  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  .in  her  sweet  tone 
spoke  a  few  words  of  sympathy.  The  invalid, 
who  had  been  lying  huddled  in  the  corner, 
turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  the  voice ;  and 
worn  and  ghastly  as  was  her  face,  Lady 
Forestfield  recognised  her  in  an  instant  as 
Fanny  Erie,  an  intimate  acquaintance,  who  two 
years  before  had  fled  from  her  husband's  roof, 
and  had  since  been  divorced.  Some  one  else 
had  recognised  her  at  the  same  moment — Lord 
Forestfield,  who,  following  his  wife,  had  a 
look  over  her  shoulder  and  instantly  divined 
what  had  taken  place.  Mrs.  Erie,  on  whose 
pale  cheeks  two  bright  red  spots  suddenly 
appeared,  would  have  spoken  ;  but  Lord 
Forestfield,  seizing  his  wife  by  the  shoulder, 
hurried  her  away,  and  peremptorily  insisted 
on  her  making  no  farther  attempt  to  see  the 
wretched  woman  again,  speaking  of  her  crime 
with  the  bitterest  reprobation,  and  of  the  pun- 
ishment which  had  fallen  upon  her  with 
genuine  contemptuous  approbation. 

Before  Lady  Forestfield's  eyes,  which  were 
apparently  fixed  on  the  dim  and  distant  park, 
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rose  this  scene  in  all  its  minutest  details: 
she  heard  the  noisy  laughter  of  the  peasants ; 
the  jingle  of  the  horses'  bells  and  the  rattle  of 
their  rope  harness;  the  shouts  and  cries  of 
the  vendors  in  the  kermesse;  she  saw  the  little 
square  in  which  the  inn  stood,  with  the  quaint 
gabled  houses  opposite,  the  loiterers  round  the 
carriage,  the  two  couriers  drinking  beer  on 
the  steps  of  the  inn ;  and  above  all,  she  saw  the 
miserable  look  which  Fanny  Erie  gave  when 
Lord  Forestfield  hurried  her  away,  and  heard 
the  moan  of  despair  with  which  the  wretched 
woman  fell  back  into  the  corner  of  the  car- 


riage. 


Was  she  to  be  like  that,  a  leprous  object, 
a  pariah,  from  the  contemplation  of  which 
people  would  turn  in  disgust?  God  forbid! 
And  yet  the  sin  of  Fanny  Erie  was  hers ;  why 
should  she  not  incur  the  penalty  ? 

Wearied  and  heart-sore,  she  at  last  made 
her  way  to  bed,  and  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber, 
from  which  she  did  not  wake  till  noon.  Her 
first  care  was  to  inquire  after  her  husband's 
movements.  Her  maid  learned  from  the  valet 
that  his  lordship  had  gone  out  early  in  a  cab 
which  had  been  fetched  for  him;  the  valet 
could  not  recollect  the  directions  given  to  the 
driver,  but  had  an  idea  it  was  to  somewhere 
in  the  City;  his  lordship  had  said  nothing  as 
to  when  he-  should  be  back. 
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There  was  a  respite,  then.  No  man,  May 
Forestfield  thought,  having  sinister  intentions 
would  act  in  such  a  manner;  he  would  either 
have  blazed  out  at  her  in  a  personal  interview, 
when  murder  might  have  been  done,  or  he 
would  have  written  her  a  cutting  letter,  stating 
the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  his  conse- 
quent intention  of  getting  rid  of  her.  It  was 
plain  to  Lady  Forestfield  that  Gustave  had 
been  misinformed,  and  that  her  husband  knew 
nothing.  Though  a  constant  attendant  at  af- 
ternoon service  at  All  Saints',  and  quite  fami- 
liar with  as  much  of  the  liturgy  as  is  then 
and  there  intoned,  May  Forestfield  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  putting  much  heart  into  her  sup- 
plications ;  but  in  the  belief  that  a  great  and 
deserved  punishment  had  been  averted  from 
her,  she  knelt  down  and  implored  the  Divine 
forgiveness  for  her  past  crime,  and  pledged 
herself  to  sin  no  more. 

As  usual  there  was  a  little  luncheon  party 
in  Seamore-place,  to  which  came  Mrs.  Ingram 
and  Lady  Northaw — of  course,  unaccompanied 
by  their  husbands — arid  Captain  Seaver,  of 
the  Blues,  and  Sir  Wolfrey  Delapryme.  Kate 
Ingram  was  a  tiny  blonde,  with  pretty  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  a  creamy  complexion,  and 
the  wee-est  imaginable  hands  and  feet.  She 
was  very  spirit uelle,  and  better  educated  than 
most  of  her  class,  spoke  French  and  German 
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to  perfection,  and  acted  and  sang  admirably. 
Theo  herself,  whom  she  much  resembled, 
could  not  have  given  more  unmistakable  point 
and  colour  to  a  chansonette  grivoise  than  did 
Mrs.  Ingram,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Church  dignitary,  and  the  wife  of  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Her  father,  long 
since  in  his  grave,  would  have  been  Very 
much  astonished  at  a  display  of  the  accom- 
plishments by  which  his  daughter  had  made 
herself  attractive  in  the  highest  quarters ;  but 
her  husband,  like  Gallio,  '  cared  for  none  of 
these  things.'  Lady  Northaw  was  a  brunette, 
•with  regular  features,  sleepy  black  eyes,  and 
blue-black  hair  ;  a  tall  imperial  Juno-like 
woman,  with  full  bust  and  rounded  arms,  and 
a  grand  way  of  carrying  herself.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  every  rickety  little 
kriock-kneed  subaltern  in  the  Guards  wor- 
shipped her.  Both  ladies  were  intimate 
friends  of  May  Forestfield,  both  were  very 
liberal  in  all  their  notions,  and  both  spoke  the 
argot  of  the  day  with  perfect  fluency. 

There  were  three  vacant  places  at  the 
round  table  where  M.  de  Tournefort  usually 
found  himself  at  two  o'clock ;  this  day,  how- 
ever, he  was  an  absentee  ;  but  one  of  the 
places  soon  after  the  meal  commenced  was 
occupied  by  Lord  Forestfield,  who  came  in 
with  a  smiling  salutation,  which  included  the 
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company,  and  an  apology  for  being  late,  hav- 
ing been  detained  on  business. 

4  Business  ?'  growled  Sir  Wolfrey  Dela- 
pryme,  deep  in  investigating  the  recesses  of  a 
pie;  'nice  man  of  business  you  are!  What 
was  it — horse-chaunting  or  rigging  the  mar- 
ket that  you  have  been  up  to?' 

'  '  Don't  speak  with  your  mouth  full,  Wol- 
frey, and  never  talk  of  things  you  don't  under- 
stand,' said  Lord  Forestfield.  '  I  assure  you 
I  have  been  on  important  business  to  the 
City.' 

6 1  wish  I  had  a  pal  who  would  put  me  up 
to  something  good  in  the  City,'  murmured 
Mrs.  Ingram  plaintively.  CI  don't  see  the 
good  of  having  a  Bank  director  for  one's  hus- 
band if  he  can't  help  himself  to  coin.' 

'Plain  enough  he  cannot  do  that,'  said 
Captain  Seaver,  c  or  he  would  get  himself  a 
new  hat;  never  saw  such  a  confounded  bad 
hat  as  Ingram  wears  in  all  my  life.' 

'  He  has  to  have  it  made  large,'  growled 
Sir  Wolfrey  to  Lady  Northaw;  'particularly 
over  the  forehead.' 

'  Hush !'  said  her  ladyship  with  a  depre- 
catory smile ;  then  added  aloud :  '  Are  any  of 
you  going  to  Lady  Paribole's  ?  I  understand 
all  the  smart  people  in  London  are  to  be  there.' 

CI  lay  odds  that  one  who  thinks  herself 
very  smart  won't  show  up,'  said  Mrs.  Ingram ; 
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*  because  I  happen  to  know  that  a  "distin- 
guished person,"  as  the  newspapers  say,  sent 
for  the  list  and  ran  his  pen  through  her 
name.' 

4  Whom  do  you  mean?'  asked  Lady  Forest- 
field. 

'  Why,  that  horrible  old  Mrs.  Van  Groot, 
who,  because  she  is  hideous  and  common-look- 
ing, is  always  going  about  saying  atrocious 
things  of  everybody  nice/ 

'  I  don't  care  much  about  Mrs.  Van  Groot 
myself/  said  Sir  Wolfrey;  'but  it's  enough  to 
make  a  woman  rear  and  plunge  a  bit  when 
she  has  to  run  in  double  harness  with  such  an 
unmitigated  cad  as  Van  Groot.  The  little 
Dutch  pug  is  always  getting  up  in  the  House, 
whelping  and  snarling  at  his  betters.' 

' 1  don't  think  it  makes  much  matter  what 
sort  of  a  husband  a  woman  may  happen  to 
have,'  said  Lord  Forestfield,  speaking  delibe- 
rately, and  looking  round  with  his  cold  cyni- 
cal smile.  c  If  she  is  naturally  wicked,  the 
vice  is  sure  to  show  itself,  no  matter  what 
treatment  she  may  receive.' 

May  Forestfield  struggled  hard  but  inef- 
fectually to  repress  her  rising  colour,  and  the 
other  ladies  bit  their  lips  in  silence.  Ugly 
topics  such  as  crime  (when  called  up  for  pun- 
ishment), duty,  and  death  were  habitually 
testily  ignored  by  them, 
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Captain  Seaver  struck  in  to  the  rescue. 
' 1  suppose  you  will  be  going  away  about  the 
beginning  of  next  month,  Lady  Forestfield?' 
he  said.  '  You  generally  stay  at  your  place 
in  Sussex — I  forget  its  name — first,  don't 
you?' 

4  You  mean  Woodburn  ?'  said  May,  whose 
voice  exhibited  traces  of  the  emotion  under 
which  she  was  suffering. 

'Ay,  Woodburn,'  said  the  Captain ;  '  handy 
for  Goodwood,  isn't  it,  Dick?' 

1  Very  handy,  and  a  pleasant  place,'  said 
Lord  Forestfield  quietly.  '  I  am  going  down 
there  this  afternoon.' 

'  To  tell  the  people  to  get  it  all  in  readi- 
ness,' said  Mrs.  Ingram.  'What  a  delightful 
man  to  take  such  trouble  off  one's  hands !' 

'I  hope  you  will  manage  to  take  Snubs 
with  you,  Lady  Forestfield,'  said  Sir  Wolfrey. 
1  He  has  always  been  accustomed  to  go  out  of 
town,  anc!  he  would  feel  it  horribly  if  he  were 
left  behind,  * 

'And  the  cat,  May,  your  lovely  cat,'  said 
Lady  Northaw. 

'  I  am  afraid  she  would  not  stay,'  said  May. 

'Probably  not,'  said  Lord  Forestfield; 
'cats  are  like  statesmen — they  prefer  places 
to  persons.  Now  I  must  go  to  catch  my 
train ;'  and  with  a  smile  and  a  general  bow  he 
left  tbje  room. 
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There  was  little  reticence  in  that  company, 
and  so,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  Captain 
Seaver  said,  ' 1  wonder  what  Dick  has  got  in 
hand  now  !  I  always  notice  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression on  his  face  just  before  he  is  going  to 
land  some  great  coup.  He  looked  just  like 
that  when  he  won  at  Stockbridge  last  year.' 

'He  is  uncommonly  wide  awake/  said  Sir 
Wolfrey ;  t  though  what  can  he  be  going  down 
to  Woodburn  for  just  now?  Have  you  any 
notion,  Lady  Forestfield?' 

'Not  the  faintest,'  said  May,  whose  courage 
by  this  time  had  pretty  well  returned.  '  One 
can  never  account  for  Dick  or  his  ways.  He 
has  the  habit  of  running  off  when  one  least 
expects  it,  and  never  gives  one  a  notion  of 
when  he  "will  return.' 

4  That  must  be  very  inconvenient,'  said 
Mrs.  Ingram. 

4 1  was  hearing  his  praises  sung  the  other 
night,'  said  Lady  Northaw.  'Mrs.  Rouge- 
croix  says  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  so 
well  able  to  put  one  up  to  a  wrinkle  or  two.' 

'  That  is  not  necessary  in  her  case,'  growled 
Sir  Wolfrey,  '  for  she  has  quite  enough  of  her 
own.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Ingram,  rising,  4 1  cannot 
wait,  even  to  hear  the  glorification  of  Lord 
Forestfield,  as  I  have  some  calls  to  make.  Re- 
ppllect,  May;  you  come  to  my  box  at  the 
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French  plays,  and  we  can  afterwards  go  on  to 
Lady  Paribole's.' 

When  her  guests  were  gone.  Lady  Forest- 
field  went  to  her  boudoir,  and  seated  herself  at 
her  little  writing-table.  Not  that  she  had  any 
intention  of  writing ;  her  hand  toyed  with  the 
pen,  and  wandered  idly  among  the  nicknacks 
with  which  the  table  was  covered,  as  she 
thought  of  the  occurrences  of  the  morning, 
and  tried  to  find  a  clue  to  the  future  in 
anything  her  husband  had  said  or  done. 
There  had  been,  nothing  extraordinary,  she 
thought;  he  had  been  quiet  and  reticent  in 
his  usual  cool  cynical  way;  and  though  she 
had  winced  at  his  speech  about  wifely  duties 
and  wifely  sins,  it  was  probably  merely  a  con- 
science smart,  as  the  observation  was  not 
pointedly  addressed  to  her.  Not  another 
word  had  she  heard  from  Gu stave,  who,  had 
he  found  his  suspicions  correct,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  found  some  means  of  giving 
her  farther  warning.  He  must  have  been  de- 
ceived; a  man  of  Lord  Forestfield's  temper, 
with  such  knowledge  rankling  in  his  breast, 
could  not  have  come  quietly  home,  taken  his 
luncheon  with  her  in  the  presence  of  friends, 
and  gone  off  to  the  country,  as  was  his  fre- 
quent custom,  without  making  any  sign. 
The  danger  was  over,  she  thought;  but  the 
vow  of  resistance  to  temptation  which  she 
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had  made  that  morning  should  be  steadfastly 
kept. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  presented 
her  with  a  card.  It  bore  the  words,  4Mr. 
Bristow,  96  Bedford -row.'  She  knew  the 
name  to  be  that  of  the  family  solicitor,  a  gen- 
tleman enjoying  an  exceptionally  confidential 
position,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  dining 
with  them  once  or  twice  in  the  season ;  and 
she  gave  orders  for  his  admission. 

Mr.  Bristow,  a  tall,  white-haired,  white- 
whiskered  man,  scrupulously  clean  and  very 
neatly  attired,  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and 
made  a  grave  bow. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bristow?1  said  Lady 
Forestfield,  rising  from  her  chair.  i  It  is  sel- 
dom you  give  us  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  but  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you/ 

4 1  am  come,  Lady  Forestfield/  said  Mr. 
Bristow,  c  on  peculiarly  painful  business/ 

1  Painful  business !'  she  echoed,  with  a  sud- 
den sinking  at  her  heart. 

'Very  painful  business,'  he  repeated.  CI 
have,'  he  added,  drawing  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  c  to  serve  this  paper  upon  you.' 

4  What  is  it?'  she  added,  shrinking  back. 

4  It  is  a  citation  from  the  Divorce  Court/ 
said  Mr.  Bristow,  '  which  I  serve  upon  you  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Forestfield.  Be  good  enough 
to  sit  down  and  read  it.7 
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She  took  the  paper  tremblingly,  and  glanc- 
ing at  it  saw  her  name.  Then  she  let  it  drop 
to  the  ground.  4  What  does  it  mean?' 

'  It  means,'  said  Mr.  Bristow,  c  that  Lord 
Forestfield  is  about  to  divorce  your  ladyship 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  with  Monsieur 
Gustave  de  Tournefort.' 

1  Good  God !'  cried  May,  l  why  does  Lord 
Forestfield  not  come  to  me?' 

'  Your  ladyship  will  never  see  him  again,' 
said  Mr.  Bristow  quietly. 

'Never  see  him  again!'  she  cried.  l  Why, 
he  was  here  an  hour  ago !  He  has  only  gone 
down  to  Woodburn,  and  he  will  be  back  to- 
morrow.' 

'  Lord  Forestfield  has  not  left  town,'  said 
Mr.  Bristow;  cnor  has  he  any  intention  of 
leaving  it  at  present.' 

4  But  I  must  see  him !'  cried  May. 

'  It  is  perfectly  impossible,'  said  Mr.  Bris- 
tow. c  I  have  now  discharged  iny  very  pain- 
ful duty,  and  all  that  is  left  for  me  is  to  ex- 
press a  hope  on  Lord  Forestfield's  part  that 
your  ladyship  will  employ  a  respectable  soli- 
citor.' Then  turning  to  the  door  he  said, '  You 
can  come  in;'  and  four  persons  entered,  his 
own  clerks  and  her  servants,  which  or  what 
May  never  clearly  knew.  '  You  are  witnesses 
that  I  have  served  this  citation  from  the  Di- 
vorce Court  upon  Lady  Forestfield.'  Then 
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with  a  grave  bow  he  left  the  room,  and  in  the 
last  glimpse  he  had  of  May  Forestfield,  she 
was  standing  like  a  statue,  dumb,  motionless, 
with  the  paper  on  the  ground  at  her  feet. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WAITING. 

PODBURY-STREET,  a  small  and  narrow  street 
of  unimportant  houses,  in  the  south-western 
postal  district  of  London,  has  seen  various 
mutations  of  fortune.  Twenty  years  ago,  it 
was  Podbury- street,  Pimlico,  and  the  unim- 
portant houses  were  for  the  most  part  occu- 
pied by  persons  who  contented  themselves 
with  the  basement  floor,  and  let  the  rest  of 
the  rooms  in  lodgings.  The  tenants  of  these 
lodgings  were  generally  young  men  who  were 
engaged  in  qualifying  themselves  for  the  me- 
dical profession  by  i  walking'  the  •  near-lying 
St.  George's  Hospital;  young  men  of  convi- 
vial temperament,  who  attended  lectures  with 
regular  irregularity,  and  never  thought  of 
giving  up  to  study  or  sleep  the  hours  which 
they  apparently  imagined  should  be  devoted 
to  comic  singing.  It  was  the  perpetual  pre- 
sence of  these  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  which 
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caused  the  private  residences  of  Podbury- 
street  to  be  dotted  here  and  there  with  pub- 
lic-houses and  tobacconists'  shops.  A  proces- 
sion of  slatternly  maids-of-all-work,  with  the 
door-key  in  one  hand,  and  a  jug  either  depen- 
dent from  the  finger  or  firmly  grasped  by  the 
other  hand,  was  perpetually  filing  through 
Podbury-street ;  and  the  drivers  of  the  Royal 
Blue  omnibuses,  which  at  that  time  used  it 
as  a  thoroughfare,  were,  from  the  altitude  of 
the  box,  enabled  to  peer  into  the  drawing- 
room  floors,  or  to  gaze  down  into  the  par- 
lours, in  both  of  which  localities  the  same 
spectacle  of  a  table  covered  with  pewter  ves- 
sels, and  flanked  by  half-a-dozen  gentlemen 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  who,  using  it  as  a  leg- 
rest,  lay  back  in  their  armchairs  with  clay 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  invariably  presented 
itself. 

The  lapse  of  time,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cubitt,  effected  a  wondrous*  change 
in  the  condition  of  Podbury-street.  When  its 
denizens  saw  themselves  gradually  surrounded 
by  squares,  terraces,  and  crescents  of  enormous 
mansions,  which  were  each  year  springing  up, 
and  converting  into  a  suburb  of  palaces  what 
had  recently  been  a  dismal  swamp,  they  un- 
erringly perceived  that  the  opportunity  had 
arrived  for  changing  the  scale  of  their  prices 
and  the  style  of  their  lodgings.  The  medical 
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students  packed  up  their  Lares  and  Penates, 
their  preparations  and  tobacco-jars,  and  moved 
off  with  them  to  more  distant  quarters ;  the 
omnibuses  went  round  another  way ;  the  beer- 
shops  and  tobacconists  disappeared  as  the 
leases  fell  in ;  finally,  the  name  of  Pimlico  be- 
came unsavoury  in  the  nostrils  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  lodging-house  letters  had 
c  Podbury-street,  Eaton-square,'  imprinted  on 
their  cards;  for  they  let  lodgings  still,  but  to 
a  very  different  class  of  tenants.  Gentlemen 
in  the  government  offices,  who  invariably  put 
on  evening-dress  even  if  they  only  dined  at 
their  club,  who  stuck  the  looking-glass  full  of 
the  cards  of  invitation  which  they  received 
from  great  people,  and  who  smoked  dainty 
Russian  cigarettes,  but  would  have  fainted  at 
the  notion  of  anything  so  low  as  a  pipe ;  man- 
aging mammas,  who  brought  their  marriage- 
able daughters  to  London  during  the  season; 
rich  valetudinarians,  who  came  up  to  town  to 
consult  famous  physicians,  —  such  were  the 
persons  of  gentility  who  now  found  a  tempo- 
rary abode  in  Podbury-street.  No  slatternly 
maids-of-all-work  were  to  be  seen  now;  nearly 
every  house  boasted  a  page,  a  youth  whose 
waiting  at  table  would  have  been  more  plea- 
sant had  he  been  able  to  rid  himself  of  the 
scent  of  the  blacking  which  hung  around  him 
from  his  early  domestic  duties;  and  during 
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the  season,  when  some  of  the  managing  mam- 
mas gave  little  dinners  or  small  musical  even- 
ings in  return  for  the  hospitality  which  they 
had  experienced,  and  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
special  coup  for  their  marriageable  daughters, 
the  little  passage,  called  by  courtesy  the  'hall,' 
would  be  so  filled  up  by  two  footmen,  that 
the  other  attendant  giants  in  plush  would  have 
to  cool  their  calves  in  the  open  air. 

In  a  drawing-room  floor  in  Podbury-street, 
Lady  Forestfield  had  taken  up  her  abode, 
and  was  living  in  seclusion,  awaiting  the 
result  of  her  husband's  application  to  the 
Divorce  Court.  After  the  scene  with  Mr. 
Bristow,  and  the  degradation  which  she  had 
suffered  before  her  own  servants,  she  felt  it 
impossible  to  stay  on  in  Seamore-place,  and 
accordingly  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  contemplate  the  immediate  future  with 
some  degree  of  calmness,  and  to  make  up  her 
mind  as  to  the  course  she  should  best  pursue, 
she  had  removed  to  these  lodgings,  accompa- 
nied only  by  a  young  girl  who  had  been  a 
housemaid  at  Seamore-place,  had  always  shown 
a  strong  attachment  for  her  mistress,  and  now 
refused  to  be  separated  from  her.  This  girl's 
mother,  a  respectable  woman,  was  the  landlady 
of  the  house  in  Podbury-street,  and  everything 
was  done  as  far  as  possible  to  insure  Lady 
Fore stfi eld's  comfort. 
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As  far  as  possible  indeed,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  worthy  Mrs.  Wilson's  possible 
went  but  a  little  way.  For  the  .first  fortnight 
of  her  tenancy,  May  Forestfield  scarcely  tasted 
food,  scarcely  lifted  her  head  from  the  pillow, 
but  lay  there  passing  the  bygone  days  of  her 
life  in  review  before  her,  and  silently  bemoan- 
ing her  hard  fate.  The  loss  of  wealth  and 
position — the  position,  that  is,  which  her  rank 
had  given  her — affected  her  but  little  ;  she 
took  no  heed  of  them,  she  had  no  time  to  give 
them  a  thought,  nor  did  she  trouble  herself 
in  regard  to  the  future ;  her  whole  time  was 
occupied  in  thinking  over  the  details  of  her 
early  acquaintance  with  her  husband,  and  in 
wondering  at  the  infatuation  which  had  in- 
duced her  to  prefer  the  other  man  to  him. 
Not  that  she  ignored  or  attempted  to  deceive 
herself  in  regard  to  his  heartless  cynicism  and 
savage  brutality.  Every  bitter  word  seamed 
burnt  into  her  brain,  each  cruel  deed  seemed 
to  rise  before  her  fresh  as  at  the  time  of  its 
perpetration  ;  and  yet  in  her  present  mood 
she  found  excuses  for  them  all,  and  ascribed 
to  herself  the  provocation  of  epithets  which  a 
4  beggar  in  his  drink'  would  not  have  fouled 
his  mouth  with. 

Do  you  wonder  at  this  conduct?  I  take 
it,  it  is  common  enough.  May  Forestfield 
was  no  peculiar  character,  and  in  some  things 
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had  a  certain  clearness  of  sense  and  strength 
of  mind;  but  she  was  a  woman,  and  conse- 
quently when  she  found  she  had  been  deprived 
of  something  which  up  to  this  point  she  did 
not  value,  but  which  it  was  impossible  to 
regain,  she  set  about  grieving  after  and 
bewailing  its  loss  with  all  her  strength. 
Never  even  in  the  early  days  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Lord  Forestfield,  when  uncertainty 
of  his  regard  for  her  rendered  her  doubly 
keen  in  the  chase,  had  she  felt  that  worship, 
that  hungering  after  him  which  now  beset  her. 
While  she  was  lying  in  this  state  she  re- 
ceived the  following  letter,  dated  from  Spa : 

4  You  will  have  been  surprised  at  my 
silence  and  apparent  desertion  of  you,  but  I 
waited  until  I  could  learn  what  steps  that 
scoundrel  who  calls  himself  your  husband  was 
about  to  take.  I  knew  him  to  be  too  great  a 
coward  to  ask  satisfaction  of  me,  but  I  doubted 
whether,  knowing  with  what  a  character  he 
himself  must  come  into  court,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  claim  the  aid  of  the  law.  I  learn  now 
that  he  has  done  so,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
you  are  likely  to  be  free.  His  plots  were 
too  skilfully  concocted,  his  spies  too  carefully 
trained,  to  allow  of  there  being  any  doubt  in 
the  matter ;  the  court  will  pronounce  for  the 
divorce,  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  carry  to 
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its  end  a  pursuit  in  which  he  has  been  long 
engaged. 

4  Blinded  by  my  passion  for  you,  I  have 
done  you  a  grievous  wrong,  for  which  there 
is  but  one  reparation.  That  reparation  I  offer 
you  now.  One  line  from  you  will  bring  me 
at  once  to  your  feet,  and  I  swear  on  my  hon- 
our and  my  name  that  so  soon  as  the  decree 
of  the  court  is  pronounced  I  will  make  you 
my  wife. 

4  GUSTAVE  DE  TOURNEFORT.' 

Two  short  weeks  ago  May  would  have  wel- 
comed this  letter  with  eagerness,  and  would 
have  accepted  the  proposal  it  contained  with 
avidity ;  when  the  blow  dealt  her  by  her  hus- 
band through  Mr.  Bristow's  agency  had  fallen 
upon  her  with  crushing  force  she  would  have 
welcomed  almost  any  means  to  free  herself 
from  the  thraldom  which  even  the  retention 
of  his  name  seemed  to  imply.  She  felt  most 
deeply  the  baseness  of  his  conduct  in  continu* 
ing  semi-amicable  relations  with  her,  relations 
such  as  for  a  long  time  had  existed  between 
them,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  leaving 
her  for  ever,  and  when  he  had  planned  and 
matured  the  design  of  casting  her  forth  and 
holding  her  up  to  the  reprobation  of  the 
world.  Her  caprice,  passion,  call  it  what  you 
will,  for  Gustave  de  Tournefort  had  never 
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been  sufficiently  strong  to  ennoble  him  in  her 
eyes,  or  to  prevent  her  from  recognising  him 
for  what  he  really  was — a  careless  libertine; 
but  suffering  as  she  had  suffered  at  first,  she 
would  have  been  glad  of  any  escape  from  the 
tortures  of  shame,  degradation,  and  abandon- 
ment, and  would  have  accepted  his  proffered 
hand,  though  knowing  perfectly  that  what  he 
called  his  heart  would  have  no  part  in  the 
alliance. 

Now,  however,  all  was  changed.  In  the 
strange  reaction  which  she  had  undergone 
under  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  made 
her  long  to  see  her  husband  once  again,  she 
looked  upon  this  letter  from  De  Tournefort 
as  little  less  than  an  insult.  It  was  not  a  vo- 
luntary offer,  she  thought  on  reperusing  it; 
it  had  been  wrung  from  him  by  his  yet  re- 
maining faint  adhesion  to  that  code  of  honour 
which  even  such  men  as  he  were  bound  to 
obey,  and  it  was  made,  not  from  any  love  for 
her,  but  in  order  that  he  might  stand  well  in 
the  eyes  of  that  world  in  which  he  still  doubt- 
less hoped  to  play  many  a  similar  part.  He 
had  4  done  her  a  grievous  wrong/  and  he  of- 
fered her  c  reparation ;'  that  was  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  affair,  his  reading  of  that  odious 
word  'duty/  which  throughout  her  life  she 
had  always  found  put  forward  as  an  excuse. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  this  offer  been 
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prompted  by  any  feeling  of  liking  or  even  of 
regard  for  what  had  occurred,  it  would  have 
been  made  long  since.  He  must  have  heard, 
for  all  that  world  in  which  he  moved  knew  it 
perfectly,  that  she  had  left  her  home;  and 
had  there  been  the  least  spark  of  chivalrous 
feeling  in  him,  he  would  have  come  to  her  at 
once.  Her  mind  was  speedily  made  up;  she 
would  not  demean  herself  by  accepting  a  pro- 
position which  was  merely  made  to  her  out  of 
charity,  and  M.  de  Tournefort's  letter  should 
remain  unanswered. 

0,  the  weary,  weary  days  in  Podbury- 
street!  The  getting-up,  protracted  until  a 
late  hour,  in  order  to  get  over  as  much  of  the 
day  as  possible;  the  wretched  little  breakfast, 
with  London  eggs  from  fowls  who  lived  in  an 
area,  and  London  milk  from  a  cow  which  had 
not  seen  a  green  field  for  years;  the  long 
mornings,  spent  in  reading  in  the  newspaper 
the  chronicled  doings  of  that  world  in  which 
she  had  once  played  so  conspicuous  a  part, — 
records  of  dinners,  balls,  and  fetes,  with  guest 
lists  containing  the  names  of  persons  her  inti- 
macy with  whom  she  could  scarcely  even  then 
imagine  to  be  broken, — gossip  of  forthcoming 
arrangements  at  Goodwood  and  Cowes,  in  both 
of  which  places  she  had  always  held  her  court. 
The  journal  would  drop  from  her  hand  as  me- 
mory brought  before  her  the  ducal  lawn,  dot- 
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ted  all  over  with  loveliest  dresses,  and  ringing 
with  merriest  laughter  from  happily  impro- 
vised luncheon  parties;  or  a  covered  bit  of 
sea- walk  in  front  of  the  club-house  at  Cowes, 
where  on  the  night  of  the  last  regatta-ball 
she  had  met  De  Tournefort,  and  listened  to 
his  impassioned  pleading.  Her  thoughts  were 
far  away,  busy  with  the  memories  of  these 
once-happy  times,  but  her  eyes  were  gazing 
idly  before  her  on  the  tradespeople  flitting 
about  from  house  to  house,  the  flirtations  of 
the  stalwart  and  greasy  young  butcher  with 
grinning  Molly  the  cook,  the  heavily-laden 
postmen  steadily  pursuing  their  rounds,  the 
loitering  cabmen  looking  round  for  fares,  and 
all  the  panorama  of  morning  life  in  the  great 
city. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  carriages  were 
Tolling  about,  and  the  little  street  was  sonorous 
with  the  echoing  double-knocks  dealt  on  its 
tiny  doors  by  huge  footmen,  May  would  sit 
behind  the  window-curtain  watching  all  that 
was  passing,  and  ever  and  anon  drawing  far- 
ther back  into  the  shadow,  as  though  fearful 
of  being  recognised.  She  had  little  cause  for 
such  anxiety,  poor  child,  though  in  the  course 
of  the  day  she  would  see  many  of  those  with 
whom  but  a  short  time  ago  she  used  to  be  in 
constant  association :  the  Duchess  of  Melrose, 
leaning  back  in  her  luxurious  carriage,  and 
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surveying  mankind  superciliously,  though  not 
without  interest,  through  her  double  glasses ; 
Sir  Wolfrey  Delapryme  in  his  mail  phaeton, 
tooling  his  roan  cobs ;  Captain  Seaver  on  his 
neat  hack ;  and  Mrs.  Ingram  in  her  victoria. 
Mrs.  Ingram  had  stopped  inPodbury-street,  and 
had  come  up  to  see  May ;  it  being  her  maxim, 
she  said,  that i  when  any  one  had  come  to  grief 
her  pals  should  stick  by  her.'  Kate  Ingram's 
sympathy,  however  well  meant,  was  not  put 
in  a  very  acceptable  manner ;  she  said  that  no 
doubt  May  had  had  i  a  facer/  but  that  it  was 
'no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.'  She  spoke  of 
De  Tournefort  as  that  '  foreign  sportsman/ 
said  she  considered  him  a  c  snob'  and  a  c  cad/ 
and  that  May  had  done  quite  rightly  in  refus- 
ing to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  him. 
She  proposed  to  make  up  a  little  Sunday  river- 
party  of  people  who  i  wouldn't  mind,  don't  you 
know/  and  to  invite  May  to  it,  but  she  was 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  when  she  found 
May  quietly  but  firmly  declined;  and  shortly 
after  took  her  leave,  promising  to  come  again 
soon ;  a  promise  which  she  would  not  keep. 

Once  May  saw  her  husband.  Lord  Forest- 
field  drove  through  Podbury- street  in  a  han- 
som cab,  sitting  well  back,  with  his  arms 
crossed  and  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  face. 
With  her  renewed  feeling  for  him,  May 
would  rather  not  have  seen  that  smile;  it 
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showed  that  he  was  happy  and  careless,  while 
she  was  suffering  such  acute  misery.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  she  was  the  guilty  one,  and 
had  to  bear  the  consequences  of  her  guilt;  but 
in  his  own  inmost  mind  he  must  know  that  he 
had  been  at  least  equally  criminal,  and  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  neglect  and  desertion  of 
her  she  would  never  have  committed  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  now  exacting  so  fearful  a 
penalty. 

And  as  she  pondered  over  this  a  horrible 
idea  flashed  across  her ;  a  passage  in  De 
Tournefort's  letter  recurred  to  her  mind,  in 
which,  speaking  of  Lord  Forestfield,  he  had 
said,  i  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  carry  to  its  end 
a  pursuit  in  which  he  has  been  long  engaged/ 
What  could  that  mean?  What  but  that  her 
husband  had  determined  on  divorcing  her, 
with  the  view  of  marrying  some  one  else  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached.  Of  marry- 
ing some  one  else !  The  fact  that  he  himself 
was  married  had  had  no  effect  in  preventing 
his  forming  other  connections,  but  marriage 
while  she  lived  undivorced  was  for  him  impos- 
sible; it  was  in  that  view,  then,  that  he  had 
determined  on  pursuing  his  vengeance  to  the 
bitter  end. 

The  thought  drove  her  nearly  mad.  She 
felt  that  she  could  not  support  it  in  silence, 
that  she  must  go  to  him  at  once  and  make  one 
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final  appeal.  She  rose  and  looked  in  the  glass. 
Her  beauty  had  suffered  but  little  from  what 
she  had  undergone:  she  was  perhaps  a  trifle 
paler  than  usual,  but  Lord  Forestneld  had  al- 
ways expressed  his  dislike  of  blooming  hoy- 
dens, and  there  was  no  doubt  that  at  one  time 
he  admired  her  deeply  and  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  her  beauty.  Would  he  be  so  again? 
She  would  see. 

The  next  day  the  maid,  who  had  been  sent 
to  see  her  former  fellow-servants  in  Seamore- 
place,  returned  with  the  information  that 
Lord  Forestfield  had  gone  down  to  Woodburn. 
May  looked  upon  this  as  a  happy  chance,  and 

determined  on  following   him  there   at  once. 

o 

She  could  see  him  more  readily,  could  speak 
to  him  more  freely,  in  the  seclusion  of  Wood- 
burn  than  if  he  had  remained  in  town;  she 
would  go  down  there  that  very  afternoon.  In 
pursuance  of  this  determination  she  set  out, 
accompanied  only  by  her  maid,  and  dressed  in 
a  common  gown  and  bonnet  in  order  to  escape 
any  recognition.  After  a  two  hours'  railway 
journey  they  arrived  at  Crawley,  the  station 
from  which  Lord  Forestfield's  seat  was  reached, 
and  taking  a  fly  were  driven  over  to  the  gates 
of  Woodburn  Park.  There  they  halted,  leav- 
ing the  vehicle  to  await  their  return.  The 
maid,  who  was  known  to  the  lodge-keeper, 
went  forward;  and  after  learning  that  his 
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lordship  was  there  and  alone,  easily  obtained 
admission  for  herself  and  friend  to  pass 
through  the  gates.  Up  the  long  avenue, 
the  scene  of  her  great  reception  by  her  hus- 
band's tenants  on  her  return  home  after  her 
marriage,  May  Forestfield  now  crept  with 
.trembling  limbs  and  a  desperate  sinking  at 
heart,  her  humble  companion  endeavouring 
to  sustain  her  by  well-meant  though  ill-chosen 
exhortation.  Far  away  in  the  distance  glim- 
mered the  house,  a  long  low  stone  building, 
from  one  window  of  which  a  light  was  shining. 
So  far  as  May  could  make  out,  this  proceeded 
from  the  library,  a  room  immediately  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  porch,  to  which  access  was 
perfectly  easy.  The  thought  of  seeing  her 
husband  and  completely  humbling  herself  be- 
fore him,  and  of  begging,  not  indeed  to  be 
placed  back  in  her  old  position  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world — that  she  scarcely  dared  to  wish, 
much  more  to  hope: — but  for  restoration  to  his 
favour  and  his  love,  for  permission  at  least  to 
pass  some  portion  of  her  life  in  his  society, — 
the  thought  of  this  nerved  her  with  fresh 
strength,  and  enabled  her  to  reach  the  end  of 
the  avenue.  There  she  and  her  companion 
halted  for  a  momeixt  and  looked  around  them. 
So  far  as  they  could  make  out  through  the 
deepening  dusk  the  hall-door  was  open.  It 
was  May's  intention  to  creep  in  there,  and  en- 
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ter  the  library  immediately,  to  throw  herself  at 
her  husband's  feet.  By  the  aid  of  the  lamp 
which  burned  on  the  writing-table,  she  could 
discern  through  the  open  window  the  dim  out- 
line of  Lord  Forestfield's  figure  bending  over 
some  papers.  From  time  to  time  he  looked  up, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  watch  the  mo- 
ment of  his  absorption  in  order  to  effect  her 
entrance  unobserved. 

The  opportunity  offered  itself,  and  May 
stole  quietly  towards  the  porch.  Just  at  that 
moment  Lord  Forestfield  walked  to  the  win- 
dow and  peered  out  into  the  gloom. 

'Who  is  there?  he  cried,  as  he  observed 
the  shrinking  figure. 

May  was  silent. 

'Who  is  there?'  he  repeated.  'I  insist 
upon  an  answer.' 

c  Richard,'  faltered  May,  spreading  her 
hands  towards  him,  1 1 — ' 

4 1  thought  it  was  you,'  he  said,  in  a  harsh 
low  tone.  *  I  shall  discharge  the  lodge-keeper 
to-morrow  for  having  permitted  you  to  pass 
the  gate.  Now  be  off!'  he  cried,  waving  his 
hand;  'I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  ring  for 
the  servants  to  turn  you  away.  Be  off,  do 
you  hear?' 

But  May  heard  nothing.  She  had  sunk  in 
a  fainting  state  on  the  steps. 

Lord  Forestfield  then  turned  to  the  maid, 
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who  was  hastening  to  her  mistress's  assistance. 
'  Take  this  woman  away/  he  cried ;  4  and  if 
you  value  your  own  liberty,  never  bring  her 
here  again.'  Then  he  violently  closed  the 
window  and  returned  to  his  papers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THIS  LOT  TO  BE  SOLD. 

MAY  FORESTFIELD  was  brought  back  to  her 
lodgings  in  Podbury-street — how  she  never 
knew.  The  maid,  whose  devotion  had  brought 
such  obloquy  upon  her,  half  helped,  half  car- 
ried her  mistress  down  the  avenue,  and  at  the 
lodge  they  found  the  fly  which  had  brought 
them  from  Crawley.  All  the  way  to  the-  sta- 
tion, and  in  the  railway  carriage  up  to  town, 
May  lay  in  a  half- comatose,  half-hysterical 
state;  and  when  she  had  reached  her  lodging, 
and  was  once  more  installed  in  her  clean  and 
pretty,  if  not  luxurious,  bedroom,  it  was  plain 
to  the  maid  and  to  Mrs.  Wilson  that  Lady 
Forestfield  was  'in  for  an  illness'  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Their  predictions  were  speedily 
verified.  When  the  maid  visited  her  mistress 
next  morning,  she  found  her  in  a  burning 
fever,  so  far  advanced  that  her  utterances 
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were  already  half  delirious.  The  girl,  who 
was  tolerably  bright,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
devoted,  remembered  that  in  one  or  two  cases 
of  slight  illness,  under  which  Lady  Forestfield 
had  suffered  in  Seamore-place,  a  fashionabl* 
physician,  Dr.  Chenoweth,  had  been  called  in 
to  attend  her.  By  the  aid  of  the  Blue-Book 
his  address  was  obtained,  and  the  maid  started 
oif  in  a  cab  to  beg  an  immediate  visit  from 
him. 

Dr.  Chenoweth  was  something  more  than 
a  fashionable  physician;  he  was,  like  most  of 
his  brethren  with  whom  the  present  writer  is 
acquainted,  a  gentleman,  kind-hearted,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  benevolent  to  a  rare  degree. 
He  knew  all  about  the  story  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Forestfield.  There  were  few  scandals  of  any 
kind  which  did  not  come  to  his  ears,  to  be 
listened  to  generally  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug, 
to  be  repeated  sometimes — for  there  are  cer- 
tain patients  to  whom  gossip  is  better  than 
medicine,  and  to  whom  the  sound  of  the  doc- 
tor's cheery  voice  is  of  more  service  than  his 
learned  prescriptions — but  never  to  be  allowed 
to  militate  in  his  mind  against  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  them.  Dr.  Chenoweth  thought 
it  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  visiting  Lady 
Forestfield  he  might  affront  some  of  his  most 
important  patients;  for  the  affair  had  been 
much  discussed,  arid  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
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few  partisans  ranged  'themselves  on  poor  May's 
side.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Lady  Forestfield  was  then 
placed,  and  would  not  have  been  surprised 
had  they  been  such  as  possibly  to  preclude  the 
payment  of  his  fees ;  he  only  recollected  May 
Dunmow,  the  pretty  child  whom  he  remem- 
bered riding  with  her  father  Lord  Stortford  in 
the  l\ow,  and  at  whose  wedding  at  St.  An- 

o 

drew's,  Wells-street,  he,  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  family,  had  been  present.  Dr. 
Chenoweth  accordingly  bade  his  servant  tell 
the  messenger  that  his  first  visit  that  day 
would  be  to  Podbury-street. 

May  Forestfield  had  a  very  sharp  attack ; 
indeed,  for  more  than  a  fortnight  she  lay  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Dr.  Chenoweth's  earliest 
and  latest  visits  were  paid  to  her,  and  two  pro- 
fessional nurses,  hospital  sisters — skilled  and 
attentive  women  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
Gamp  and  Prig  creatures — relieved  each  other 
in  daily  and  nightly  watch  at  her  bedside. 
When,  however,  one  morning  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  week  of  her  illness,  May  opened 
her  weary  eyes,  and  for  the  first  time  was  able 
to  recognise  things  around  her,  her  glance 
fell,  not  upon  any  hired  attendant,  but  upon 
the  upturned  face  of  a  pretty  girl ;  a  delicate, 
pensive  face  surrounded  with  shining  fair 
hair,  a  face  which,  though  half  strange  to  her, 
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seemed  to  bring  back  pleasantly  familiar  re- 
collections of  long  ago. 

The  girl's  attention  was  at  once  attracted 
by  the  movement  of  the  patient,  and  she  rose 
from  her  seat  and  placed  herself  quietly  by  the 
bedside. 

'It  is  Eleanor/  murmured  May,  raising 
her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes;  'it  must  be 
Eleanor,  and  yet  how  can  she  be  here  ?  My 
head  throbs,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  were  yet 
in  a  dream.  Speak  to  me  and  say  whether 
you  are  really  there/ 

'  It  is  Eleanor,'  said  the  girl,  bending  over 
the  bed  and  smoothing  the  rumpled  pillow; 
4  it  is  Eleanor,  and  you  are  in  no  dream,  dear 
Lady  Forestfi eld ;  but  I  must  implore  you  not 
to  talk  now.  Dr.  Chenoweth  has  left  the 
strictest  orders  that  you  should  have  no  ex- 
citement, and,  for  your  own  sake,  I  must  see 
that  he  is  obeyed.' 

May  made  no  resistance;  the  mere  effort 
of  speech  had  completely  exhausted  her;  and 
she  sank  back  into  a  slumber,  during  which, 
as  her  gentle  nurse  noted  with  pleasure,  her 
breathing  was  regular  and  her  whole  manner 
devoid  of  the  feverish  restlessness  which  had 
characterised  her  slumbers  during  her  illness. 
When,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  peaceful  re- 
pose, May  again  opened  her  eyes,  she  re- 
cognised her  companion  in  an  instant,  and 
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in  a  clearer  and  firmer  voice  spoke  to  her  at 
once. 

4 1  know  you  now,  Eleanor/  she  said,  i  but 
even  now  I  cannot  account  for  your  presence 
here.  I  know  perfectly  well  I  am  at  Mrs. 
Wilson's  lodgings  in  Podbury-street,  but  that 
knowledge  does  not  account  for  your  presence. 
My  head  is  heavy  and  my  limbs  horribly  weak 
and  languid.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  gone 
through  an  illness.1 

'  You  have  gone  through  a  very  severe  ill- 
ness, dear  Lady  Forestfield,'  said  the  girl, 
fanning  the  patient's  face  with  a  huge  palm- 
leaf,  on  which  she  had  previously  sprinkled 
some  drops  of  scent,  i  and  even  now,  though  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you  recognise  me,  and  to 
hear  your  own  well-remembered  voice  once 
again,  I  must  warn  you  that  you  are  only  in 
the  very  earliest  stage  of  convalescence.  It 
will  be  brave  news  for  Dr.  Chenoweth  when 
he  comes  to-night,  for  though  he  anticipated 
your  recovery,  he  did  not  think  it  would  com- 
mence so  soon.' 

'Have  I,  then,  been  so  very  ill?'  asked 
May. 

4  For  more  than  a  fortnight  you  have  lain 
here  so  completely  prostrated  with  fever  that 
the  doctor  would  not  answer  for  you  from  day 
to  day.  Now,  however,  thank  God,  we  may 
think  that  all  danger  is  passed.' 
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May  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  was 
silent  for  some  minutes.  When  she  looked 
up  again  there  were  traces  of  tears  upon  her 
cheeks. 

'And  during  all  that  time,'  she  whispered, 
stretching  out  her  thin  wan  hand,  'you,  dear 
Eleanor,  have  been  my  nurse.1 

'  I  have  been  here  off  and  on  for  the  last 
ten  days,5  said  the  girl.  'I  did  not  hear  of 
your  illness  until  some  little  time  after  you 
had  been  attacked,  or,  of  course,  I  should  have 
been  with  you  before.' 

'  And  how  did  you  hear  of  it?'  asked  May. 

'  In  a  very  curious  way,'  said  the  girl.  *  It 
appears  that  in  your  delirium — you  must  not 
mind  my  mentioning  it,  dear  Lady  Forestfield 
— you  talked  about  all  kinds  of  curious  things, 
declared  that  you  were  destitute,  and  that 
your  only  means  of  supporting  yourself  would 
be  by  painting  pictures  for  your  livelihood. 
In  connection  with  this  you  mentioned  the 
name  of  your  old  drawing-master,  Mr.  Irvine, 
who,  you  said,  could  speak  as  to  your  capa- 
bility in  art.  Your  frequent  repetition  of  this 
name  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Cheno- 
weth,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  my  poor  father, 
and  who  still  keeps  up  his  acquaintance  with 
my  sister,  Mrs.  Chadwick.  He  knew  I  was 
staying  at  their  house,  and  one  day,  when  he 
was  calling  there,  he  took  me  aside  before  my 
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sister  came  down,  and  told  me  how  very  ill 
you  were;  told  me,  moreover,  that  while  you 
were  carefully  and  assiduously  attended  by 
the  good  people  in  this  house,  he  thought  that 
when  you  came  to  yourself— a  period  which 
he  anticipated,  but  for  which  he  could  fix  no 
date — it  would  be  a  comfort  to  you  if  your 
eyes  could  fall  upon  a  face  which  you  had 
known  in — in  happier  times,  and  of  which  you 
had  nothing  but  pleasant  reminiscences.  I 
understood  him  at  once.  I  told  him  I  thought 
I  could  say  there  had  been  no  cloud  upon  the 
friendship  with  which  you  had  once  honoured 
me ;  and  I  came  here  that  day  with  a  letter 
from  the  doctor,  which  secured  me  a  pleasant 
reception  from  Mrs.  Wilson.' 

May's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak.  She 
pressed  the  young  girl's  hand  and  fell  back 
dreamily  on  the  pillow,  grateful  to  the  Pro- 
vidence which,  in  the  midst  of  her  complete 
abandonment  by  those  who  in  her  prosperity 
she  had  imagined  were  devoted  to  her,  had 
sent  her  one  friend  to  prove  that  the  old- 
fashioned  sentiment  called  gratitude,  mocked 
at  and  ignored  nowadays,  yet  existed. 

It  was  a  strange  history,  that  of  the  friend- 
ship between  these  two  young  women,  so  dif- 
ferent in  birth  and  surroundings.  Eleanor's 
father,  Angus  Irvine,  the  son  of  a  small  Scotch 
farmer,  had  at  an  early  age  evinced  such 
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artistic  talent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
old  Lord  Stortford,  the  great  landowner  of  the 
district,  who  purchased  two  or  three  of  the 
young  lad's  early  sketches,  and  better  still, 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  establishing 
himself  for  two  or  three  years  as  an  art  student 
in  Kome.  The  good  which  the  young  man  here 
did  for  himself  (on  his  first  arrival  his  tastes 
and  sympathies,  quickened  by  the  ever-present 
daily  surroundings,  so  fired  his  eye  and  nerved 
his  hand  that  old  Roman  colonists,  whose 
judgment  had  been  tempered  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, predicted  the  greatest  things  of  him) 
was  not  without  a  certain  counterbalance  of 
evil.  The  loose  life  led  by  many  of  his  Bohe- 
mian companions,  the  gatherings  at  the  Gaffe 
Greco,  the  soirees  intimes  of  men  and  women  at 
which  he  was  a  constant  guest,  had  a  baleful 
effect  on  the  hitherto  strictly-kept  Scottish 
youth,  and  his  name  was  scarcely  known  in 
the  art  circles  of  Rome  before  a  rumour  ran 
round  that  Angus  Irvine  was  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  so  many  other  young  men  of  pro- 
mise, and  was  becoming  dissipated,  not  to  say 
drunken.  The  rumour  was  harsh  and  exag- 
gerated, and  it  had  an  exaggerated  and  harsh 
effect.  He  was  a  mere  boy  after  all,  this  gaunt 
beardless  youth  of  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
and  a  few  glasses  of  wine  had  unwonted  power 
on  one  who,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  mountain 
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home,  had  been  brought  up  a  strict  abstainer ; 
and  had  the  censorious  left  him  in  peace,  it  is 
probable  that,  so  far  as  the  drink  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  soon  have  got  the  better  of 
his  newly-acquired  freedom,  and  settled  down 
to  a  steady  plodding  life.  As  it  was,  when  he 
learned — as  he  did  speedily — that  his  conduct 
had  become  the  subject  of  conversation 
amongst  a  certain  set,  he  received  the  news 
with  an  outbreak  of  wrath,  which,  cooling 
down,  was  supplanted  by  a  sturdy  Scotch  ob- 
stinacy, under  which  he  determined  to  c  gang 
his  ain  gait,'  and  to  treat  the  animadversion 
of  his  detractors  with  contempt.  He  laboured 
fitfully  thenceforward,  turning  out  now  bril- 
liant work,  now  pictures  which,  though  un- 
deniably possessing  genius,  were  hurried  and 
scamped ;  his  doing  of  that  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  done  was  more  regular,  while  his 
drinking  was  harder  than  ever. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  change.  Angus 
Irvine  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Stortford 
intimating  a  desire  that  he  should  come  to 
London,  it  being  the  old  lord's  wish  to  see  his 
protege  settled  and  striving  for  the  honours  of 
the  Academy  before  he  died.  Irvine  was  sen- 
sible enough  to  know  that  this  was  the  turn- 
ing-point of  his  fate,  and  that  if  he  neglected 
such  an  opportunity  he  would  have  no  other 
chance.  He  was  aware  of  his  lamentable  fail- 
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ing,  and  was  determined  to  seize  on  and  over- 
come it  there  and  then ;  and  being  a  man  of 
great  power  of  will  and  determination,  he  was 
able  to  carry  out  his  intention.  He  started  for 
England  within  a  few  weeks,  and  immediately 
on  his  arrival  paid  a  visit  to  his  patron.  The 
old  nobleman  was  delighted  with  the  modest 
demeanour  and  brilliant  conversational  powers 
of  the  young  artist ;  he  introduced  him  to  his 
son,  Mr.  Dumnow,  a  young  man  of  about  An- 
gus's  own  age,  who  had  already  made  a  bril- 
liant figure  in  Parliament,  and  who  was  about 
to  be  married  to  a  charming  girl,  to  whom 
Angus  was  also  made  known.  He  presented 
him  to  the  leading  art  critics  and  connoisseurs 
of  the  day,  from  some  of  whom  the  young 
Scotchman  received  valuable  commissions; 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years, 
Lord  Stortford  heard  from  Angus  of  his  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  brother  artist,  the  old  nobleman 
was  scarcely  less  happy  than  he  had  been  at 
his  own  son's  wedding,  which  had  taken  place 
a  year  previously,  and  he  bestowed  a  substan- 
tial mark  of  his  regard  upon  the  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

Years  went  on,  and  after  a  lapse  of  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  of  them,  the  two  pretty 
girls  who  had  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irvine  were  growing  into  young  women,  and 
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Angus  Irvine  himself,  his  constitution  under- 
mined by  excesses  of  all  kinds,  was  rapidly 
lapsing  into  a  broken  elderly  man ;  for  within 
a  very  few  years  of  his  marriage,  so  soon  as 
the  joys  of  domesticity  were  beginning  to  pall 
upon  him,  he  found  delight  in  the  loose  and 
brilliant  society  only  too  ready  to  welcome 
him  ;  the  old  desire  for  drink  came  upon  him, 
and  he  yielded  to  it  with  scarcely  a  struggle. 
All  the  young  fellows  about  town  were  de- 
lighted to  have  the  company  of  Angus  Irvine, 
who  talked  so  brilliantly,  and  sung  the  homely 
Scotch  ditties  with  such  exquisite  pathos; 
who  could  brew  a  bowl  of  punch  as  quickly 
and  as  deftly  ,as  he  Gould  sketch  a  delicious 
caricature,  and  who  never  minded  to  what 
hour  of  the  morning  he  sat  up.  Nor  did  this 
cheery  convivialist  confine  himself  to  men's 
society,  or  blush  to  be  seen  driving  in  the 
carriages  or  seated  in  the  opera-boxes  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  improprieties  of  the  time. 
Old  Lord  Stortford  was  dead  ;  but  his  son 
and  his  son's  wife,  and  the  friends  to  whom, 
they  had  introduced  their  northern  protege', 
shook  their  heads  dismally,  prophesied  Angus's 
ruin,  and  wondered  what  Mrs.  Irvine  would 
do. 

Mrs.  Irvine  settled  that  question  within  a 
very  few  months.  She  was  a  meek  little 
woman,  devoted  to  her  Angus,  with  a  sweet 
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temper  and  a  bad  constitution  ;  and  when  she 
found  that  she  was  deserted  by  her  husband, 
and  that  the  establishment  generally  was 
going  to  ruin,  she  thought  the  best  thing  she 
could  do  was  to  die — and  she  did  it  off-hand. 
The  shock  of  her  death  sobered  the  poor 
wretch  for  a  time.  He  had  long  since  given 
up  all  hope  of  selling,  or  indeed  of  painting, 
any  more  pictures;  his  muddled  brain  and 
unsteady  hand  forbade  that ;  but  Lord  Stort- 
ford  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  who  had 
known  him  in  better  times  had  engaged  him 
as  drawing-master  to  their  children,  more  for 
the  sake  of  bestowing  a  small  annuity  on  him 
than  from  the  idea  of  a»y  good  to  be  obtained 
from  his  instruction,  and  he  now  saw  his  way 
to  a  new  method  of  money-making. 

His  elder  daughter,  Fanny,  who  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  inherited  from  him  a 
remarkably  sweet  voice,  and  sung  Scotch 
ballads  with  all  the  taste  and  pathos  which 
had  been  so  much  applauded  in  her  father. 
This  was  a  talent  which  it  struck  Angus 
should  be  cultivated,  and  accordingly,  by 
Lord  Stortford's  aid,  he  procured  her  entree 
as  a  pupil  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and, 
after  a  few  years'  instruction,  she  made  her 
debut  .as  a  concert-singer  with  considerable 
success.  The  talent  of  one  daughter  having 
been  thus  utilised,  Angus  Irvine  thought  it 
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time  that  the  younger,  Eleanor,  should  take 
her  turn  at  bread-winning.  What  to  do  with 
her  was  the  crux.  Eleanor  had  a  good  speak- 
ing voice,  but  no  ear  and  no  musical  talent  • 
neither  of  the  children  had  inherited  her 
father's  artistic  ability,  and  the  education 
which  they  had  received,  though  fair  enough, 
was  not  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  act  as 
governesses  in  the  present  day,  when  ladies, 
possessed  of  every  possible  accomplishment 
and  willing  to  accept  next  to  nothing,  are 
advertising  for  situations. 

What  occurred  to  him  as  a  happy  thought 
at  length  flashed  into  Angus  Irvine's  brain — 
he  would  make  his  girl  an  actress !  She  was 
really  good-looking — much  handsomer  than 
many  of  those  women  whom  he  used  to  know 
in  the  old  time,  and  who  drew  large  salaries. 
He  could  get  her  taught  to  speak  by  a  pro- 
fessional elocutionist,  and  she  would  soon  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  household  expenses. 

When  this  plan  was  mooted  to  Eleanor, 
her  horror  was  extreme.  She  implored  her 
father  not  to  attempt  to  carry  it  out,  declared 
her  readiness  to  undertake  any  kind  of  ser- 
vice, no  matter  how  menial,  but  spoke  in  such 
piteous  terms  of  the  degradation  she  should 
feel  in  having  to  appear  before  the  public, 
that  the  Angus  Irvine  of  a  few  years  before 
would  not  have  required  her  to  speak  twice 
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on  the  subject.  Now,  however,  drink  and 
misfortune  had  rendered  him  callous ;  he  re- 
leased himself  from  his  daughter's  weeping 
embrace,  and  bade  her  make  up  her  mind  to 
what  he  had  decided.  In  an  agony  of  terror 
and  fright,  the  girl  rushed  off  to  the  one  per- 
son in  London  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  true 
and  influential  friend  of  her  father's,  Lord 
Stortford,  and  told  him  all,  imploring  his  in- 
terference on  her  behalf.  Lord  Stortford  was 
greatly  touched  at  the  girl's  entreaties,  and 
after  a  consultation  with  his  wife,  he  called 
on  Angus  Irvine,  and,  without  hinting  at  his 
interview  with  Eleanor,  said  that  he  had  a 
plan  to  which  he  requested  Mr.  Irvine's 
sanction.  This  was  that  Eleanor  should  come 
•to  and  live  in  Grosvenor-square  as  .companion 
to  his  daughter  May.  This  proposition  suited 
Angus  Irvine  very  well.  He  would  be  rid  of 
the  very  moderate  expense  entailed  upon  him 
by  Eleanor,  who  would  hand  over  to  him  the 
liberal  salary  she  was  to  receive  in  considera- 
tion of  her  services ;  so  that  he  made  no  ob- 
jection, and  the  next  week  saw  Eleanor  in- 
stalled as  May's  companion  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  where,  a  great  friendship  having 
grown  up  between  the  girls,  she  remained 
for  eighteen  months,  until  May's  marriage 
with  Lord  Forestfield. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of 
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her  convalescence,  May  renewed  her  conversa- 
tion jvith  her  friend. 

4  You  must  have  thought  it  very  unkind 
of  me,  dear,'  she  said,  placing  her  hand  in 
Eleanor's,  '  that  notwithstanding  our  great 
intimacy,  and  the  love  and  affection  I  had 
from  you  in  Grosvenor- square,  I  have  scarcely 
taken  any  notice  of  you  since  my  marriage.' 

'Not  at  all,  dear  Lady  Forestfield,'  said 
Eleanor.  '  I  never  imagined  that  that  intimacy, 
pleasant  as  it  was  to  me,  could  be  kept  up.  You 
were  not  out  during  the  most  part  of  the  time 
I  was  with  you,  you  must  remember,  and  after 
your  marriage  I  knew  that  you  would  take 
up  your  position  in  society,  which  involved 
innumerable  claims  upon  you,  and  would 
form  your  own  circle  of  friends.' 

'  From  which  circle,'  said  May,  with  a  sigh, 
i  I  omitted  you,  the  very  best  of  them,  the 
only  one  who  has  remembered  me  in  my  time 
of  trouble.  I  think  you  said  you  were  staying 
with  your  sister  ?  Where  is  Mr.  Irvine  ?' 

'  Papa  has  been  dead  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month,' said  Eleanor,  glancing  down  at  her 
black  dress.  '  He  was  ill,  if  you  recollect,  just 
before  your  marriage,  and  he  never  recovered, 
but  faded  gradually  away/ 

'  I  wish  my  poor  papa  had  been  alive  to 
help  him,'  said  May ;  c  he  would  have  seen 
that  his  old  friend  wanted  for  nothing.' 
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'  I  am  sure  of  that,'  said  Eleanor ;  '  but, 
fortunately,  rny  sister  was  enabled  to. take 
care  of  her  father  in  his  last  illness.  She  was 
married  a  few  months  before  his  death  to  a 
very  rich  man.' 

'  Indeed !'  said  May.     '  Who  is  he  ?' 

c  His  name  is  Chadwick,'  said  Eleanor.  '  I 
suppose  he  would  be  called  a  tradesman,  for 
he  is  the  senior  member  of  a  firm  which  em- 
ploys hundreds  of  men  in  making  boilers  and 
engines  for  steam  vessels.  He  attends  to 
business  himself,  and  is  every  day  at  his 
works,  which  are  down  the  river  somewhere; 
but  they  live  in  a  splendid  house  in  Fairfax- 
gardens,  and  Fanny  now  receives  and  goes 
into  a  great  deal  of  what  I  suppose  is  called 
excellent  society. \ 

4 1  recollect  having  heard  of  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick's  parties,  now  you  mention  the  name/ 
said  May,  i  and  of  their  having  some  spe- 
cialty, but  what  it  is  I  cannot  remember.' 

4  They  are  very  grand,  very  hot,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, considered  very  splendid,'  said  Eleanor; 
'but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
particular  about  them,  unless  it  be  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  number  of  artists  of  different 
kinds — painters  and  musical  people  I  mean. 
Fanny  always  takes  occasion  to  say  that  she 
never  forgets  the  class  of  which  she  was  once 
a  member  •-  but  I  am  bound  to  say  her  recog- 
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nition  of  them  is  something  too  like  patronage 
for  my  taste.' 

'And  you  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick,  Eleanor?  and  you  are  happy?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Eleanor,  '  I  suppose  so/ 

'  That  was  but  a  half-hearted  answer/  said 
May.  'Are  you  really  happy?  You  used  to 
speak  frankly  to  me  in  the  old  days;  are  you 
frank  now?' 

4 1  never  could  be  otherwise  with  you,  dear 
Lady  Forestfield,  and  I  will  tell  you  plainly 
that  just  now  I  have  some  cause  for  discom- 
fort. The  general  life  at  Fairfax-gardens  is 
not  particularly  suited  to  my  taste ;  but  every- 
body is  especially  kind  to  me,  and  I  should 
make  no  complaint,  were  it  not  that  recently . 
Fanny  seems  to  have  made  up  her  mind  to' 
carry  out  a  project  with  which  I  am  greatly 
concerned,  and  to  which  I  have  a  strong 
objection.' 

'This  project  is,  of  course,  to  marry  you/ 
said  May,  '  to  some  friend  of  her  own?' 

'  Not  particularly  a  friend  of  hers/  said 
Eleanor,  cbut  a  man  of  fashion,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  a  celebrity,  a  connection  with 
whom  would,  she  thinks,  be  advantageous.' 

'  And  you  don't  care  for  him  ?'  asked  May. 

4  Not  in  the  faintest  degree/  replied  Elea- 
nor. '  He  is  very  clever,  very  agreeable,  and 
particularly  polished  and  courteous  in  his 
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manner  towards  women  ;  a  little  too  polished 
perhaps,'  she  added. 

4  May  I  ask  his  name  ?'  said  Lady  Forestfield. 

4  Certainly,'  said  Eleanor,  with  a  smile. 
4  It  is  a  curious  one,  but  his  mother  or  grand- 
mother— I  do  not  know  which — was  origin- 
ally Greek  :  his  name  is  Spiridion  Pratt.' 

Lady  Forestfield  started.  4  Spiridion  Pratt !' 
she  echoed ;  4  I  think  I  know  him ;  there  could 
not  be  two  men  of  that  name.' 

4  0,  he  knows  you,'  said  Eleanor ;  4  he  has 
been  to  your  house ;  he  was  taken  there  by 
Mrs.  Hamblin.' 

4  Exactly,'  said  Lady  Forestfield  ;  4 1  re- 
member now.7 

4 Do  you  dislike  him?'  asked  Eleanor, 
looking  up  astonished  at  her  friend's  evident 
embarrassment. 

4 1  know — I  know  very  little  of  Mr.  Pratt. 
And  it  is  to  him  that  your  sister  wishes  to 
marry  you?' 

4  Yes,'  said  Eleanor.  4  And  from  what 
little  you  do  know  of  him,  you  think  I  am 
right  in  objecting,  do  you  not?' 

4 1  don't  say  that,  dear,'  said  May,  4but  I 
certainly  do  not  think  you  are  wrong,' 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

NOUVEAUX  RICHES. 

ELEANOR  IRVINE  spoke  with  perfect  truth  when 
she  said  that  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  was  a  very  rich  man.  Boiler-making 
and  engine-supplying,  when  you  have  secured 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  are  very 
paying  concerns ;  and  very  few  of  the  large 
steam-shipping  companies,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land but  on  the  Continent,  did  not  procure 
their  propelling  apparatus  from  Chadwick  and 
Co.  In  the  United  States,  too,  the  firm  was 
well  known  and  largely  employed.  Some  of 
the  largest  grain  elevators  in  Chicago  had  been 
supplied  by  them,  and  the  lifts  which  convey 
yqu  to  your  bedroom  on  the  tenth  story  at 
the  Jefferson  House,  Saratoga,  or  the  Great 
Atlantic  Hotel,  Newport,  N.  J.,  bear  the  familiar 
name.  This  preeminence  in  his  trade  had  all 
been  achieved  by  Mr.  Chadwick  himself.  He 
was  a  very  poor  boy,  with  but  a  smattering  of 
education,  when  he  first  went  in  as  an  appren- 
tice to  the  drawing-office  of  the  works  at  New- 
castle, the  manager  having  taken  him  on  out 
of  friendship  for  his  father,  then  recently  dead ; 
but  he  went  through  the  whole  routine  of  that 
establishment,  from  the  hardest  hand-labour 
to  the  highest  head-work,  until  he  emerged 
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from  it  as  its  owner,  and  now  held  it  as  a  kind 
of  adjunct  to  his  larger  and  more  important 
establishment  on  the  Thames.  Mr.  Chadwick 
was  not  a  speculative  man,  and  was  never 
tempted  to  put  out  any  of  his  capital  with  the 
perspective  hope  of  large  interests  in  Bara- 
tarian  loans  or  investments  in  the  enormous 
silver  mines  of  Grass  Valley,  Colorado.  He 
held  a  certain  number  of  shares,  just  sufficient 
to  make  the  directors  regard  it  as  good  policy 
to  keep  well  with  him,  in  such  steam-shipping 
companies  as  he  supplied  with  engines,  but 
he  found  that  the  profits  derived  from  his 
legitimate  undertaking  brought  him  in  income 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  his  wants. 

This  income  enabled  him  to  maintain  a 
handsome  residence  in  Fairfax-gardens;  to 
entertain  company  constantly,  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  hospitality;  to  allow  his  wife  to 
commit  any  extravagances  she  pleased  at  the 
milliner's  and  the  jeweller's,  and  to  have  all 
the  carriages  and  horses  she  chose.  It  gave 
him  a  villa  on  the  Thames,  and  a  shooting-box 
in  Aberdeenshire ;  and  if  it  did  not  make  him 
happy,  there  were  plenty  of  people  who  said  it 
ought  to  have  done  so,  and  who  passed  their  lives 
in  envying  him  and  wishing  to  be  in  his  place. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Chadwick  is  a 
happy  man.  He  has  an  imperturbably  good 
temper,  which  no  amount  of  business  worry 
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can  upset,  and  he  is  very  proud  of  his  wife. 
There  were  plenty  of  men  of  birth  and  breed- 
ing whom  Mr.  Chadwick  had  met  in  business, 
and  who,  knowing  his  wealth  and  the  value  of 
a  connection  with  him,  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  introduce  the  rich  boiler-maker  to 
their  sisters  and  daughters,  and  to  use  all 
their  influence  to  induce  those  female  mem- 
bers of  their  family  to  secure  his  hand.  But 
Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  own  frank  phraseology, 
4  did  not  go  in  for  swells ;'  and  though  in  later 
days  he  was  pleased  to  see  a  large  number  of 
smart  people  at  his  house,  and  to  read  their 
names  and  titles  duly  set  forth  in  the  next 
morning's  paper,  it  was  because  he  knew  this 
gave  pleasure  to  his  wife,  whose  every  wish 
he  delighted  in  forestalling.  When  Mr.  Chad- 
wick first  saw  Miss  Irvine,  with  a  rose  in  her 
hair  and  a  piece  of  music  in  her  hand,  in  front 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  St.  James's  Hall,  and 
heard  her  warble  '  Coming  through  the  Rye,' 
he  determined  that,  if  possible,  she  should  be 
his  wife.  The  difficulty  was  not  great;  the 
young  lady  was  ambitious,  her  father  was 
mercenary ;  and  from  the  day  on  which  they 
were  married,  4  my  Fan'  was  Mr.  Chadwick's 
first  consideration,  ranking  even  before  'the 
works,'  which  up  to  that  time  had  held  posses- 
sion of  his  mind,  to  the  exclusion  almost  of 
any  other  subject. 
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Mrs.  Chadwick  was  what  is  called  *  an 
elegant-looking  woman,'  with  dark  complexion, 
regular  features,  and  a  slight  figure;  her  man- 
ners were  good,  she  spoke  French  and  Italian 
with  fluency,  had  sufficient  shrewdness  to 
catch  the  pervading  tone,  and  was  altogether 
quite  presentable  in  society.  She  had  been 
ambitious  when  she  was  only  a  concert-singer, 
and  dependent  on  her  own  resources.  Now 
that  she  had  a  large  income  at  her  command 
she  determined  to  make  her  mark ;  to  be  talked 
of,  renowned,  the  object  of  curiosity,  and  the 
subject  of  gossip,  was  her  dearest  wish.  She 
could  have  obtained  the  notoriety  she  wanted 
in  one  season,  by  entering  into  a  desperate 
flirtation — for  there  would  have  been  no  lack 
of  men  willing  to  flirt  to  any  extent  with  her, 
some  for  mere  fun,  and  others  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  good  thing  of  it — and  there  are 
always  plenty  of  persons  ready  to  spread  scan- 
dal and  slander.  But  Mrs.  Chadwick  had  no 
intention  of  entering  upon  any  flirtation,  even 
of  the  mildest  kind;  she  said  she  was  'not 
naturally  given  that  w^ay,'  and  moreover  she 
had  seen  quite  enough  of  poverty  and  precari- 
ous existence  to  prevent  her  from  compro- 
mising the  very  excellent  position  which  fate 
had  assigned  her;  so  she  sat  herself  calmly 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  social  ladder,  deter- 
mined to  scale  it  by  entertainments  given  to 
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the  best  people  whom  she  could  induce  to 
accept  her  invitations.  She  began  by  inviting 
the  wives  of  the  baronets  and  members  of 
parliament  with  whom  Mr.  Chadwick  was 
concerned  in  various  business  mutters;  and 
though  these  ladies,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  intensely  respectable,  at  first  hung  back, 
having  heard  rumours  of  Mrs.  Chadwick's 
ante -nuptial  professional  experiences,  and  hav- 
ing a  vague  idea  that  she  had  been  'on  the 
stage,'  their  husbands,  to  whom  the  business 
connection  with  Mr..  Chadwick  was  valuable, 
insisted  on  their  not  merely  accepting  the  in- 
vitation, but  on  their  behaving  themselves 
without  the  stiffness  and  frigidity  which  they 
delighted  to  display  whenever  they  thought 
they  could  safely  do  so. 

The  step  thus  made  was  satisfactory,  but 
the  society  obtained  by  it  was  rather  poor. 
It  began  to  improve  when  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  House,  and  the  private  secre- 
taries of  ministers  whom  Mr.  Chadwick  had 
now  and  then  occasion  to  wait  upon,  found 
out  and  appreciated  the  excellence  of  the  cui- 
sine and  the  cellar  in  Fairfax-gardens,  and 
not  only  came  themselves  when  asked,  but 
brought  their  friends — guardsmen,  Foreign- 
office  clerks,  and  men  about  town  of  various 
ages  and  degrees.  So  far  as  the  men  were 
concerned,  this  was  all  very  well;  but  Mrs, 
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Chad  wick  saw  with  regret  that,  with  the  ladies 
she  had  made  very  little  way.  The  extremely 
proper  and  generally  plain-headed  wives  of 
the  commercial  baronets  and  M.P.s  turned  up 
their  eyes  at  each  other  in  horror  at  some  of 
the  male  company,  whose  loose  living  was 
notorious,  and  whom  they  saw  dancing  attend- 
ance in  Fairfax-gardens;  dear  Lord  George 
never  brought  dear  Lady  George,  the  Marquis 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  the  Marchioness, 
although  Mrs.  Chad  wick  gave  him  frequent 
opportunities  for  doing  sp ;  and  though  several 
of  the  private  secretaries  chattered  volubly 
enough  about  their  sisters,  no  cards  from  those 
ladies  were  ever  delivered  in  Fairfax-gardens. 
Mrs.  Chadwick  suffered  deeply  under  this 
social  ban ;  she  could  not  see  the  way  to  fight 
against  it  herself,  and  at  last  took  Charley 
Ormerod,  one  of  the  private  secretaries,  and 
the  best  leader  of  a  cotillon  in  London,  into 
her  confidence.  Charley  was  very  frank  in- 
deed upon  the  point.  '  If  you  want  to  get 
hold  of  this  sort  of  people,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Chadwick,'  said  he,  '  and  'pon  my  word  I  don't 
see  why — you  being  so  very  charming  your- 
self, and  all  that  sort  of  thing — you  will  find 
it  uncommonly  difficult.  There  is  so  much 
going  on  in  their  own  set,  that  they  won't  go 
anywhere,  don't  you  know,  unless  it  is  to  meet 
some  particular  person  or  to  see  some  particu- 
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lar  thing.  Now  your  cook  is  first  class,  and 
Chadwick  has  some  dry  champagne  that  is 
really  Al,  and  if  there  were  nothing  so  good 
elsewhere  in  both  those  ways,  they  would 
come  for  that  ;  but  there  is,  and  so  they  won't. 
You  will  ask  how  it  is  that  Madame  Schotten- 
berger  and  Mrs.  Stutterheim  go  into  society 
when  their  position  is  no  better  than  yours, 
and  their  houses,  I  think,  nothing  like  so  nice ; 
but  then,  you  see,  both  Schottenberger  and 
Stutterheim  are  in  the  City,  and  they  are  able, 
don't  you  know,  to  give  these  people  what 
one  may  call  a  leg-up  in  the  way  of  making  a 
little  premium  on  shares.  Mr.  Chadwick  is 
not  in  that  line ;  he  is  the  last  man  who  would 
think  of  doing  anything  of  that  sort  if  he  were. 
Now  if  you  could  only  give  them  some  spe- 
cialty. There  is  that  fine  billiard-room  at  the 
back ;  what  do  you  say  to  turning  it  into  a 
theatre,  having  a  stage  at  the  end,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  And  there  are  lots  of  ama- 
teurs who  would  be  only  too  delighted  to 
come  and  act ;  or  you  could  get  up  tableaux, 
don't  you  know,  with  pretty  girls,  and  have 
Eardley  or  some  of  those  fellows  to  pose  them, 
and  then  supper,  don't  you  know,  and  that 
sort  of  thing;  if  you  could  do  one,  and  just 
get  it  talked  about,  everybody  would  be  wild 
to  come  to  the  next.' 

Mrs.  Chadwick  ponders  over  this  idea,  bi; 
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is  afraid  it  will  not  do,  at  least  so  far  as 
dramatic  representation  is  concerned.  The 
tableaux  might  be  managed  quietly  at  some 
future  time ;  but  Mr.  Chadwick,  whose  child- 
hood was  passed  among  strict  dissenters  in  the 
North,  has  a  strong  objection  to  theatrical 
entertainments,  and  his  wife  thinks  best  to 
give  him  no  cause  for  complaint.  Neverthe- 
less, the  attempt  to  secure  superior  society 
must  be  made ;  and  it  is  first  made  with  con- 
certs. Mrs.  Chadwick  drives  round  to  some 
of  those  whom  she  used  to  know  in  her  pro- 
fessional days;  old  Sir  Gottlieb  Moto,  the 
famous  music-master,  who  smiles  and  rubs  his 
hands,  and  will  give  her  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power,  and  Mr.  Bluck,  the  well-known 
entrepreneur  of  the  Ante- Chamber  Concerts, 
who  every  year  produces  such  a  wonderful 
prospectus,  and  who  knows  far  too  much  about 
music  to  attempt  to  play  or  sing.  By  the  aid 
of  these  gentlemen  a  very  excellent  concert 
was  given,  at  which  all  the  noted  singers  of 
the  day  were  present,  and  were  exceptionally 
treated  in  being  asked  to  remain  after  their 
labours  were  over,  and  mingle  with  the  com- 
pany. Mrs.  Chadwick  made  a  great  point  of 
this,  and  went  about  murmuring  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  baronets  and  M.P.s  that 
she  did  not  forget  the  time  when  she  herself 
was  in  a  similar  position,  and  that  she  would 
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always  be  glad  to  welcome  her  brothers  and 
sisters  in  art ;  at  which  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters muttered  'How  charming!'  to  her  face, 
and  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  raised  their 
eyebrows  to  each  other  when  her  back  was 
turned. 

All  those  who  were  present  congratulated 
Mrs.  Chadwick  on  her  delightful  concert,  but 
she  was  shrew^d  enough  to  see  that  she  was  no 
nearer  the  end  she  had  proposed  to  herself — 
the  entertainment  of  a  better  class  of  society;- 
so  Charley  Ormerod  was  again  called  into  con-  \ 

sultation,  with  the  result  that  the  tableaux 
were  determined  upon,  and  set  about  in  ear- 
nest. There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  good- 
looking  young  people  to  volunteer  for  the  dif- 
ferent characters  so  soon  as  the  idea  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  it  was  understood  that  the  thing 
was  to  be  carried  out  without  reference  to 
expense.  The  sisters  of  two  or  three  of  the 
private  secretaries,  who  knew  the  fascination 
of  dishevelled  hair  and  bare  arms,  and  who 
saw  their  way  to  Andromache  lamenting  over 
the  dead  body  of  Hector,  or  Jephtha's  daugh- 
ter in  her  solitude  amongst  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, induced  their  brothers  to  propose  them 
at  once;  and  amongst  Mr.  Chadwick's  pluto- 
cratic Tyburnian  connection  there  were  many 
pretty  girls  only  too  glad  to  be  utilised.  The 
committee  of  management  was  composed  of 
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men  of  the  highest  artistic  repute  in  London. 
Old  Mr.  Tabardy,  who  passed  his  early  life  in 
writing  burlesques,  and  whose  latter  days  are 
spent  in  even  a  more  comic  way  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pedigrees  and  the  search  for  coats- 
of-arms  for  parvenus,  came  up  from  the  He- 
ralds' College,  bearing  two  elaborate  books  of 
costume  pictures;  Mr.  Eardley,  R.A.,  who 
looks  like  Glaucus  the  Athenian,  was  there 
to  superintend  the  embodiment  of  one  of  his 
own  dreamy  sensuous  creations ;  and  Mr.  Gurth, 
who  would  be  Eardley's  shadow  if  he  had  not 
a  large  body  and  capable  brain  of  his  own, 
was  of  course  there  also.  Mogg,  R.  A.,  came 
(of  course  in  his  worsted  comforter,  though 
the  month  was  June),  and  gave  excellent  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  preparing  a  tableau  of 
the  days  of  Charles  II. ;  and  Ghoule,  the  great 
tragedian,  who  was  never  before  seen  in  the 
daylight,  'made  up'  the  gentleman  who  was 
to  portray  the  dead  body  of  Hector  in  the 
most  approved  charnel-house  fashion.  Each 
tableau  was  to  be  ushered  in  by  music,  and 
the  choice  of  that  music  and  its  direction  was 
left  to  Mr.  Shamus  O'Voca,  who  is  as  popular 
in  society  as  he  is  clever  in  his  art.  Auguste 
and  Nathan  were  nearly  worried  out  of  their 
Jives;  and  in  addition  to  them,  by  favour  of 
the  managers,  various  theatrical  tailors  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  costumes. 
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All  this  preparation  began  to  be  talked  of  in 
those  circles  amongst  which  Mrs.  Chad  wick 
most  wanted  it  made  known ;  faint  wishes  for 
invitations  were  heard,  which,  after  the  full- 
dress  rehearsal  carefully  arranged  for  by 
Charley  Ormerod  and  duly  notified  in  the 
newspapers,  grew  into  furious  desire.  Under 
Charley's  advice,  Mrs,  Chadwick  at  first  stood 
firm,  and  issued  very  few  cards  to  persons 
whom  she  had  not  previously  known.  '  There 
would  be  another  representation  later  on,'  she 
said  to  those  asking  on  behalf  of  their  friends, 
'and  they  could  come  then.'  This  reply,  of 
course,  fanned  the  flame — they  must  come  the 
first  time,  nothing  could  prevent  them;  and 
eventually,  by  what  Charley  called  'jockey- 
ship'  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  'diplomacy/  the 
boilermaker's  wife  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing one  duchess,  two  marchionesses,  four 
countesses,  and  a  great  number  of  lords  and 
ladies  at  the  first  representation  of  her  ta- 
bleaux. 

From  that  time  forth  Mrs.  Chadwick's 
course  was  easy.  After  her  second  season, 
now  just  concluded,  she  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  royalty  at  her  tableaux,  and  a 
garden-party  which  she  gave  at  the  villa  on 
the  Thames  was  pronounced  the  most  perfect 
fete  seen  for  many  years ;  the  description  of  it 
and  of  the  company  assembled  filled  a  column 
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of  the  Sluice,  a  journal  not  generally  given  to 
reporting  such  matters;  and  old  Lord  Quoch 
wrote  a  poem  about  it,  which  was  made  to  do 
duty  as  letter-press  to  a  fanciful  river-side 
illustration,  and  published  in  the  Albert-gate 
Magazine.  By  this  means  Mrs.  Chadwick 
was  fully  established  as  one  of  the  personages 
of  the  day,  and  her  movements  were  duly 
chronicled  among  the  'fashionable  arrange- 
ments' advertised  by  the  fashionable  journal. 
With  all  her  frivolity  and  her  hankering 
after  great  society,  the  woman  was  kind- 
hearted,  as  she  had  proved  by  her  treatment 
of  her  sister.  When  in  the  days  gone  by  it 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Irvine  that  Eleanor 
should  be  sent  upon  the  stage,  the  plan  was 
rather  approved  of  than  otherwise  by  Fanny, 
who  thought  it  time  that  her  sister  should  be 
earning  her  own  livelihood,  and  saw  nothing 
to  be  complained  of  in  the  means  by  which  it 
was  proposed  she  should  do  so.  After  her 
marriage,  indeed,  while  enlarging  on  her  own 
experiences  in  the  concert-rooms,  she  would 
aver  it  to  be  a  very  different  arena  from  the 
stage,  would  shake  her  head  at  the  mention  of 
ladies  of  the  theatrical  profession,  of  whom 
not  more  than  two  (who  were  supposed  to 
have  certificates  of  character  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Editor  of  Punch) 
were  admitted  into  Mrs.  Chadwick's  society. 
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But  formerly,  when  there  had  seemed  to  be  a 
chance  of  thirty  shillings  a  week  being  added 
to  the  general  income,  Fanny  not  merely  had 
felt  no  scruple  at  Eleanor's  following  this  de- 
spised profession,  but  had  rated  her  sister 
soundly  when  the  girl  expressed  her  horror  at 
the  career  in  store  for  her ;  nor  while  she  was 
still  toiling  in  concert-rooms  was  she  best 
pleased  that  Eleanor  should  be  leading  a  com- 
paratively easy  life  in  that  very  society  to 
which  she,  Fanny,  had  always  aspired.  After 
her  marriage,  however,  all  was  very  different. 
Mrs.  Chadwick  then  thought  it  scarcely  right 
that  her  sister  should  be  i  dependent  on  a  fine 
lady,'  more  especially  a  fine  lady  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  any  notice  of  Mrs. 
Chadwick,  although  that  worthy  woman  had 
what  children  call  'spelled'  for  it  in  every 
possible  way ;  and  when  Mr.  Irvine  died, 
Fanny  took  her  sister  from  her  father's  poor 
lodging,  to  which  she  had  returned  after  May 
Dunmow's  marriage,  and  bade  her  be  happy 
at  Fairfax-gardens  until  she  should  possess  a 
home  of  her  own. 

At  Fairfax-gardens  Eleanor  lived  happily 
enough  until  this  question  of  her  marriage 
arose  to  cause  her  annoyance.  Occasions  of 
difference  between  the  sisters  had  previously 
been  slight  and  few,  for  Eleanor  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  way  to  her  sister's  whims,  and 
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save  when  she  was  requested  to  give  up  her 
black  dress  at  the  end  of  six  months — a  period 
which  Mrs.  Chadwick  thought  quite  long 
enough  to  show  any  outward  signs  of  lamenta- 
tion for  her  deceased  father — she  had  but 
little  difficulty  in  doing  so.  On  that  point, 
however,  she  was  firm ;  and  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  her  in  her  mourning  at- 
tire to  take  part  in  the  festivities  which  com- 
menced so  soon  as  the  prescribed  time  was 
over,  Eleanor  did  not  mix  with  the  general 
society,  but  only  saw  those  who  were  intimate 
friends  at  the  house.  Amongst  the  latter  was 
Mr.  Spiridion  Pratt,  a  dilettante  gentleman  of 
five  or  six  and  thirty,  who,  having  an  ex- 
cellent fortune  and  a  cultivated  taste,  chose 
to  pass  the  'fallow  leisure  of  his  life'  with 
painters,  sculptors,  writers,  musicians,  and 
actors,  and  to  attempt  himself  to  shine  a  little 
in  each  of  those  vocations  in  which  his  friends 
were  proficient.  Poems  signed  '  S.  P.'  were 
not  uncommon  in  the  pages  of  the  fashionable 
magazines ;  the  President  of  the  Koyal  Aca- 
demy (remembering  a  commission  which  he 
had  received  and  executed  for  painting  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Pratt  for 
presentation  to  the  Muifletubbe  Hunt,  of  which 
he  had  been  M.F.H.)  had  made  a  very  grace- 
ful allusion  at  one  of  the  annual  banquets  to 
4  an  amateur  contribution  of  great  merit  which 
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graces  our  walls/  and  all  the  R.A.s  of  Spiri- 
dion's  acquaintance,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
dining  with  him  very  often,  tried  to  catch  his 
downcast  eyes,  and  in  their  after-dinner  pe- 
rambulations through  the  room  nudged  each 
other  as  they  pointed  out  a  rather  gloomy 
canvas  representing  a  Rhenish  wineglass,  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  half  a  cut  orange,  and  two 
boiled  prawns,  which,  under  the  title  of  i  Still 
Life/  had  been  S.  P.'s  contribution  to  the  ex- 
hibition. It  is  needless  to  say  that  '  Ballads 
of  the  Blighted/  words  and  music  by  Spiridion 
Pratt,  Esq.,  are  on  every  piano,  and  that  two 
of  them,  '  My  Muffineer'  and  i  Take,  0  take 
the  toast  away/  have  achieved  an  unparalleled 
success. 

With  all  these  social  advantages,  and  with 
a  certain  amount  of  good  looks  of  the  black- 
eyed,  straight  -  nosed,  hairdresser's  -  dummy 
style,  Mr.  Pratt  was  naturally  a  favourite  with 
the  ladies,  and  certain  affaires  with  which  his 
name  was  mixed  up  had  been  freely  discussed 
in  society.  These  affaires  Mrs.  Chadwick 
professed  to  look  upon  as  mere  trifles,  though 
one  of  them  had  lasted  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  supposed  to  be  even  then  in 
existence.  Any  discreditable  connection  of  the 
kind,  however,  could  not  possibly  be  known 
to  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Chadwick's  virtue,  and 
wholly  ignoring  it,  she  laid  plans  for  making 
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a  match  between  her  sister  and  the  accom- 
plished Spiridion.  Eleanor,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  idea ;  but  Mr. 
Pratt  was  not  merely  much  struck  by  the  girl's 
beauty,  but  thought  it  would  be  very  delight- 
ful to  have  the  moulding  of  such  a  young  and 
ingenuous  creature,  and  to  undertake  the 
formation  of  her  character  on  a  plan  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  The  already  existing  con- 
nection threatened  to  prove  an  obstacle;  but 
that  connection  must  be  broken  at  some  time 
or  other,  and  Spiridion  thought  he  would 
have  little  chance  of  finding  a  better  excuse 
than  Eleanor  Irvine. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time 
when  Eleanor  was  paying  her  stolen  visits  to 
Lady  Forestfield;  necessarily  stolen,  because 
Mrs.  Chadwick  imagined  that  all  connection 
between  Eleanor  and  her  quondam  patroness 
had  ceased,  and  would  have  been  horribly 
scandalised  at  the  notion*  that  her  sister  was 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  one  '  who  had  so  pain- 
fully forgotten  herself.'  Fanny  had  never 
had  any  liking  for  Lord  Stortford's  family, 
and  the  fact  that  her  younger  sister  had  been 
preferred  to  her  for  adoption  in  the  Grosvenor- 
square  household  had  never  ceased  to  rankle  in 
her  mind.  When,  therefore,  the  story  of  Lady 
Forestfield's  disgrace  became  known,  Mrs. 
Chadwick  made  it  the  theme  of  many  bitter 
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discourses,  with  which  she  improved  the  oc- 
casion, and  inflicted  the  deepest  pain  on  her 
sister  when  kindness  was  needed. 

When  she  left  Podbury-street  after  the 
conversation  recorded  in  the  last  chapter, 
Eleanor  found  herself  suffering  from  unusual 
depression.  Something  in  Lady  Forestfield's 
manner  when  speaking  about  Spiridion  Pratt 
convinced  the  girl  that  May  knew  more  than 
she  was  willing  to  tell.  So  far  as  Mr.  Pratt 
himself  was  concerned  Eleanor  had  no  feeling 
in  the  matter,  and  had  she  regarded  him  in 
the  light  of  a  common  acquaintance  she  would 
have  pronounced  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  but 
rather  a  vain  and  silly  man.  She  knew,  how- 
ever, that  Mrs.  Chad  wick's  project  had  not 
been  lightly  conceived,  and  would  not  be 
easily  departed  from,  and  objectionable  as  the 
idea  of  marriage  with  Mr.  Pratt  had  been 
before,  since  she  had  discussed  it  with  her 
friend  the  vague  dread  with  which  May 
Forestfield's  words  had  inspired  her  made  her 
regard  it  with  increased  aversion.  On  her 
arrival  at  Fairfax-gardens  she  found  her  sister 
just  returned  from  her  drive,  and  looking 
through  the  cards  which  had  been  left  during 
her  absence. 

'"P.P.C."  on  nearly  all  of  them/  said 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  looking  up.  c  There  was  quite 
a  thin  Park,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
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doubt  that  everybody  is  leaving  town ;  and  it 
was  only  this  morning  that  James  told  me 
there  was  no  possibility  of  our  getting  away 
for  another  month.  That  won't  matter  to  you, 
Eleanor,  I  suppose,'  she  said  as  she  seated 
herself;  'for  you  don't  seem  to  me  to  care 
whether  it  is  the  season  or  not — indeed,  I 
think  you  are  rather  happier  when  nobody 
comes/ 

'  1  am  sure  of  it,'  said  Eleanor  quietly. 

c  Well,  my  dear  child,  you  really  must  get 
out  of  these  moping  ways/  said  Fanny.  c  As 
I  have  told  you  so  many  times,  you  should 
leave  off  your  mourning  and  come  out  with 
me ;  a  drive  in  the  Park  would  have  done  you 
infinitely  more  good  than  sitting  with  that 
invalid  schoolfellow  of  yours ;  for  I  suppose 
that  is  where  you  have  been  all  the  day  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Eleanor,  with  a  slight  blush ; 
'  that  is  where  I  have  been.' 

'I  can't  understand  it;  for  my  part,'  sjiid 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  'I  don't  believe  I  should  be 
alive  if  I  did  not  have  a  drive  every  day,  and 
I  was  just  looking  forward  to  Scotland  to  re- 
vive me.  However,  I  daresay  we  shall  do 
tolerably  well;  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
people  left  in  town,  and  we  shall  be  more 
thrown  together  with  them  than  is  possible 
when  all  the  world  has  to  be  attended  to. 
it  is  time  to  dress  now,  dear;  and  will 
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you  please  make  yourself  look  particularly 
nice?' 

'Why?' asked  Eleanor. 

'For  my  sake/  said  Fanny.  Then  step- 
ping to  her  sister  she  said,  in  what  she  in- 
tended to  be  an  arch  voice,  but  what  was 
really  a  somewhat  angular  manner,  '  Spiridion 
Pratt  is  coming  to  dinner.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  LITTLE   DINNER. 

MRS.  CHADWICK  was  in  the  drawing-room 
when  Eleanor  came  down,  and  looked  up  as 
her  sister  entered  the  room  to  see  whether 
Eleanor  had  adopted  her  suggestion  as  to  her 
dress.  A  plain  black-silk  gown  with  simple 
muslin  frilling  such  as  Eleanor  wore  was  not 
much  to  Mrs.  Chadwick's  taste,  for  it  was  her 
custom  to  attire  herself  in  bright  colours  made 
in  the  extremest  fashion,  and  to  wear  about 
her  head  and  shoulders  so  many  flowers  and 
trinkets  as  to  make  her  look  like  a  combina- 
tion of  a  florist's  shop  and  a  jeweller's  window. 
This  was  done  partly  in  accordance  with  her 
own  rather  vulgar  taste,  and  partly  out  of 
desire  to  please  Mr.  Chadwick,  who,  all  gener- 
ous as  he  was,  liked  to  see  what  he  called  '  his 
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money's  worth.'  For  this  reason,  though  a 
great  patron  of  art,  he  never  bought  speci- 
mens of  the  old  masters,  arguing  that  there 
was  l  nothing  to  look  at  in  them ;'  never  gave 
still  champagne  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
entertainments  liked  to  have  as  few  of  the 
blinds  drawn  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
outside  world  might  see  what  was  going  on. 
But  Mrs.  Chad  wick,  who  was  in  no  way 
jealous  of  her  sister,  could  not  help  admitting 
to  herself  that  she  had  never  seen  Eleanor 
more  to  advantage;  and  the  gentleman  who 
was  sitting  by  her  roused  up  at  once  from  the 
somewhat  indolent  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  carrying  on  conversation  and  awoke  to 
life.  A  somewhat  romantic-looking  gentle- 
man this — rather  like  a  Velasquez  portrait — 
with  long  dark  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and 
taken  off  behind  the  ears,  dark  eyes,  regular 
features,  peaked  beard,  and  sallow  complexion. 
He  wore  tiny  mosaic  studs  in  his  shirt,  and  a 
large  antique  cameo  on  his  little  finger ;  had 
the  finest  line  of  coral  links  for  a  watch-chain ; 
and  during  his  talk  with  Mrs.  Chad  wick  had 
been  engaged  in  contemplating  with  great 
admiration  his  little  feet,  which  were  incased 
in  black-silk  socks  and  shoes  with  silver 
buckles.  This  was  Mr.  Spiridion  Pratt,  who 
rose  to  greet  Miss  Irvine,  and  to  express  his 
delight  at  finding  her  still  in  town, 
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4 1  was  just  saying  to  Mrs.  Chad  wick,'  he 
murmured,  '  that,  delighted  as  I  have  always 
been  to  find  myself  a  guest  at  this  house,  I 
never  found  it  so  delightful  as  now,  when  it  is 
positively  an  oasis  in  this  desert  of  London.' 

'  We  may  think  ourselves  lucky  in  secur- 
ing you,  Mr.  Pratt/  said  Eleanor.  '  I  should 
have  thought  that  you,  who  are  so  essentially 
a  portion  of  the  world,  would  have  been  with 
the  world/ 

'  Where  'should  I  go  to,  my  dear  Miss  Ir- 
vine ?'  said  Spiridion  plaintively.  '  To  Good- 
wood, to  sit  on  the  burnt  lawn  in  a  broiling 
sun,  with  a  hundred  wretches  bawling  their 
wagers  in  my  ears;  to  Cowes,  to  sit  on  the 
damp  deck  of  a  yacht  with  my  knees  up  to 
my  chin,  to  have  to  move  perpetually  while 
the  men  shift  their  horrible  sails,  and  to  get 
my  fingers  covered  with  pitch  and  tar  ?  That's 
what  the  world  is  doing  just  now,  I  believe, 
and  I  confess  it  has  no  attraction  in  my 
eyes.' 

4  Mrs.  Hamblin  is  still  in  town,  is  she  not  ?' 
asked  Mrs.  Chadwick,  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

'  Yes,  I  believe  she  is,'  said  Spiridion, 
with  the  faintest  trace  of  colour  appearing  in 
his  cheeks ;  '  Mr.  Hamblin's  official  position 
prevents  his  getting  away  just  yet,  and — 
and — ' 

'Exactly,'  said  Mrs.   Chadwick.     '  Where 
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will  they  go  when  Mr.  Hamblin  can  get 
away?' 

' 1  have  no  idea  for  certain,'  said  Spiridion, 
who  was  growing  uncomfortable  under  Mrs. 
Chadwick's  gaze.  'I  don't  think,  however, 
that  they  will  leave  town  till  October,  and 
then  I  heard  something  of  their  going  to 
Italy/ 

4  You  had  yourself  some  idea  of  wintering 
in  Rome,  had  you  not?'  asked  his  unswerving 
questioner. 

*I  had  at  one  time,  but  that  was  before 
you — I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  given  up  that 
notion,  and  I  am  now  by  no  means  certain  of 
my  plans.' 

To  relieve  him  from  his  confusion,  Mr. 
Spiridion  Pratt  was  only  too  glad  to  welcome 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Chad  wick ;  a  big,  burly, 
broad-shouldered  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a 
bald  head  fringed  with  crisp  iron-gray  hair, 
clean-shaved  ruddy  face,  merry  gray  eyes,  and 
a  manner  redeemed  from  vulgarity  by  its 
hearty  geniality. 

4  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Pratt,'  said  he, 
seizing  Spiridion's  little  hand  in  a  tight  grip, 
which  printed  off  an  impression  of  the  cameo 
on  his  other  finger.  i  How  d'ye  do  ?  Nell, 
you  were  off  early  this  morning,  young  lady ; 
I  thought  to  see  you  at  breakfast,  but  they 
told  me  you  had  gone  out/ 
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t  To  see  her  sick  schoolfellow,  you  know/ 
said  Mrs.  Chadwick.  Then  turning  towards 
Spiridion  Pratt,  she  whispered,  i  She  has  such 
a  tender  heart/ 

i  Quite  right,'  said  Mr.  Chadwick ;  '  always 
look  after  those  who  are  down  on  their  luck, 
Nelly.  I  recollect  when  I  was  a  youngster 
being  laid  by  the  heels  with  typhus  fever 
down  at  Jarrow,  when  I  would  have  given 
anything  for  the  sight  of  a  kindly  woman's 
face  at  my  bedside  ;  but  I  never  saw  anybody 
except  the  pitman's  wife  who  kept  the  cot- 
tage where  I  lodged,  and  the  doctor  attached 
to  the  works,  who  had  to  attend  to  about  two 
hundred  of  us  for  thirty  pounds  a  year.  I 
pulled  through  somehow,  though/ 

4  Thanks  to  our  blessed  Nature/  said 
Spiridion,  with  a  side -glance  at  Eleanor,  to 
see  if  she  were  looking  at  him.  '  What  bene- 
ficent wonders  does  she  not  work  when  left  to 
herself!' 

1  She  has  worked  the  beneficent  wonder  of 
giving  me  a  rare  appetite  this  evening/  said 
Mr.  Chadwick ;  c  not  that  that  is  a  wonder 
though,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  as  I  have 
it  pretty  nigh  every  day  about  this  time.  My 
Fan,  shall  I  ring  for  dinner,  or  do  you  expect 
any  more  swells  ?' 

Mrs.  Chadwick  crimsoned  as  the  ob- 
jectionable word — of  the  perpetual  use  of 
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which  she  had  tried  so  hard  to  break  her 
husband — struck  upon  her  ear  ;  but  seeing 
that  Mr.  Pratt,  being  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Eleanor,  evidently  had  not  heard  it,  she 
merely  said,  ll  am  waiting  for  Mr.  fiardley, 
my  dear  James,  and  a  friend  of  his  whom  he 
has  promised  to  bring  with  him/ 

4  Any  friend  of  his  will  be  welcome/  said 
Mr.  Chadwick.  '  I  like  Eardley,  and  I  like 
his  pictures,  though  I  don't  quite  understand 
them ;  but  he  puts  in  plenty  of  colour ;  and 
though  I  wish  he  wouldn't  paint  so  many 
people  without  their  clothes,  I — ' 

£  James!'  whispered  his  wife ;  and  at  that 
moment  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
butler  announced  Mr.  Eardley  and  Mr.  Huff. 

It  was  not,  however,  under  that  name  that 
Mr.  Eardley  introduced  his  friend  to  the 
hostess.  '  Let  me  present  to  you  Sir  Nugent 
Uffington,  my  dear  Mrs.  Chadwick,1  said  he; 
'  a  friend  whose  acquaintance  I  made  under 
strange  circumstances  in  a  wild  place  several 
years  ago,  and  to  whose  kindness  and  atten- 
tion I  owe  my  life.' 

'  Pray  don't  believe  a  word  of  this,  Mrs. 
Chadwick/  said  Uffington,  with  a  somewhat 
cynical  smile;  'our  friend  Eardley  carries  that 
romantic  spirit  which  is  so  invaluable  to  him 
in  his  painting  into  his  daily  life,  and  uncon- 
sciously allows  it  to  colour  his  utterances. 
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His  recovery  was  due  rather  to  my  medicine- 
chest  than  to  my  exertions,  and  there  was 
nothing  wonderful  about  it.' 

'  You  say  that  out  of  courtesy,  Sir  Nu- 
gent, but  I  have  heard  Mr.  Eardley  speak  of 
it  before,'  said  Mrs.  Chadwick,  with  her  most 
gracious  smile.  l  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  husband — Sir  Nugent  Uffington.' 

4  Glad  to  know  you,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  putting  out  his  hand — 'glad  to  know 
any  friend  of  Mr.  Eardley's.  Are  you  in 
this  line?'  pointing  to  the  pictures  on  the 
walls. 

'Not  I,  Mr.  Chadwick,'  said  Uffington, 
with  a  laugh.  '  I  wish  I  were  anything  as 
useful.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  do  nothing, 
to  have  been  doing  it  all  my  life,  and,'  he 
added  in  rather  a  lower  tone,  i  to  have  made 
a  singularly  bad  job  of  it.' 

And  then  dinner  was  announced,  and  the 
conversation  stopped. 

CharleyaOrmerod  was  quite  right  when  he 
spoke  with  such  high  praise  of  the  quality  of 
the  dinners  and  the  wines  in  Fairfax-gardens., 
Mr.  Chadwick  looked  after  these  himself.  He 
had  a  natural  taste  for  good  living,  and 
though  in  his  early  days  he  had  been  quite 
content  with  a  chump  of  coarse-grained  meat 
broiled  by  himself  over  the  furnace  fire,  and 
washed  down  by  some  cold  weak  tea  out  of  a 
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soda-water  bottle,  as  soon  as  he  could  pro- 
vide himself  with  better  fare  he  took  care  to 
have  it.  '  A  man  is  like  an  engine,'  he  used 
to  say ;  l  his  bearings  get  hot,  and  the  whole 
thing  goes  crank  and  stiff,  unless  his  works 
have  been  properly  greased.  Half  my  plan- 
ning and  thinking  is  done  at  night,  after  a 
good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  fizz,  when  my  Fan's 
in  bed,  and  all  these  chattering  servants  are 
out  of  the  way,  and  I  sit  up  in  the  library  and 
put  down  all  I  have  got  in  my  head.  It's  no 
good  to  attempt  to  plan  anything  up  in  the 
North,  for  there  they  have  their  heavy  meal 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  after  that  I  am 
good  for  nothing  but  to  go  to  sleep,  or  to  see 
what  I  have  ordered  is  carried  out ;  but  here, 
after  &  filly  dy  sole  and  a  bottle  of  Irroy,  I  am 
as  clear  as  a  bell  and  as  fresh  as  a  two-year- 
old.' 

The  dinner  on  this  occasion  was  especially 
good,  for  it  was  the  host's  boast  that,  what- 
ever kudos  he  might  have  gained  in  the  world 
for  his  4  large  spreads,'  his  'little  feeds,'  or,  as 
Mrs.  Chadwick  called  them,  their  dinners  '  en 
petit  comite^  were  really  much  better.  Spiri- 
dion  Pratt,  who  was  a  gourmet,  revelled  in  the 
various  dishes,  and  the  rare  wines  brought  a 
slight  flush  into  Uflington's  usually  pale 
cheeks. 

'Like  that  sherry,  Sir  Nugent?'  cried  the 
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host,  beaming  from  his  side  of  the  round 
table.  '  That's  some  of  the  Emperor's  wine 
from  the  Tooleries.  I  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  and  when  I  tasted,  I  deter- 
mined to  have  some.  This  is  the  real  stuff,  I 
know,  because  I  took  care  to  have  it  put  aside 
and  brought  over  at  once.  But,  lor  bless  you, 
at  some  of  the  houses  where  my  Fan  and  me 
dine — you  know  the  parties  I  am  alluding 
to,  Eardley — they  have  got  some  stuff  which 
passes  for  the  Emperor's  wine  that  old  Nap 
would  never  have  put  his  beak  into/ 

'  My  dear  James !'  murmured  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick. 

'Fact,  Fan,'  said  her  husband,  who  mis- 
understood the  gist  of  the  hint — '  never  put 
his  beak  into ;  though  I  daresay  the  Swassers 
—what  a  fellow  I  am!  there  I  have  been  and 
let  the  name  out ! — well,  I  daresay  the  Swas- 
sers paid  a  long  figure  for  it,  and  believed  it 
was  old  Nap's  own  tipple.  Poor  old  Nap! 
fancy  him  gone,  and  Ujaney  left  alone !' 

( Were  you  ever  at  the  imperial  court?' 
asked  Spiridion. 

c  0  yes,'  replied  the  host.  t  We  supplied 
a  set  of  engines  for  the  imperial  yacht  Leagle, 
I  think  it  was  called — the  Eagle — very  like 
English,  ain't  it?  And  there  was  some  talk 
about  our  building  a  new  vessel  for  him,  and 
I  was  sent  for  to  see  the  Emperor  about  it.  I 
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shall  never  forget.  Just  before  I  started,  I 
was  talking  to  some  funny  fellows  I  knew 
then  who  wrote  in  the  newspapers,  and  when 
I  told  them  I  was  going  to  see  the  Emperor, 
one  of  them,  named  Kupert  Robinson,  said, 
"  Well,  then,  just  have  the  kindness  to  ask 
him  for  the  eighteenpence  he  owes  me." 
"  Eighteenpence !"  says  I.  "  How  can  he  owe 
you  eighteenpence?"  "Why,7'  he  says,  "I 
often  used  to  see  him  in  the  old  days  at  Lady 
Blessington's,  at  Gore  House,  on  a  Sunday 
night;  and  one  night  we  came  home  together 
in  a  cab,  and  he  asked  me  to  pay  his  share  as 
well  as  my  own,  as  he  had  no  change,  and  he 
would  pay  me  next  time  he  saw  me.  Next 
time  I  saw  him,"  Robinson  said,  "  he  was 
driving  in  his  carriage,  with  an  escort  riding 
beside  him,  and  I  thought  that  was  a  bad 
time  to  ask  him  for  the  eighteenpence ;  so  he 
owes  it  me  still." 

1 1  suppose  you  did  not  ask  the  Emperor 
for  it  ?'  said  Spiridion. 

4  Not  I,'  said  Mr.  Chadwick,  with  a  laugh. 
'  I  had  enough  to  do  to  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness. Our  friend  Eardley  here  tells  me  that 
you  have  been  a  great  traveller,  Sir  Nugent?7 

'  Yes,  I  have  knocked  about  a  good  deal, 
Mr.  Chadwick/  said  Uffington,  turning  to- 
wards him.  1 1  have  been  and  done  and  suf- 
fered as  much  as  most  men/ 
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'  Quite  like  a  dear  old  verb,  isn't  he?'  said 
Eardley,  shaking  back  his  clustering  locks 
and  smiling  at  Eleanor. 

'  I  had  a  great  notion  of  travelling  once 
myself/  said  Mr.  Chadwick.  'When  I  was 
first  apprentice,  at  the  Jarrow  works,  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  see  the  world,  and 
I  was  very  nearly  running  off  to  be  a  cabin- 
boy.' 

4 My  dear  James!'  murmured  Mrs.  Chad 
wick.  Then  turning  to  Spiridion  with  a  sweet 
smile,  '  You  too,  Mr.  Pratt,  have  been  a  great 
traveller;  only  the  other  day  I  was  reading 
to  Eleanor  that  delightful  description  of  your 
being  stopped  by  the  brigands  in  Greece/ 

4  The  description,  I  imagine,  was  a  good 
deal  pleasanter  than  the  reality/  murmured 
Eardley.  '  They  kept  dear  old  Prattikins  on 
very  short  commons,  and  wouldn't  let  him 
have  a  comb  to  do  his  back  hair  with.' 

'  Well,  I'm  a  queer  kind  of  John  Bull,  I 
suppose,  in  my  notions/  said  Mr.  Chadwick; 
1  but  I  don't  hold  much  with  all  this  travelling 
abroad  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
It's  all  very  well  so  far  as  business  is  con- 
cerned— gives  us  an  outlet  for  our  goods,  and 
enables  us  to  pick  up  a  good  many  wrinkles 
in  matters  in  which  these  fellows  beat  us  hol- 
low— but  I  don't  think  we  have  gained  much 
by  being  so  hand  and  glove  with  these  chaps. 
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having  them  at  our  houses,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.' 

c  Ungrateful  monster/  laughed  Eardley, 
'to  say  such  things  when  the  work  of  the 
French  stranger  within  your  gates  has  scarcely 
left  the  table !  Could  any  one  but  a  French- 
man have  made  that  bonne  femme  soup?  Is 
there  a  British  hand  light  enough  to  have 
turned  out  that  soufflet  T 

1 1  wasn't  talking  about  cooking,'  said  Mr. 
Chad  wick;  i  there  they're  Al,  and  no  mistake. 
When  I  was  a  lad  we  used  to  think  that  all 
Frenchmen  were  either  cooks  or  dancing- 
masters  ;  and  I  imagined  all  French  boys 
were  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  English- 
men were  either  sailors  or  grooms.  No; 
what  I  meant  to  say,'  he  continued,  looking 
a  little  more  serious,  4  is,  that  I  don't  think 
we  are  quite  so  respectable  since  we  have 
mixed  so  freely  with  foreigners,' 

c  You  are  not  alluding  to  ourselves,  James, 
I  suppose,'  interposed  Mrs.  Chadwick.  '  I  am 
sure  that — ' 

'  No,  no,  my  dear  Fan/  said  her  husband  ; 
'  I  mean  English  people  generally.  It  don't 
appear  to  me  that  we  are  so  strong  in  tem- 
perance, soberness,  and  chastity — those  three 
virtues  which  the  Catechism  tells  us  to  look 
sharp  after — as  we  were  before  the  days  of 
excursions  abroad  and  cheap  tourists'  tickets.' 
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c  I  don1t  see  tliat  anything  could  possibly 
be  more  temperate  than  the  French  and  the 
Italian  gentlemen  who  come  to  this  house, 
James.  Some  of  the  Germans  are  large 
eaters,  we  know,  but  seem  to  be  even  more 
so  than  they  are  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  handle  their  knives  and  forks  and  swal- 
low their  food.' 

' 1  rather  think  that  it  is  to  a  falling  off  in 
the  other  virtues  named  to  which  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  is  making  special  allusion/  said  Spiridion 
Pratt,  with  a  smile.  i  Some  of  our  conti- 
nental visitors  have  recently  proved  them- 
selves rather  destructive  to  the  peace  of 
families.7 

*  Are  you  speaking  generally,  or  alluding 
to  any  special  case  ?'  asked  Uffington. 

'  I  was  speaking  generally,'  said  Spiridion ; 
4  but  there  are  doubtless  special  cases  which 
would  point  the — immoral/ 

'  There  is  one,  a  very  flagrant  case,  which 
quite  bears  out  what  my  husband  says,'  ob- 
served Mrs.  Chad  wick,  drawing  herself  up 
and  looking  as  virtuous  as  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi.  4I  understand  that  you  have  only 
just  returned  to  England,  Sir  Nugent  Uffing- 
ton, and  therefore,  perhaps,  you  have  not  heard 
of  it — the  scandal  about  Lady  Forestfield.' 

Uffington  bowed  coldly.  He  had  heard 
some  mention  of  that  sad  story,  he  said. 
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6  A  sad  story  indeed,  and  a  great  disgrace 
to  our  English  nobility,  of  which  we  are  natu- 
rally so  proud/  said  Mrs.  Chadwick.  '  Any- 
thing worse  than  the  conduct  of  Lady  Forest- 
field  could  not  well  be  imagined/ 

Eleanor  Irvine,  who  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  hide  her  agitation  as  this  conversation 
proceeded,  could  restrain  herself  no  longer. 
'  Surely  Lady  Forestfield  is  not  entirely  to 
blame,  Fanny!'  she  cried.  c  Surely  some  ex- 
cuse is  to  be  made  for  one  who  was  cruelly 
treated  and  almost  wholly  deserted  by  her 
husband,  whose  sole  recognition  of  her  was  to 
throw  dust  in  the  world's  eyes ! 

'Eleanor,'  cried  Mrs.  Chadwick,  bridling 
up,  'I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean.' 
Then,  seeing  that  the  sharpness  of  her  tone 
had  been  remarked  by  the  company,  she 
changed  her  voice,  and  said,  with  affected 
gaiety,  '  You  must  allow  me,  as  an  old  mar- 
ried woman,  to  be  a  much  better  judge  of 
such  matters  than  you.  It  is  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at,'  she  said,  turning  to  Spiridion  Pratt, 
'  that  Eleanor,  who  has  the  sweetest  nature  in 
the  world,  should  feel  a  strong  compassion  for 
Lady  Forest-field,  for  they  were  brought  up 
together,  and  in  their  childhood  were  quite 
like  sisters,  though  Lady  Forestfield  is  two  or 
three  years  the  elder  of  the  two.  I  admire 
her  generosity,'  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone; 
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*  but  of  course  it  is  my  duty,  in  my  position  as 
elder  sister  and  married  woman,  to  rebuke 
the  expression  of  such  sentiments.1 

4  Gad,  I  don't  see  that,'  returned  Spiridion 
in  the  same  undertone.  '  She  seems  to  me 
perfectly  charming,  and  it  is,  we  are  told,  the 
duty  of  angels  to  plead  for  the  fallen.' 

'  You  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  anything 
of  this  wretched  case,'  said  Uffington  to  Mrs. 
Chadwick.  c  What  has  been  mentioned  to  me 
is,  that  for  some  time  before  their  separation 
Lord  Forestfield  had  been  \n  the  habit  of 
treating  his  wife  with  systematic  rudeness  and 
even  cruelty.  If  that  be  the  case,  he  has  him- 
self to  thank  for  all  that  has  subsequently 
happened  to  him.' 

'It  is  as  bad  a  case  against  him  as  could 
possibly  be,'  said  Eardley,  turning  to  Uffing- 
ton, who  was  his  neighbour,  and  speaking 
quietly.  '  Both  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
her  child  he  worried  her  so  savagely,  that  the 
baby,  naturally  small  and  weak,  only  lived  a 
few  months.  She  was  desperately  fond  of 
this  infant,  and  from  the  time  of  its  death, 
which  she  attributed  entirely  to  her  husband's 
misconduct,  she  has  been  scarcely  accountable 
for  her  actions.' 

4  That,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Eardley/  said  Mrs. 
Chadwick,  who  caught  the  last  words,  'will 
be  the  excuse  for  Lady  Forestfield  taking  up 
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with  such  people  as  Mrs.  Ingram  and  Lady 
Northaw,  and  declining  to  associate  with 
others  who,  though  they  cannot  boast  of 
being  fast,  have  at  least  a  reputation,  and  are 
visited  by  some  of  the  best  people.' 

'  I  don't  think,'  said  Mr.  Chadwick,  who 
had  been  silent  for  some  time,  '  that  we  ought 
to  lay  the  blame  wholly  upon  one  or  the  other 
of  these  unfortunate  young  people.  I  don't 
quite  agree  with  my  Fan  that  Lady  F.'s  the 
party  in  fault,  though  I  daresay  she  was 
flighty,  and  didn't  keep  herself  as  strict  as  she 
would  have  done  had  she  lived  half  a  century 
ago;  and  I  don't  think  Lord  F.  is  to  be  en- 
tirely blamed,  though  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  him  in  one  or  two  matters  of  business  he  is 
a  roughish  customer.  My  verdict  should  be 
against  the  third  person  in  the  case ;  the  man 
who,  in  the  guise  of  a  friend,  comes  into  a 
house  where,  to  all  outward  appearance  at 
least,  and  for  anything  that  he  could  tell, 
things  were  going  on  quite  smoothly,  and 
takes  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  his 
intimacy  to  bring  ruin  upon  one  and  misery 
upon  both.  Upon  both,  I  say.  Don't  tell 
me — whatever  sort  of  man  this  Lord  Forest- 
field  may  be,  however  glad  he  may  be  now  to 
be  freed  from  his  wife,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
give  up  all  thought  of  her.  He  may  get  rid 
of  her,  as  of  course  he  will ;  and  he  may 
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marry  again,  as  they  say  he  wants  to ;  but  he 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  memory  of  her,  let  him 
be  as  happy  as  he  may.  Years  hence  he  will 
find  himself  thinking  about  her,  wondering 
what  has  become  of  her,  what  she  may  be 
like  then — thinking  of  the  early  days  of  their 
courtship,  when  she  was  a  pretty  girl  and  he 
a  likely  young  fellow,  when  their  lines  lay  in 
pleasant  places  and  all  that  the  world  held 
good  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  them.  Lord, 
Lord,  they  will  be  wretched  enough  then! 
The  crime  in  a  case  of  this  kind  belongs  to 
the  seducer.  Don't  you  think  so,  Sir  Nugent 
Umngton  ?' 

Uffington  started  for  an  instant,  as  did 
Eardley,  to  whom  his  story  was  known.  Then 
he  said  quietly,  '  No  doubt ;  but  it  brings  its 
own  punishment  with  it  sooner  or  later,  as  he 
will  find.' 

The  conversation  then  turned  into  another 
channel,  and  soon  afterwards  the  ladies  re- 
tired. 

Uffmgton,  who  had  been  much  struck  with 
Eleanor's  outburst  in  defence  of  Lady  Forest- 
field,  made  up  his  mind  to  have  some  farther 
talk  with  her  ;  but  when  they  reached  the 
drawing-room  they  found  Mrs.  Chadwick 
alone. 

'Eleanor  had  a  headache,'  the  hostess  ex- 
plained to  Spiridion  Pratt ;  '  and  though  I  did 
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all  I  could  to  persuade  her,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  her  await  your  coming.' 

4  She  was  right,'  Uffington  muttered  to 
himself,  pondering  over  this  as  he  walked 
home.  '  Headache  or  no  headache,  she  is  far 
too  sensible  a  girl  to  waste  her  time  on  such 
a  donkey  as  that*  man  Pratt.  There  must  be 
something  more  in  Lady  Forestfield  than  I 
imagined  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  such  a 
girl  as  this.  For  the  first  time  for  years  I 
really  begin  to  feel  interested  in  something.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MORNING  AFTER. 

WHEN  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  woke  the  next 
morning,  instead  of,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  yawning  and  composing  himself  for 
another  nap,  he  roused  up  at  once.  It  is  for 
a  psychologist  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
subject  uppermost  in  our  minds  invariably 
flashes  across  our  thoughts  at  the  first  instant 
of  shaking  off  our  slumbers,  and  that  we  go 
to  the  pleasure  or  business  of  the  day  with  a 
light  or  heavy  heart,  according  to  our  impres- 
sions on  waking.  That  acceptance  which  has  so 
nearly  run  out;  that  confoundedly  incautious 
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letter  which,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  we 
wrote  to  a  man  who  is  now  doubtless  making 
use  of  it ;  that  awkward  dilemma  in  which, 
without  any  serious  intentions,  we  placed  our- 
selves with  Smith's  wife — all  these  things  rise 
before  us  with  as  much  but  not  more  certainty 
than  the  recollections  of  our  successful  after- 
dinner  speech,  of  thrilling  tones  and  touches 
at  that  special  interview  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, or  of  the  assurance  from  our  attorney  that 
the  long -protracted  lawsuit  was  coming  to  an 
end  at  last,  and  that  the  judgment  could  not 
fail  to  be  in  our  favour.  Through  the  Gate 
of  Ivory  and  through  the  Gate  of  Horn  come 
dreams  and  thoughts  to  sleeping  man,  who  is 
acted  upon  by  them  in  his  waking  moments. 

Nugent  Uffington  had  been  so  long 
unaccustomed  to  anything  like  the  smallest 
excitement,  his  life  for  so  many  years  past  had 
gone  on  slowly  and  monotonously,  that  he 
could  not  at  first  understand  what  it  was  that 
caused  him  to  rouse  up  briskly,  and  with  a 
certain  hitherto  unwonted  feeling  of  interest. 
A  little  reflection  brought  before  him  the 
events  of  the  previous  evening,  and  he  lay 
lazily  back  on  his  pillow,  thinking  them 
through  and  making  his  comments  upon 
thenio 

'  It  is  a  curious  thing,'  he  said  to  himself, 
( that  a  man  of  my  age  and  experience  should 
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find  himself  suddenly  intrigue  about  the  affairs 
of  a  set  of  people,  some  of  whom  I  never  saw 
till  Wednesday,  and  one  of  whom  I  could 
pcarcely  be  said  to  have  seen  at  all.  And  yet 
undoubtedly  I  was  much  amused,  and  some- 
thing more  than  that,  at  the  proceedings  of 
those  queer  people  with  whom  Eardley  took 
me  to  dine  last  night.  There  was  an  honesty 
and  a  sense  of  right  about  that  genial  rough 
fellow,  the  host,  which  was  to  me  infinitely 
pleasanter  and  more  refreshing  than  the  fade 
nonsense  talked  by  people  who  are  far  better 
educated,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  better 
mannered;  though  unintentionally,  in  his 
great  blundering  way,  he  came  down  hot  and 
heavy  upon  me,  and  sent  his  blade  through 
the  joints  in  my  harness.  I  wonder  how  I 
looked  under  the  infliction?  I  must  ask 
Eardley,  whose  glance  I  caught  at  the  mo- 
ment; but  I  have  a  notion  that  to  him,  at 
least,  I  must  have  shown  that  the  hit  had 
gone  home.  Strange  that  after  all  these  years 
anything  which  in  the  slightest  degree  resem- 
bles or  hinges  upon  my  life  with  Julie  should 
have  such  an  effect  upon  me.  All  the  time 
that  that  good  honest  fellow  was  droning 
away  about  the  impossibility  of  Forestfield's 
being  able  to  shake  off  the  memory  of  this 
wife  whom  he  has  just  deserted — and  I  think 
Chadwick  was  right  there,  it  is  impossible  to 
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lay  such  ghosts — I  was  thinking  of  that  day, 
when  I  first  induced  her  to  meet  me  at  the 
Great  Exhibition,  when  we  were  hidden  away 
in  the  Machinery  Court  amongst  all  kinds  of 
wonderful  engines,  as  much  to  ourselves  as  if 
we  had  been  in  a  palm-grove  in  Africa.  At 
this  instant  I  can  see  her  in  the  thin  muslin 
dress  which  she  wore,  the  bright  gold  chain 
round  her  neck,  the  tiny  parasol  swinging 
open  over  her  shoulders ;  can  distinguish  that 
soft  violet  perfume,  which  seemed  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  herself,  and — I  imagined  I  had  cured 
myself  even  of  thinking  of  these  things! 
4 'The  crime  in  a  case  of  this  sort  belongs  to 
the  seducer — don't  you  think  so,  Sir  Nugent 
Uffington?"  It  was  a  home  thrust.  I  won- 
der whether  I  turned  red  or  white,  or  betrayed 
myself  in  any  way  to  the  rest  of  the  party  ? 
The  man  never  meant  to  sting  me — he  hadn't 
made  his  money  in  those  days,  and  such  a 
story  was  not  likely  to  penetrate  'to  Newcastle, 
though  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood 
must  have  heard  enough  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
injured  husband,  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  must 
have  been  a  mere  child  at  the  time.  That 
man  Pratt  may  have  heard  something  about 
it,  but,  donkey  that  he  is,  he  is  decently  be- 
haved, and  made  no  sign.  I  don't  think  I 
should  quite  like  that  young  girl,  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick's  sister,  to  have  Mr.  Pratt's  version  of 
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the  affair  though,  for  I  don't  think  he  would 
make  the  best  case  for  any  one  else,  arid  I  am 
rather  interested  in  Miss  Eleanor  Irvine ;  not 
for  her  beaux  yeux,  God  knows,  for  I  am  past 
any  attraction  from  that  kind  of  thing;  I  don't 
know  what  for,  unless  it  is  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  spoke  up  for  her  friend,  Lady 
Forestfield.  How  the  girl's  eyes  flashed,  and 
what  ringing  scorn  and  defiance  there  was  in 
her  tone  as  she  defended  her  absent  friend! 
Men  do  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  if  any  of 
their  particular  acquaintances  is  attacked; 
they  content  themselves  with  a  very  mild  pro- 
test ;  but  this  girl  plainly  meant  to  hit  hard, 
and  was  all  too  many  for  that  conventional 
moralist,  her  sister,  who  made  a  bad  retreat 
of  it.  Those  two  women  do  not  pull  well  to- 
gether, it  is  impossible  they  should;  for  one 
is  all  natural  fire,  and  the  other  all  artificial 
ice.  Mrs.  Chadwick  is  evidently  bent  upon 
throwing  this  pretty  girl  at  the  head  of  Mr. 
Pratt,  who  is  graciously  condescending  to 
spread  out  his  palms  to  catch  her;  but  Miss 
Eleanor,  I  imagine,  does  not  intend  to  allow 
herself  to  be  tossed  about  for  her  sister's 
amusement  or  advantage,  and  she  will  hold  to 
her  friend  whom  the  worldly-wise  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  so  roundly  denounces.  Both  these 
women,  each  in  her  own  way,  evidently  feel 
strongly  about  that  matter.  There  must 
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have  been  a  further  discussion  about  it  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  which  the  married  lady  must 
have  carried  the  day  and  reduced  her  sister  to 
tears,  or  she  would  not  have  quitted  the  room 
for  the  mere  sake  of  shirking  a  further  in- 
terview with  Spiridion  Pratt.  I  am  actually 
curious  to  see  more  of  those  people  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  affairs  there;  for  an 
idle  man  with  all  his  time  to  fill  up  it  will 
afford  at  all  events  occupation,  and  perhaps 
amusement.  Moreover,  I  may  in  some  way 
or  other — one  can  never  tell  how — be  able  to 
lighten  the  burden  which  this  poor  deserted 
woman  seems  to  have  brought  upon  herself, 
which,  as  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
"seducer,"  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as 
some  expiation  of  his  "  crime."  ! 

And  with  a  shrug,  Nugent  Uffington  rang 
for  his  valet  and  turned  out  of  bed.  He  was 
pretending  to  eat  his  breakfast,  dallying  with 
his  toast  and  grumbling  over  the  newsless 
newspaper,  when  Mr.  Eardley  was  announced. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  conven- 
tional idea  of  an  artist  than  Mr.  Eardley's  ap- 
pearance, so  far  as  dress  was  concerned.  His 
classical  profile  and  hyacirithine  locks  were  all 
that  could  be  looked  for  in  those  Greek  heroes 
whom  he  loved  to  paint;  indeed,  it  was  said, 
and  not  without  truth,  that  his  looking-glass 
supplied  him  with  the  best  models.  But  in 
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his  costume  he  not  merely  despised  the  velvet 
shooting-coat  and  general  looseness  of  garb 
which  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  his 
calling,  but  affected  a  neatness  and  precision 
which  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the  pre- 
vailing loudness  of  taste.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  education  and  information,  who  had 
taken  up  the  profession  of  a  painter  simply 
because  it  was  the  first  that  came  to  his  hand, 
and  who  had  continued  it  because  he  saw  his 
way  to  large  prices  and  high  social  position, 
but  who  had  talent  and  pluck  enough  to  have 
succeeded  in  several  other  callings  had  he  felt 
so  disposed.  Mr.  Eardley's  talent  was,  more- 
over, of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of 
Spiridion  Pratt,  and  although  the  latter  was 
always  putting  himself  forward,  whilst  the 
former  never  made  any  public  appearance 
outside  his  adopted  art,  Mr.  Eardley's  self-con- 
tained reticence  was  regarded  as  evidence  of 
much  more  power  than  Mr.  Pratt' s  perpetual 
attempts.  There  were  few  men  to  whom  the 
world  had  shown  so  much  of  its  sunny  side, 
fewer  still  who  would  have  been  so  little 
spoiled  by  the  indulgence.  Dick  Tinto  and 
Jack  Whitewash,  with  their  tobacco-smelling 
beards,  their  paint-bedaubed  jackets,  and  their 
dirty  hands,  and  their  companions  of  the 
Palette  Club,  used  to  revile  Frank  Eardley, 
calling  him  swell  and  stuck-up  beast ;  but 
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when  the  first  lay  ill  for  six  weeks  with  the 
fever,  it  was  Frank's  purse  which  induced  the 
doctor  to  come  in  and  the  broker's  man  to  go 
out;  and  when  Jack  Whitewash  swaggered 
about  the  good  position  awarded  to  his  picture 
at  the  Academy,  he  little  knew  that  it  was 
owing  to  Frank's  interposition  with  the  coun- 
cil. Eardley  mixed  but  little  with  men  of  his 
own  profession,  though  he  took  much  interest 
in  all  its  charitable  and  social  institutions  at 
the  periodical  gatherings,  where  he  spoke  with 
great  readiness  and  fluency;  and  though  he 
went  a  great  deal  into  society  he  had  but  very 
few  intimates.  For  Nugent  Uffington,  Eard- 
ley entertained  a  great  liking;  the  kindness 
shown  to  him  by  Nugent  at  their  first  meeting 
had  touched  him  very  deeply,  and  there  was 
something  in  Uffington's  solitude  and  isolation 
— which  was  even  more  noticeable  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  London  world  than  it  had  been  in 
the  wild  and  uncivilised  regions  where  they 
first  formed  acquaintance — that  called  forth 
his  pity  and  admiration.  Since  Nugent's  re- 
turn, a  day  seldom  passed  without  the  friends 
meeting.  Uffington  would  sit  for  hours  in 
Eardley's  studio,  smoking  countless  cigarettes 
and  watching  his  friend  at  work;  their  talk 
was  always  of  the  frankest  and  most  open 
character,  and  Nugent's  one  wish  seemed  to 
be  that  Frank,  with  all  the  world  at  his  feet, 
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should  shun  the  social  snares  and  pitfalls  into 
which  he  himself  had  fallen  at  the  outset  of 
his  career. 

1  You  will  wonder  what  brings  me  to  you 
at  such  an  early  hour,'  said  Eardley,  'more 
especially  after  our  settling  that  you  should 
come  round  and  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
Niobe;  but  when  I  got  home  last  night,  I 
found  a  letter  from  Dossetor,  asking  me  to 
look  at  some  blue  Chelsea  china  at  one  o'clock. 
So  I  thought  I  would  make  an  idle  morning 
of  it,  and  inflict  my  company  on  you/ 

' 1  am  very  glad  to  see  you — more  glad 
than  I  usually  should  be  at  this  hour ;  but  to- 
day I  happen  to  be  awake — not  a  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  with  me — at  eleven  o'clock/ 

'  And  in  Albania  you  were  always  ready  to 
start  on  our  excursions  at  five/  said  Eardley, 
with  a  laugh. 

'Exactly,  my  dear  Frank;  but  Albania 
and  the  Albany,  though  almost  synonymous, 
are  very  different  places.  It  was  worth  while 
getting  up  at  any  absurd  hour  for  the  wild- 
fowl shooting  there;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
shoot  at  here,  unless  I  were  to  pot  the  beadle, 
or  a  fellow-lodger  shaving  at  the  opposite  win- 
dow. Recollect,  too,  the  air  and  the  silence 
and  all  the  other  enjoyable  things/ 

'Silence!'  cried  Eardley.  'If  you  call 
that  enjoyable,  you  surely  have  got  enough 
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of  it  here.  I  never  could  understand  how 
people  lived  in  these  chambers,  with  nothing 
ever  to  wake  the  echoes  except  the  occasional 
footfalls  in  that  melancholy  long  covered 
walk.' 

4  You  have  that  idea  because  you  are 
never  here  of  an  evening,  my  dear  Frank,'  said 
Uffington,  i  and  have  never  heard  the  shrieks 
of  laughter  and  the  very  unbridled  mirth 
which  floats  out  upon  the  evening  air  when 
the  opposite  windows  are  open,  and  little  Mr. 
Pincushion,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  enter- 
taining his  female  friends  from  the  Varieties 
and  the  Parthenon.  By  the  way,  that  was  a 
very  good  dinner  you  took  me  to  last  night.' 

4  Of  course  it  was ;  you  have  known  me 
long  enough  to  trust  me  in  such  matters,  have 
you  not?  You  may  be  certain  that  your 
palate  and  digestion  are  always  safe  in  my 
charge ;  not  that  I  could  guarantee  you  such 
wines  and  such  cooking  as  Chadwick's  on 
every  occasion,  for  they  are  really  first-rate. 
And  the  company,  what  did  you  think  of  that?' 

'  I  was  amused.' 

1  Indeed,  how  very  kind  of  your  lordship ! 
We  ought  all  to  be  deeply  indebted  to  you  for 
your  condescension.' 

'Don't  be  an  ass,  Frank.  I  was  more 
than  amused,  for  I  was  pleased  and  interested.' 

'I  thought  you  would   be  pleased  with 
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Mr.  Chad  wick's  high-bred  punctiliousness,  in- 
terested by  Mrs.  Chad  wick's  unaffected  geni- 
ality,' said  Eardley,  laughing.  '  Chaff  apart, 
they  are  very  pleasant  people.  What  did  you 
think  of  the  young  lady  ?' 

'  What  little  I  saw  of  her  I  was  much 
pleased  with,  but  I  had  hardly  a  chance  of 
speaking  to  her.' 

4  Of  course  not;  Mrs.  Chad  wick,  who  is 
always  managing  for  somebody  else,  has  taken 
it  into  her  head  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
if  she  could  catch  that  tremendous  idiot, 
Spiridion  Pratt,  and  make  up  a  match  be- 
tween him  and  her  sister;  the  girl  is  much 
too  good  for  that,  don't  you  think?7 

'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,'  replied 
Uffington,  'having  only  seen  Mr.  Pratt  once; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such  a  goose 
as  you  rate  him.  He  affects  to  be  romantic, 
and  is  unquestionably  conceited,  but  I  don't  see 
much  else  the  matter  with  him,  and  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman, which,  after  all,  goes  a  very  long  way/ 

4  What  a  dear  large-hearted  old  boy  it  is !' 
said  Eardley,  clapping  his  friend  affectionately 
on  the  shoulder.  '  But  what  do  you  say,  then, 
to  Mr.  Chad  wick?  I  am  afraid  he  won't  come 
up  to  your  standard.' 

'I  don't  see  why  not,'  replied  Uffington. 
1  Do  you  imagine  that  I  should  not  consider 
Mr.  Chadwick  a  gentleman,  because  his  man- 
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ner  is  rather  brusque,  and  be  uses  odd 
phrases?  I  declare  to  you  he  seems  to  me  as 
perfect  a  specimen  of  a  real  gentleman  as  I 
have  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  There  are 
many  men,  my  dear  Frank,  who  drop  their  A's 
and  pick  up  fish-sauce  with  their  knives,  who 
are  more  truly  preux  chevaliers  than  the  purest 
bred  among  us.' 

'  Very  likely,'  said  Eardley,  '  but  a  dropped 
h  grates  on  the  ear,  and  knife-swallowing,  ex- 
cept at  a  circus,  is  not  pleasant  to  look  at. 
Did  you  notice — but  of  course  you  did — how 
Miss  Irvine  blazed  out  in  defence  of  her  friend, 
Lady  Forestfield?' 

'I  noticed  it  with  more  than  astonishment,' 
said  Uffington.  'But  from  what  little  I  saw 
of  her  I  should  judge  her  to  be  a  young  lady 
who  would  speak  out  boldly  in  favour  of  any 
one  whom  she  imagined  to  be  oppressed, 
whether  a  friend  of  hers  or  not.' 

4  Perhaps  so,'  said  Eardley ;  '  but  I  know 
she  was  particularly  fond  of  Lady  Forest- 
field.' 

4  The  intimacy  has  been  dropped  since  the 
smash,  I  presume,'  said  Uffington.  4  Mrs. 
Chadwick  seems  far  too  strict  a  person  to  al- 
low it  to  continue.' 

'  Decidedly,  if  she  knew  it.'  said  Eardley ; 
4  but  I  have  some  idea  that  the  worthy  woman 
is  slightly  hoodwinked  in  the  matter.  Mrs. 
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Ingram  told  me  that  Lady  Forestfield  is  lodg- 
ing in  Podbury-street — poor  child,  fancy 
Podbury- street  after  the  lovely  luxury  of 
Seamore-place  ! — and  the  other  morning  I  saw 
Miss  Irvine  walking  down  that  very  street.  I 
know  it  was  she,  though  I  did  not  recollect 
her  at  first,  and  I  was  thinking  what  a  pretty 
model  she  would  make  for  a  certain  class  of 
subject,  when  suddenly  it  came  upon  me  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  that  raffish  old  buck 
Irvine,  who  used  to  hang  about  Clipstone- 
street  in  former  days.' 

4 So  Lady  Forestfield  is  lodging  in  Pod-, 
bury-street,  is  she?'  said  Uifington  musingly. 
'Do  you  know  the  number?' 

4  Sixty-eighJ;,  I  think,'  said  Eardley,  look- 
ing at  him  in  surprise ;  '  but  what  on  earth 
does  it  matter  to  you?' 

4  Nothing,'  said  Uffington  with  a  start, 4  not 
the  least  in  the  world ;  I  was  only  wondering — ' 

4  My  dear  old  Nugent,'  said  Eardley,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  and  looking  inquiringly  into 
his  face,  '  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?  You 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  quixotic,  I  hope. 
Lady  Forestfield,  as  every  one  will  allow  who 
knows  anything  about  the  case  and  speaks 
fairly,  has  been  deucedly  badly  treated;  but 
nothing  would  warrant  any  interference  in 
the  matter,  and  any  attempt  might  probably 
recoil  upon  the  poor  woman  herself,' 
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4  You  need  not  be  afraid,  Frank/  said 
Uffington ;  '  I  am  not  likely  to  make  any  such 
attempt.  I  was  only  thinking — '  and  again 
he  fell  into  a  musing  fit. 

'Exactly;  but  don't  think,'  said  Eardley, 
touching  him  on  the  shoulder.  c  You  have 
finished  your  breakfast;  come  down  with  me 
to  Dossetor's,  and  help  me  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  blue  china.  After  that  we  will  go 
down  to  Richmond,  stroll  about  the  park,  and 
have  a  dinner  at  some  quiet  place  where  we 
shall  not  have  to  watch  the  melancholy 
amusement  of  professedly  festive  people.' 

'Agreed,  so  far  as  Richmond,  the  stroll, 
and  the  dinner  are  concerned;  but  I  cannot 
come  with  you  now,  I  will  meet  you  there. 
My  head  aches  a  little,  and  would  ache  worse 
if  I  had  to  listen  to  Dossetor's  disquisitions  on 
his  china;  so  I  will  go  and  get  rid  of  my 
trouble  by  a  canter  in  the  Row.7 

'  That  will  be  better  perhaps,'  said  Eardley, 
4  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  my  china,  as  it 
is  the  one  thing  in  which  I  require  that  the 
opinions  of  people  I  consult  should  coincide 
with  my  own,  and  you  seem  to  me  to  be  ra- 
ther contradictory  this  morning.  I  suppose 
you  will  drive  me  down?  Then  I  will  be 
waiting  for  you  at  the  club  at  four.' 

4 1  shall  be  there  to  the  minute,'  said  Uf- 
fington. 
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And  then  Eardley,  with  an  '  Au  revoir  /' 
took  his  hat  and  strolled  leisurely  away. 

Sir  Nugent  Uffington  was  rather  more 
lively  and  alert  after  his  friend's  departure 
than  he  had  been  in  the  early  morning.  He 
paced  up  and  down  the  room,  revolving  in  his 
mind  whether  the  affection  of  Eleanor  Irvine 
for  Lady  Forestfield  was  such  as  would  natu- 
rally be  felt  by  her  for  any  other  person  in  so 
desolate  and  unfortunate  a  position,  or  whether 
it  was  the  outcome  of  some  special  interest 
which  Lady  Forestfield  had  awakened  in  her 
— if  so,  what  were  the  sources  of  that  interest? 
She  must  be  a  peculiar  woman,  Nugent 
thought,  to  arouse  a  feeling  which,  in  the  fact 
that  it  caused  Miss  Irvine  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  expressed  wish  of  one  on  whom  she 
was  dependent,  as  Eardley  had  hinted,  must 
approach  devotion.  Lady  Forestfield  must 
have  a  powerful  will  of  her  own  to  obtain 
ascendency  over  a  mind  like  Eleanor's. 

Altogether,  Sir  Nugent  Uffington,  who  for 
so  many  years  had  been  almost  emotionless, 
was  beginning  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  which  were  passing  round 
him,  and  the  centre  of  that  interest,  so  far  as 
he  could  judge,  was  Lady  Forestfield. 

The  ordinary  frequenters  of  the  Row,  to 
whom  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  had  become  a 
fa-miliar  figure,  and  who  were  not  disposed  to 
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regard  him  as  a  lively  or  agreeable  companion, 
had  no  occasion  to  alter  their  opinion  of  him 
from  his  behaviour  on  this  particular  day. 
The  few  who  noticed  him  mentioned  him  to 
each  other  as  'mooning  about  as  usual;'  he 
nodded  to  very  few,  and  only  stopped  once, 
and  that  was  to  speak  to  his  old  friend  Tom 
Lydyeard,  who  was  leaning  over  the  rails. 
Their  conversation  was  common-place  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact enough,  the  usual  platitudes  of  so- 
ciety talk — for  Tom  Lydyeard,  a  really  good- 
natured  fellow,  was  not  much  gifted  with 
brains,  and  even  in  what  he  had  to  say  was  a 
trifle  rococo  and  old- worldly — when  a  sudden 
impetus  was  given  to  it  by  Lydyeard  saying, 
4  Look  at  this  man  on  the  bright  bay,  riding 
outside  of  the  girl  with  the  chestnut ;  that  is 
the  man  that  everybody  is  talking  of  just 
now — I  pointed  him  out  to  you  the  first  night 
we  met  at  the  Opera — Lord  Forestfield.' 

Uffington  looked  quickly  round.  At  that 
moment  the  bay  horse  shied  at  a  dog  which 
darted  from  under  the  railings,  and  its  rider, 
turning  white  with  rage,  brought  his  riding- 
stick  down  with  all  his  force  between  its  ears. 
The  horse  bucked  and  lashed  out,  but  its  rider 
never  moved  in  his  seat,  and  the  next  moment 
the  little  cavalcade  had  broken  into  a  gallop 
and  were  out  of  sight. 

4  Nice  lot,  isn't  he  ?'  muttered  Tom  Lyd- 
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yeard  between  his  teeth ;  '  they  say  he  treated 
his  wife  that  way,  and  yet  they  tell  me  that 
now  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  place,  man  or 
woman,  to  speak  a  kind  word  to  her,  or  to  do 
her  a  good  turn.  Queer  world,  ain't  it,  Uf- 
fington  V 

'Very,'  said  Nugent.  'Good-bye;'  and 
he  cantered  off  in  the  direction  of  Grosvenor- 
place. 

It  was  not  time  for  luncheon  yet,  he 
thought,  as  he  rode  out  under  the  arch,  and 
he  might  as  well  ride  round  and  see  where 
Podbury-street  —  what  a  curious  name!  — 
where  Podbury-street  was.  Sixty-eight  was 
the  number  that  Frank  Eardley  had  men- 
tioned; and  here  was  Podbury-street,  and 
there  was  sixty -eight,  with  a  handsome 
brougham — harness  a  little  too  heavily  plated, 
and  coachman's  livery  a  thought  too  gor- 
geous— standing  at  the  door.  Now  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  lady  came  out,  whom 
Nugent  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as 
Miss  Irvine — she  did  not  see  him,  for  she 
darted  hastily  into  the  carriage — saw  her,  too, 
sufficiently  plainly  to  notice  that  tears  were 
rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  that?  De- 
cidedly Sir  Nugent  Uffington  was  much  inter- 
ested in  Miss  Eleanor  Irvine  and  Lady  Forest- 
field. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  DEFENCE. 

FRANK  EARDLEY  was  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
ment with  Sir  Nugent  Uffington,  and  the 
friends  started  at  once  for  their  proposed 
drive  to  Richmond. 

During  this  drive,  the  stroll  under  the 
trees  and  through  the  fern  which  followed 
it,  and  the  dinner  which  crowned  the  day's 
amusement,  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  was  much 
more  companionable,  and  took  far  greater  in- 
terest in  his  friend's  remarks.  The  fact  was 
that  he  had  skilfully  led  the  conversation  in 
the  direction  of  Lady  Forestfield,  and  induced 
Eardley  to  chat  to  him  unreservedly  about 
that  lady  and  the  manner  of  her  life  before 
and  after  her  marriage.  On  such  matters 
Eardley  was  just  the  man.  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  that  portion  of  the  world  which  hears 
everything  that  is  going  on  in  society,  and 
comments  upon  it  in  a  broad  and  genial  spirit, 
untinged  by  envy  or  jealousy,  but  sufficiently 
flavoured  with  that  sarcasm  which  comes  na- 
tural to  worldlings  in  this  age  of  cynicism  and 
disbelief.  He  had  known  Lord  Stortford;  in- 
deed, the  worthy  peer,  who  had  inherited  his 
father's  love  of  art  of  all  kinds,  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  discover  early  indications  of  the 
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talent  which  had  raised  the  Royal  Academi- 
cian to  his  present  rank  in  art,  and  had  given 
him  his  earliest  commission.  Eardley  was 
received  in  Grosvenor-square  on  those  plea- 
sant terms  of  equality  which  were  always 
extended  by  the  host  to  those  whose  social 
manners  permitted  it,  had  made  May's  ac- 
quaintance even  before  she  was  presented, 
and  had  struck  up  a  pleasant  friendship  with 
her.  Frank  Eardley  knew  too  well  his  own 
position  and  the  girl's  destiny  to  attempt  to 
convert  this  friendship  into  any  stronger  alli- 
ance; and  May,  who  appreciated  the  state  of 
affairs  with  equal  correctness,  made  the  kindly 
artist  the  confidant  of  many  of  her  hopes  and 
fears.  Of  Lord  Forestfield,  who  proposed  to 
Miss  Dunmow  very  shortly  after  his  return 
from  a  protracted  residence  abroad,  Frank 
Eardley  knew  nothing;  but  he  saw  enough  of 
him  during  the  few  weeks  previous  to  the 
marriage,  to  make  up  his  mind  that  the  in- 
tended bridegroom  was  by  no  means  all  that 
could  be  looked  for  in  the  husband  of  so 
charming  a  girl.  What  May  required  to  guide 
her  aright  was  a  man  of  sound  common  sense 
with  a  very  light  hand,  who  would  keep  her- 
self sufficiently  in  check  while  never  allowing 
her  to  feel  the  curb  ;  a  man  to  whom  she 
could  look  up  with  respect  and  admiration, 
and  to  whom  she  could  defer  even  when  her 
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wishes  were  most  strongly  engaged,  knowing 
that  he  would  be  in  the  right.  To  Eardley, 
Lord  Forestfield's  character  seemed  wholly 
different  from  this :  he  was  at  the  same  time 
narrow-minded  and  impetuous,  with  a  strong 
belief  in  himself,  and  an  undisguised  contempt 
for  the  opinion  of  others.  Moreover,  the  clubs 
rang  with  rumours  of  his  previous  life,  and  of 
his  ideas  as  to  domestic  loyalty ;  which  argued 
but  ill  for  the  future  peace  of  mind  of  the  girl 
whose  lot  in  life  he  was  destined  to  control. 
After  their  marriage,  Eardley  had  seen  but 
little  of  them.  He  paid  his  duty  call,  but 
May's  suggestion  that  he  should  be  asked  to 
dinner  was  met  with  a  prompt  negative  from 
her  husband,  who  declared  his  intention  of 
eliminating  all  '  such  kind  of  people'  from  his 
house.  They  met,  however,  pretty  frequently 
in  society,  and  though  May,  in  obedience  to 
Lord  Forestfield's  wishes, Restricted  her  con- 
versation with  her  old  friend  to  ordinary  con- 
ventionalities, Eardley  saw  from  her  manner 
that  she  was  unhappy,  and  soon  gathered 
from  general  gossip  that  she  was  ill-treated. 
He  had  seen  so  many  affairs  of  this  kind,  that 
when  the  gossip  further  informed  him  that 
Lady  Forestfield  was  avenging  herself,  the 
kind-hearted  artist  was  thoroughly  sorry,  but 
very  little  surprised.  '  Tu  I* as  voulu,  Georges 
Dandin]  he  muttered  to  himself,  with  a  shrug, 
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as  the  purveyor  of  scandal  left  his  studio  to  ( 
proceed  further  on  his  self-imposed  generous 
mission.  4 1  guessed  it  would  come  to  that, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  my  attempting  to  stop 
this  stream  of  poached  filth  which  floods  the 
middle  street,  which  that  rascal  who  has  j  as 
left  is  assiduously  helping  in  its  course;'  but 
he  did  what  he  could  to  stem  the  current 
nevertheless,  and  there  were  some  people  who 
hesitated  to  believe  the  stories  whispered 
against  Lady  Forestfield's  fair  fame,  simply 
because  Frank  Eardley  declared  them  to  be 
false. 

He  told  all  this  in  his  simple  quiet  man- 
ner to  his  friend  as  they  sat  over  their  bottle 
of  claret  in  the  calm  evening. 

4 1  have  not  seen  Lady  Forestfield  since 
the  smash,'  he  said,  '  though,  of  course,  I 
would  do  anything  in  the  world  I  could  to 
be  of  service  to  her.  But/  he  added,  looking 
steadily  at  Umngton,  'I  don't  believe,  Nugent, 
in  interference  in  such  matters,  at  all  events 
by  men.  I  am  delighted  to  think  that  she 
has  Eleanor  Irvine  with  her.  A  straightfor- 
ward right-thinking  girl  like  that,  whatever 
the  Mrs.  Grundys  may  choose  to  say,  cannot 
come  to  any  grief  herself  in  keeping  up  her 
old  friendship  with  this  poor  lady,  while  she 
may  be  the  means  of  doing  her  an  infinity  of 
good;  but  a  man  who  sought  to  take  up  any 
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position  in  the  matter  would  only  compro- 
mise Lady  Forestfield  and  himself,  and  is  far 
better  out  of  the  scrape.  Don't  you  think 
so? 

'Yes,'  said  Sir  Nugent;  'it  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  kind  of  assistance  intended, 
and  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proffered; 
but  I  think  upon  the  whole  you  are  right. 
Now  let  us  go.' 

Nevertheless,  when  he  found  himself  alone 
in  his  chambers,  thinking  over  the  occur- 
rences of  the  previous  night,  and  over  all  that 
he  had  so  recently  heard  of  Lady  Forestfield's 
trials  and  temptations,  the  desire  to  know 
something  more  of  her  and  of  the  league, 
which  bound  Eleanor  Irvine  to  her  arose 
more  strongly  than  ever  within  him.  He  had 
chosen  to  express  his  agreement  with  what 
Frank  Eardley  had  said  about  interference, 
partly  in  order  to  avoid  a  further  discussion 
on  the  subject,  and  partly  that  he  might  not 
be  suspected  of  carrying  out  his  decided  in- 
tention of  moving  in  the  matter.  If  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  define  the  impulse  which 
prompted  him  he  could  not  have  done  so; 
but  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  he  might  be 
able  in  some  way  and  at  some  future  time  to 
be  of  assistance  to  this  stricken  woman ;  and 
under  that  influence  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  following  letter; 

F   2 
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'  The  Albany,  Thursday  night. 
'Dear  Lady  Forestfield, — I  have  just  re- 
turned to  England,  after  a  long  absence,  and, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  wanderers,  find  that 
many  of  my  familiar  friends  are  no  longer 
here  to  greet  me,  and  many  of  the  houses 
where  I  once  was  welcome  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  strangers.  In  my  early  days  in 
London,  when  you  were  a  very  little  child, 
Lady  Stortford  was  good  enough  to  distin- 
guish me  with  her  notice  and  her  friendship, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  forget  the 
kindness  which  I  received  at  her  hands.  Very 
frequently  in  my  travels  I  had  looked  for- 
ward with  sincere  pleasure  to  the  thought  of 
meeting  her  again.  As  this  is  not  to  be,  I 
have  ventured  to  ask  my  friend  Mr.  Eardley 
for  your  address,  and  I  write  to  express  a 
hope  that  you  will  allow  me  as  your  mother's 
old  friend  to  call  upon  you. — Sincerely  yours, 
1  NUGENT  UFFINGTON.' 

'That  reference  to  Eardley/  said  Uffing- 
ton  to  himself  as  he  folded  the  letter,  'will 
let  her  know  that  I  am  in  full  possession  of 
the  facts  of  her  story,  and  am  not  writing 
under  any  misapprehension.  Take  this,'  he 
added,  giving  the  note  to  his  servant,  'early 
in  the  morning;  and  be  sure  to  bring  me  back 


an  answer.' 
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The  next  morning  he  found  a  small  hand- 
delivered  note  lying  on  his  breakfast  table 
amongst  the  correspondence  which  the  post 
had  brought  him.  He  seized  upon  it  at  once, 
and  read  as  follows : 

i 

'Lady  Forestfield  will  be  happy  to  receive 
Sir  Nugent  Uffington  between  the  hours  of 
three  and  five  on  this  or  any  other  afternoon.' 

To  his  own  surprise  and  amusement,  Uf- 
fington found  himself  making  a  more  elabo- 
rate toilette  than  usual,  and  at  the  hour  named 
he  presented  himself  in  Podbury-street. 

Hitherto  he  had  only  had  slight  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Lady  Forestfield,  and  he  had 
no  idea  she  was  so  beautiful.  She  was  very 
simply  dressed  in  a  plain  muslin  morning 
gown,  and  her  whole  appearance  coincided 
with  the  neat  and  modest  rooms  in  which  she 
was  living.  Uffington  was  struck  at  once  with 
the  classical  beauty  of  her  head,  with  her 
wavy  dark  hair,  taken  off  from  her  forehead 
and  gathered  in  a  clump  behind,  with  her 
large  lustrous  melancholy  eyes,  and  with  her 
bright  fresh  colour.  She  received  him  kindly, 
but  with  some  embarrassment,  which  he  en- 
deavoured at  once  to  dissipate. 

'  You  will  probably  have  been  surprised 
at  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  Lady  Forestfield,* 
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he  said;  'but  I  fear  it  must  be  self-explana- 
tory, as  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  it  in  jus- 
tification of  my  desire  to  see  you.  I  have 
always  had  the  keenest  remembrance  of  Lady 
Stortford's  kindness,  at  a  time  when  her  sup- 
port and  countenance  were  most  valuable  to 
me ;  have  always  had  a  hope  of  thanking  her 
for  it;  and  when  I  found  that  was  beyond  my 
power,  I  desired  to  thank  her  representative.' 

' 1  am  scarcely  in  that  position,  Sir  Nu- 
gent Uffington,  I  fear,'  said  Lady  Forestfield, 
flushing  deeply. 

'You  are  her  ladyship's  daughter,  Lady 
Forestfield,'  said  Uffington  quickly,  'and  as 
such  worthy  of  all  respect  from  me/ 

'  I  am  grateful  to  Providence  that  my  mo- 
ther is  no  longer  alive  to  see  me  as  I  am,' 
said  May  with  bitter  emphasis.  '  It  would  be 
worse  than  useless  for  me  to  disguise  from 
myself  that  you  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  my  present  position,  Sir  Nugent  Uffing- 
ton.' 

'  If  I  had  not  been,  had  your  position  been 
other  than  it  is,  Lady  Forestfield/  said  Nu- 
gent, ' 1  scarcely  think  I  should  be  here  now. 
Believe  me,  my  earnest  desire  is  to  serve  you 
in  any  possible  way/ 

'I  am  grateful  to  you  for  these  expres- 
sions, Sir  Nugent  Uffington,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  aid  me.  There  is  nothing  to  be. 
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done/  she  added  with  a  sigh;  'I  have  taken 
my  own  course,  and  I  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences/ 

4  There  is  much  to  be  done/  said  Uffington 
gently,  'in  mitigating  the  severity  of  your 
sentence,  though  the  person  with  whom  one 
has  to  deal  renders  the  operation  somewhat 
difficult.' 

4 1  can  look  for  no  mercy  at  Lord  Forest- 
field's  hands/  said  May,  shaking  her  head; 
'from  him  I  can  only  expect  the  worst  that 
could  befall  me.' 

4  Under  compulsion  a  man  has  to  set  aside 
his  own  wishes  and  desires,  and  one  might 
find  means  of  making  even  Lord  Forestfield 
do  much  that  would  be  naturally  disagreeable 
to  him/  said  Nugent.  ( I  know  nothing  of 
him,  but  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  cannot 
imagine  how  Lady  Stortford,  with  her  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  could  have  permitted  you, 
child  as  you  were,  to  make  such  a  marriage.' 

i  Child  as  I  was,  I  had  a  strong  will  of  my 
own/  said  May — l  a  will  which  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  indulge,  no  matter  what  opposition 
was  made  to  it  or  by  whom.  My  poor  mother, 
who,  in  this  instance  at  least,  seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  strange  foresight,  prayed  me  to 
reject  Lord  Forestfield's  advances,  urging  as 
a  reason  that  she  was  sure  I  was  but  tem- 
porarily infatuated,  and  *hat  I  should  soon 
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repent  my  determination.  I  would  not  listen 
to  her,  I  would  not  hear  a  word  against  him  ; 
I  had  my  own  way,  and  —  this  is  the  result/ 

4  Temporarily  infatuated.  Was  Lady  Stort- 
ford  right?  were  you,  then,  so  deeply  fasci- 
nated by  this  man?' 

May  paused  an  instant.  'All  that  you 
have  ever  heard  or  read  of  insane  infatuation 
was  nothing  to  mine,'  she  said;  'I  worshipped 
him  with  all  my  soul.  Brought  up  strictly  as 
I  had  been,  I  believed  there  was  no  position 
in  the  world  I  would  not  have  gladly  accepted 
to  insure  always  being  at  his  side.  I  cannot 
tell/  she  said,  after  another  pause,  '  why  I  am 
speaking  thus  freely  to  you,  except  that  I 
have  had  no  one  in  the  world  to  open  my 
heart  to;  and  though  I  have  never  seen  you 
before,  I  have  instinctive  confidence  in  you/ 

'  You  will  find  that  confidence  is  not  mis- 
placed,' said  Uffington  gravely.  'When  did 
you  first  find  your  mother's  words  come 
true?' 

'Not  until  some  little  time  after  she  was 
dead,  not  until  my  husband  had  begun  to 
weary  of  his  plaything;  for  that  I  was,  and 
nothing  more.  During  the  first  months  of 
our  marriage,  my  life  was  one  of  perfect  hap- 
piness ;  the  man  whom  I  adored  was  constant 
in  his  attentions  to  me;  I  was  indulged  in 
every  whim,  and  flattered  to  the  top  of  my 
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bent.  Money  was  recklessly  lavished  upon 
me,  and  as  I  had  all  I  wished  and  all  my  plea- 
sures were  shared  by  my  husband,  my  happi- 
ness was  greater  than  even  I  ever  deemed 
possible.' 

4  And  that  happiness  lasted?' 

4  Just  as  long  as  I  pleased  Lord  Forest- 
field's  fancy,  and  no  longer.  He  told  me  after- 
wards, with  much  bitter  frankness,  that  I 
ought  to  be  very  proud  of  having  kept  him  in 
thrall  for  such  a  length  of  time,  adding  that 
he  was  changeable  by  nature,  and  had  never 
before  worshipped  so  long  at  one  shrine.' 

4 What  an  infernal  scoundrel!'  muttered 
Uffington,  under  his  breath.  Then  aloud: 
Did  he  break  with  you  at  once?' 

4  0  no,'  said  May.  4  So  long  as  he  cared 
for  me  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  he  had  given 
me  the  fullest  liberty,  knowing  that  I  never 
had  any  thought  but  for  him;  but  after  he 
wearied  of  me  he  began  to  grow,  or  to  pre- 
tend to  grow,  absurdly  jealous.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  there  is  no  love  without  jeal- 
ousy, and  could  I  have  persuaded  myself  that 
my  husband's  passion  for  me  had  not  changed, 
I  should  not  have  minded  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion, even  misplaced  as  his  were,  but  should 
rather  have  regarded  them  as  proofs  of  his 
attachment ;  but  knowing  what  I  did,  it  was 
easy  for  me  to  perceive  that  this  jealousy 
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sprang  from  temper,  and  not  from  love,  and 
was  a  degradation  instead  of  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  a  tribute.' 

'  Your  sad  experience  seems  to  have  taught 
you  much/  said  Uffington,  looking  at  her  com- 
passionately. 

'So  I  thought  myself;  and  yet  it  failed 
me  in  my  direst  end,'  said  May.  'My  sad 
experience  stripped  the  mask  from  my  demi- 
god, and  showed  him  to  me  as  he  was,  simply 
a  libertine,  cold,  selfish,  and  exacting.  Hav- 
ing no  fault  to  find  with  me,  save  that  I  had 
failed  any  longer  to  please  or  amuse  him,  he 
vented  his  rage  on  me  under  the  frivolous 
pretext  of  being  jealous,  when  he  knew  that 
I  had  no  eyes  or  voice  for  any  one  in  the 
world  but  him.' 

'  To  a  man  of  this  stamp  the  possession  of 
such  a  wife  must  always  be  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation; he  must  at  least  have  been  proud 
of  you,  though  you  say  you  no  longer  pleased 
his  fancy/ 

*  I  suppose  so,'  said  May  sadly;  '  for  though 
his  insults  to  me  in  private  were  constant  and 
unsparing,  he  always  paraded  me  in  public, 
and  seemed  to  look  upon  me  as  a  portion  of 
his  state.  There  came  a  time  when  these  in- 
sults were  not  confined  to  our  private  inter- 
views, when  he  would  not  scruple  to  outrage 
and  humiliate  me  before  our  own  acquaint* 
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ances,  and  those  acquaintances  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me. 
This,  of  course,  I  did  not  know  until  later. 
Up  to  that  time  I  had  suffered  silently,  hop- 
ing, believing  that  some  change  would  take 
place,  that  what  I  still  fancied  had  been  his 
genuine  love  for  me  would  return,  and  that 
all  would  go  on  as  in  the  first  days  of  our 
marriage;  but  when  I  found  from  looks  and 
half-dropped  hints  that  I  had  become  a  sub- 
ject of  pity  for  my  friends,  my  pride  stepped 
in  to  my  assistance,  and  I  revolted/ 

'  The  old  story/  muttered  Nugent  Uifing- 
ton,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  speaking 
more  to  himself  than  his  companion;  'that 
was  the  time  when  above  all  others  you 
wanted  some  one  at  hand  to  help  and  sustain 
you.' 

'You  are  right/  said  May.  'And  some 
one  was  there,  though  with  other  plans  and 
other  motives.  My  pride  was  outraged,  my 
heart  was  lacerated,  and  there  was  some  one 
ready  if  necessary  to  avenge  the  one  and  to 
bind  up  the  other,  to  sympathise,  sentimen- 
talise, and  console.' 

'Always  so,  always  so!'  muttered  Uffing- 
ton.  'And  you  accepted  this  sympathy  and 
consolation  ?' 

'  Not  at  first/  said  May.  '  Stung  to  mad- 
ness though  I  was  by  mingled  pride  and  sor- 
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row,  I  still  kept  my  senses  sufficiently  to  dis- 
cern the  fatal  gulf  that  lay  before  me,  and 
to  feel  hurt  and  grieved  at  the  condolence, 
glossed  over  as  it  was  in  the  most  specious 
manner,  which  was  offered  to  me.  But  the 
man,  who  for  his  own  purposes  had  consti- 
tuted himself  my  champion,  from  long  prac- 
tice knew  every  trick  and  turn  of  the  game 
he  was  playing,  and  was  thoroughly  well 
aware  of  the  advantage  of  waiting.  He  waited 
— and  won!  That  is  my  story,  Sir  Nugent 
Uffington.  I  have  told  it  to  you — not  because 
I  thought  you  could  in  any  way  assist  me,  but 
because  I  felt  it  would  be  a  relief  to  tell  it 
in  my  own  way  to  any  one  who  could  under- 
stand it,  and  because  you  are  the  only  person 
of  what  was  once  my  own  social  -standing- 
save  one,  who  is  even  more  powerless  than 
yourself — who  for  weeks  has  spoken  a  kind 
word  to  me.' 

Uffington  bowed  his  head,  but  affected 
not  to  notice  that  tears  were  streaming  down 
Lady  Forestfield's  face.  He  did  not  choose 
to  speak  for  an  instant;  indeed,  he  had  but 
little  to  say — he  knew  well  enough  from  his 
own  past  experience  that  in  such  a  wreck  as 
that  which  she  described  all  future  hope  was 
almost  necessarily  lost,  and  that  of  the  debris 
which  after  a  time  came  floating  to  the  sur- 
face nothing  serviceable  could  be  made.  He 
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knew  this,  and  acknowledged  it  in  his  own 
mind,  but  did  not  choose  at  once  to  acknowledge 
it  to  her,  so  asked  her,  when  he  saw  that  the 
tears  had  ceased  to  flow  and  that  she  was 
somewhat  more  composed,  'Can  anything  be 
done? 

'  Nothing/  she  replied  quietly — 'nothing  at 
all.  So  far  as  the  world  is  concerned  my  life 
is  ended.  When  my  child  was  taken  from  me 
I  grieved  bitterly;  now  I  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  the  sentence,  and  am  grateful  to 
Providence  that  her  life  was  not  spared — 
better  far  she  should  be  dead  than  that  she 
should  have  grown  up  to  know  me  as  I  am, 
and  be  parted  from  me,  living/  And  once 
more  she  broke  down  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

'  I  am  not  sure  even  now  that  I  cannot  be 
of  some  service  to  you,  Lady  Forestfield,'  said 
Uffington,  after  a  pause ;  '  but  my  plan,  if  I 
form  one,  will  require  consideration,  and  can- 
not be  proceeded  with  hastily.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  can  thoroughly  depend  on  my  warm 
friendship  and  readiness  to  help  you  in  any 
way  suggested.  By  the  way,  you  alluded  to 
a  friend  who  has  seen  you  in  your  trouble. 
You  will  not  think  me  impertinent  in  asking 
if  you  were  referring  to  Miss  Eleanor  Irvine  V 
"  'Yes/  said  Lady  Forestfield,  'I  alluded  to 
Miss  Irvine.  I  have  known  her  for  years,  and 
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am  very  much  attached  to  her.    Have  you 
ever  met  her?7 

4 1  dined  in  her  company  the  night  before 
last,  and  judged,  from  something  she  said, 
that  she  was  a  warm  friend  of  yours/ 

I  She  comes  to  see  me  every  day,'  said  Lady 
Forestfield ;  '  that  is  to  say,  she  has  done  so  up 
to  this  time.' 

i  And  is  she  going  to  discontinue  her 
visits?' 

I 1  fear  I  must  insist  upon  her  doing  so,' 
said  May. 

1  And  why  ?  You  must  find  them  a  plea- 
sant break  in  the  monotony  of  your  life.' 

4  They  are  far  more  than  that  to  me,'  said 
May,  '  but  when  Eleanor  was  here  last,  I  dis- 
covered quite  accidentally  that  she  visits  me 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  sister,  with 
whom  she  lives,  and  to  whom  she  is  much  in- 
debted. Then,  for  the  girl's  own  sake,  I  spoke 
out  frankly.  I  told  her  this  must  not  be,  and 
that  she  must  either  tell  her  sister  where  she 
came  to  daily,  or  cease  seeing  me.  Did  not  I 
do  right?' 

'  Quite  right  in  theory,  but  in  practice  I 
think  you  were  a  little  too  punctilious  towards 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  who,  though  a  practical,  well- 
meaning  woman,  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  delicacy  of  your  motives.' 

'Let  all  my  misery  rest  on  my  own  head,' 
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said  May.  '  I  am  very  fond  of  Eleanor  Irvine, 
her  visits  are  inexpressibly  precious  to  me, 
and  yet  I  have  doubted  whether  I  ought  to 
let  her  come  to  this  house.' 

'I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
matter/  said  Uffington;  'on  the  contrary,  I 
am  certain  that  from  you  and  from  your  valu- 
able experience  of  life,  Miss  Irvine  will  learn 
to  avoid  much  which  may  be  before  her  in 
that  curious  position  in  society  which  she  now 
occupies.' 

And  then  he  took  his  leave,  promising  to 
see  Lady  Forestfield  again  very  shortly. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  OLD  LOVE. 

MR.  EARDLEY  lived  in  St.  John's  Wood,  in  a 
quaint  fantastic  house  which  he  had  built 
after  his  own  design,  on  a  plot  of  land  which 
he  bought  because  the  situation  pleased  him. 
There  were  big  elm-trees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, peopled  by  a  colony  of  rooks  ;  and  the 
grounds  were  so  disposed  as  to  shut  out 
all  inquisitorial  prying,  and  give  plenty  of 
space  for  Mr.  Eardley  and  his  friends  to  wander 
about  in  the  eccentric  costume  which  in  the 
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privacy  of  his  home  the  artist  rather  en- 
couraged, without  leading  his  neighbours  to 
believe  that  a  private  asylum  had  been  opened 
on  the  premises.  Mr.  Eardley  was  a  great 
lover  of  nature,  and  even  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  when  the  severest  calls  upon  his  time 
were  made  by  duty  and  pleasure,  he  invariably 
found  leisure  to  devote  some  portion  of  the 
day  to  strolling  in  his  garden,  and  enjoying 
the  sight  and  scent  of  the  flowers  which  had 
either  been  planted  by  his  own  hands,  or  under 
his  direction. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  as  quaint 
and  fantastic  as  the  exterior,  and  was  furnished 
and  painted  in  a  manner  which  was  pro- 
nounced '  perfectly  charming'  by  the  ladies, 
and  i  deuced  odd'  by  their  husbands.  Any- 
thing more  entirely  different  from  an  ordinary 
mansion  arranged  by  the  upholsterer  with  an 
unlimited  order  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. The  hall,  the  passages,  and  most  of  the 
rooms  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and,  where 
there  was  wall  paper,  it  was  in  the  wondrous 
colours  and  strange  devices  which  Mr.  Eardley 
and  his  friends  occupied  their  leisure  in  invent- 
ing. Ordinary  chairs  and  tables  there  were 
none,  but  in  the  course  of  a  stroll  through  the 
rooms  you  would  come  upon  old  carved  chests  ; 
prie-dieus ;  stately,  high-backed,  black-oak 
chairs,  the  spoil  of  some  Elizabethan  manor* 
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house ;  couches  covered  with  Utrecht  velvet, 
and  odd  short  seats,  like  the  c  settles'  in  the 
porch  of  a  country  tavern,  only  in  elaborately- 
carved  oak.     The  walls,  the  tables,  the  ledges 
of  the  book-cases,  were  all  laden,  and  through- 
out the  house  there  seemed  to  be  no  vacant 
space.     Objects  of  art  lay  about  in  extraor- 
dinary confusion  and  disorder ;  the  light  was 
reflected  from  steel  mirrors,  Venetian  glasses, 
and  old  looking-glasses  with  china  frames  ; 
from  ancient  armour,  in  which  the  rust  ivas 
gradually  eating   away  the   gold  and   silver 
niello  work ;  from  Damascus  blades  and  Per- 
sian tulwars  and  Albanian  yataghans.     Here 
were   Dresden   shepherds   and  shepherdesses 
smirking  painfully  at  hideous  porcelain  mon- 
sters from  China  and  Japan  ;  a  buhl  clock  on 
which  Louis  Quatorze  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  coffee- 
coloured  pug-dog  in  china,  while  over  it  was 
suspended  a  Japanese  paper-lantern ;  a  gaunt- 
let, with  the  blood  and  rust  of  Naseby  field 
for  ever  eaten  into  it,  lay  on  a  mosaic  slab  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  carved  ivory  set  of 
chessmen  ;  and  a  pair  of  Moorish  slippers  had 
for  their  supporters  on  the    one   side  a  fan 
painted  on  chicken-skin  which  had  once  been 
the  property  of  a  beauty  of  the  Regency,  and 
on  the  other  a  plaster- of-paris  caricature  sta- 
tuette of  M?  Thiers,  by  Danton, 
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At  the  very  time  that  Frank  Eardley  was 
making  his  way  to  the  Albany,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  Sir  Nugent  Uifington  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  china  sale  at  Dossetor's,  and 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  him,  as 
already  recorded,  Mr.  Spiridion  Pratt  pulled 
the  loud-sounding  bell  of  the  Villa — for  such 
was  the  name  of  the  artist's  house  in  St.  John's 
Wood — and  awaited  its  answer  by  Eardley's 
Italian  valet,  who  was  held  in  high  respect  by 
his  master's  intimates. 

4  Good-morning,  Gaetano,'  said  he,  when 
the  man  appeared.  '  Is  Mr.  Eardley  at  home  ?' 

'  No,  signor,'  replied  the  valet ;  c  he  started 
out  about  half  an  hour  ago.' 

4  Indeed  !'  said  Spiridion,  shaking  his  head 
with  a  smile.  '  Is  this  the  way  he  makes  up  for 
the  time  lost  during  the  season?  I  am  afraid 
the  master  is  growing  idle  again,  Gaetano?' 

4  The  master  had  an  idle  fit  on  him  this 
morning,  signor,'  said  Gaetano  ;  ( but  recently 
he  has  been  wonderfully  attentive  to  his  work. 
Will  not  the  signor  walk  in  and  see  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  with  the  Aspasie  ?' 

'  Well,'  said  Spiridion,  '  I  have  nothing  to 
do  just  now,  and  I  am  a  little  tired  with  my 
walk.  I  may  just  as  well  rest  myself  for  a  few 
minutes.  Mr.  Eardley  did  not  say  at  what 
time  he  would  return,  did  he,  Gaetano  ?' 

4  No,  signor/  replied  the  valet ;  '  it  is  sel* 
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dom  that  the  master  gives  any  hint  of  his 
movements ;  he  likes  to  come  and  go  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  people.' 

4  He  is  quite  right,'  muttered  Spiridion  to 
himself  as  he  entered  the  house,  and,  followed 
by  the  servant,  made  his  way  to  the  studio, 
which  was  in  the  rear  of  the  premises. 

A  splendid  room,  the  walls  hung  with  deep 
maroon-coloured  cloth ;  on  one  side  a  huge 
oaken  press,  with  its  open  doors  showing  an 
omnium  gatherum  of  all  kinds  of  costumes, 
some  of  which  had  overflowed  their  receptacle, 
and  were  lying  on  the  floor  ;  on  the  other  side 
a  second  oaken  cabinet,  almost  equally  huge, 
and  devoted  to  the  reception  of  tobacco  and 
cigars  :  an  artistic  pipe -rack,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  heads  cast  in  plaster-of-paris,  was 
nailed  against  the  wall,  and  pipes  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  narghile  of  the  Turk  and  the  painted 
porcelain  of  the  German  to  the  humble  cutty 
of  the  Irish  labourer,  were  to  be  found  about 
the  room.  At  the  end  opposite  to  that  by 
which  Spiridion  Pratt  had  entered  was  an  open 
glass  door  leading  into  a  lovely  circular  con- 
servatory, where  in  the  midst  of  a  tesselated 
pavement  a  fountain  was  plashing,  and  where 
sweet  singing  birds  were  hanging  amidst  the 
ferns  and  flowers.  In  various  parts  of  the 
room  were  three  easels  of  different  sizes,  on  one 
of  which  was  a  half-finished  picture  of  a 
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woman  of  great  beauty  and  intellectual  ex- 
pression, but  of  a  large  size  and  commanding 
type.  The  colours  on  this  picture  were  still 
wet,  and  on  the  ledge  of  the  easel  were  the 
unclean  palette  and  the  sheaf  of  brushes. 

i  There  is  the  Aspasie/  said  the  valet, 
pointing  to  the  picture ;  '  and  here,'  producing 
them,  c  are  the  cigarettes.  Will  not  the  signer 
take  something  to  drink  after  his  walk — a  cup 
of  coffee,  or  some  Rhine  wine  and  seltzer- water  ? 
It  is  here,  close  at  hand/ 

c  No,  thanks,  Gaetano/  said  Spiridion.  i  I 
have  a  poor  head,  you  know,  and  should  never 
be  able  to  do  anything  if  I  drank  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I  will  smoke  a  cigarette  or  two  with 
pleasure,  and  will  wait  here,  at  all  events,  for 
half  an  hour  to  see  if  Mr.  Eardley  returns.7 

Then  the  valet  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

'So  this  is  the  Aspasie,  is  it/  said  Spiri- 
dion, lighting  a  cigarette  and  seating  himself 
in  a  chair  opposite  the  easel ;  '  this  is  the  pic- 
ture which  next  spring  is  to  bring  our  friend 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds  and  a  large 
addition  to  his  fame  ?  I  cannot  say  with 
Browning,  "  I  could  have  painted  pictures  like 
this  youth's,"  for  everything  he  does  is  immea- 
surably beyond  me.  This  head,  for  instance, 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  there  is  a  certain  calm 
dignity,  and  sense  of  power  about  it  which 
pleases  me  very  much.  Eardley  has  caught 
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the  right  idea,  no  doubt.  One  can  fancy  that 
being  the  sort  of  woman  to  whom  Socrates 
would  give  way,  and  whom  Pericles  would 
adore.  A  delightful  person  in  her  way,'  he 
murmured,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  shad- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hands,  '  but  scarcely  the 
kind  of  person  to  have  always  about  with  you 
—to  make  one's  wife,  for  instance.  My  idea 
of  a  wife  is  a  little  lovable  creature  like  Elea- 
nor Irvine,  kind  and  gentle,  but  with  plenty 
of  spirit  about  her,  as  she  showed  last  night 
at  dinner  in  her  defence  of  Lady  Forestfield. 
If  I  am  to  marry,  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  do 
better  than  choose  that  little  girl.  She  has  no 
money,  to  be  sure,  but  I  have  plenty,  and  she 
is  quite  the  sort  of  person  who  will  do  one 
credit  by  her  appearance.  There  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  her  surroundings  either,  which 
is  a  great  point ;  for  though  Chad  wick  is  not 
polished,  every  one  knows  him  and  he  receives 
the  best  people,  and  there  would  be  no  real 
reason  for  seeing  more  of  him  than  we  chose. 
The  question  is,  whether  I  ought  to  marry  at 
all  ?  I  am  not  growing  younger/  said  Mr. 
Pratt,  rising  and  surveying  himself  in  the 
glass,  '  and  I  have  begun  to  get  deuced  liney 
round  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  if  I  intend  to  do 
it  at  all,  I  had  better  do  it  now.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, I  believe,  to  suppose  that  marriage  de- 
stroys your  prestige  with  women.  There  are 
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a  lot  of  fellows  of  my  acquaintance  who  seem 
to  have  infinitely  more  on  their  hands  since 
their  marriage  than  they  had  before — not  that 
I  think  I  should  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing 
myself.  I  should  not  either  object,  if  I  were 
once  married,  to  settling  down  and  becoming 
the  most  exemplary  husband,  that  is  to  say,  if 
people  would  only  let  me.  When  one  has  a 
certain  amount  of  good  looks  and  romantic 
feeling,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  go  straight,  and  I  know  I  have 
never  had  the  heart  to  join  in  any  of  the  abuse 
which  I  have  heard  showered  upon  the  Forest- 
fields,  and  wretched  people  of  that  kind,  know- 
ing how  deserving  I  am  of  it  myself.  That  is 
another  reason,  too,  which  makes  me  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  marry  and  get  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation — the  fear  of  any  eclair- 
cissement,  and  being  dragged  up  before  the 
world  and  written  about  in  the  newspapers. 
When  a  man  regularly  goes  in  for  bonne 
fortune,  such  a  thing  does  him  no  harm,  and 
the  more  he  is  talked  about  the  better  he 
likes  it;  but  I  am  not  strong,  and  the  mere 
worry  of  the  thing  would  wear  me  to  a  sha- 
dow. I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  get  clear  of 
my  present  entanglement ;  and  yet  if  I  am 
to  fall  in  with  Mrs.  Chadwick's  views,  and  pro- 
pose to  Eleanor,  of  course  it  must  be  done 
somehow.  This  picture,'  he  continued,  turning 
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back  to  the  easel,  'reminds  me  uncommonly 
of  Margaret.  It  has  just  her  broad  brow  and 
queenly  air;  just  her  flashing  eyes,  and  they 
will  flash  like  the  deuce  when  she  hears  what 
I  am  going  to  do.  I  wish  I  had  never  made 
her  acquaintance.  I  was  uncommonly  proud 
of  her  at  first,  and  used  to  like  to  be  seen  every- 
where with  her;  but  when  that  kind  of  thing 
is  beginning,  one  never  imagines  or  chooses  to 
think  what  the  end  of  it  is  to  be.  I  have  a 
strong  idea,  too,  that  Mrs.  Chadwick  has  her 
suspicions  in  that  direction.  The  persistent 
way  in  which  she  talked  to  me-  about  the 
Hamblins  last  night — asking  why  they  re- 
mained in  town,  and  what  was  their  probable 
destination  when  they  left — could  not  have 
been  mere  chance  work.  She  is,  however,  too 
much  a  woman  of  the  world  to  allow  an  in- 
trigue that  was  past  and  dead  to  interfere  with 
my  marriage  with  her  sister,  but  would  be  sure 
to  convince  herself  that  it  was  very  dead  in- 
deed before  she  sanctioned  such  a  step.  She 
is  a  very  clear-sighted  woman,  whom  one  could 
not  possibly  hoodwink  about  such  a  matter, 
and  I  must  therefore  take  some  very  decisive 
step  with  regard  to  Margaret.' 

Mr.  Spiridion  Pratt's  soliloquy  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  opening  of  the  door ;  Gaetano 
appeared  ushering  in  a  lady. 

'  No,  madame,'  he  said,  '  I  was  mistaken ; 
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the  master  has  not  returned.  Here  is  a  signor 
who  is  still  awaiting  him — a  signor  who  is,  I 
think,  known  to  madame.' 

And  the  valet  retired  at  once,  closing  the 
door  carefully  behind  him. 

'  0,  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hamblin  ?'  said 
Spiridion  Pratt,  with  very  crimson  cheeks  and 
a  rather  shaking  hand,  rising  to  greet  the  lady. 

A  tall  handsome  woman  of  some  eight-and- 
thirty  years  old,  with  bold  black  eyes  and  soft 
creamy  complexion,  very  dark  chestnut  hair, 
and  full  scarlet  lips.  A  majestic-looking 
woman,  with  a  splendid  figure,  whose  walk, 
without  any  absurd  exaggeration,  was  stately, 
and  whose  every  pose  was  perfect.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  morning-gown  of  thick  linen, 
fringed  with  handsome  work,  and  set  off  with 
a  blue  sash;  her  bonnet  was  very  plain,  of 
white  straw,  with  white  and  blue  feathers  in 
it.  A  physiognomist  looking  at  her  would 
have  told  you  that  she  could  experience 
passion  but  not  love,  and  that  she  was  an  un- 
happy woman,  proud,  scornful,  and  conscious 
of  being  misunderstood. 

She  put  out  her  hand  indeed,  but  advanced 
towards  Spiridion  with  uplifted  eyebrows  and 
with  something  of  a  pained  expression  in  her 
face. 

4  Why  this  formality,  Tito  ?'  she  asked. 

4 1  was  not  aware  that  I  was  guilty  of  any?* 
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said  Mr*  Pratt,  on  whose  cheeks  the  colour 
still  remained. 

'  You  know  my  Christian  name;  why  do 
you  not  call  me  by  it?' 

'  Not  before  the  servants,  my  dear  Marga- 
ret,' said  Spiridion,  bending  over  her  hand. 
'  Gaetano's  ears  are  remarkably  sharp,  and  he 
is  peculiarly  appreciative  in  such  matters/ 

'  In  such  matters,'  repeated  Mrs.  Hamblin 
scornfully.  '  Well,  you  are  doubtless  right. 
What  an  age  since  I  have  seen  you  P 

4 To  my  sorrow,'  said  Spiridion.  'The 
world  believes  me  to  be  an  idle  man,  but  you 
know  how  really  busy  I  am/ 

'  I  have  observed  of  late  that  you  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do,'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin,  in  the 
same  tone.  '  We  were  disappointed  in  not 
seeing  you  at  dinner  last  night.' 

'  You  are  very  good  to  say  so.  It  seems 
almost  ludicrous  to  have  had  an  engagement 
at  this  time  of  year,  when  there  is  really  no- 
thing going  on,  but  some  friends  of  mine  had 
been  kind  enough  to  ask  me  for  last  night,  and 
I  had  pledged  myself  to  them  days  before/ 

'And  was  it  pleasant  at  the  Chadwicks'? 
You  need  not  start;  I  don't  pretend  to  any 
powers  of  divination/  she  said,  with  a  short 
laugh.  'Mr.  Chadwick  called  in  to  see  my 
husband  at  breakfast  this  morning,  and  told 
us  you  had  been  dining  there/ 
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1  0  yes,  it  was  very  pleasant/  said  Spiridioii, 
on  whose  cheeks  the  flush  seemed  permanently 
fixed.  '  Mr.  Chadwick,  you  know,  always 
gives  such  excellent  dinners.' 

'  And  has  such  pleasant  guests.  Had  you 
any  ladies  present?' 

*  Only  the  ladies  of  the  family.' 

'  Ladies  of  the  family,'  repeated  Mrs.  Ham- 
blin.  '  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  one 
except  Mrs.  Chadwick.' 

'  0  yes,  her  sister,  Miss  Eleanor  Irvine,  was 
present/  said  Spiridion,  who  began  to  see 
plainly  that  his  recent  determination  had  not 
been  taken  at  all  too  soon,  and  to  wonder  whe- 
ther he  should  have  pluck  enough  to  carry  it  out. 

'  Mrs.  Chad  wick's  sister,'  said  Mrs.  Ham- 
blin.  40  yes,  I  remember;  rather  a  pretty 
person — pink  and  white,  is  she  not  ?  I  can- 
not imagine  where  I  have  seen  her,  for  she 
doesn't  go  out,  I  "believe.' 

'  She  is  in  mourning  for  her  father,  who  is 
recently  dead,'  explained  Spiridion. 

'  And  yet  if  this  young  lady  is  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick's  sister,  Mrs.  Chadwick's  father  must  be 
recently  dead  too/  said  Mrs.  Hamblin,  looking 
straight  at  him.  *  If  there  is  any  man  in  the 
world  who  knows  what  real  romance  is,  or,  at 
least,  can  pretend  to  know  sufficiently  to 
deceive  others,  it  is  you.  Do  you  think  this 
girl  pretty  ?' 
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Two  months  since  Spiridion  Pratt  would 
have  vowed  that  he  never  thought  about  the 
girl  at  all,  or,  if  the  point  were  pressed  to  him, 
that  he  considered  her  downright  ugly;  but 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  now,  and  perceived 
that  the  time  to  strike  had  come. 

'Yes;  I  think  she  is  decidedly  pretty/  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Hamblin  was  disconcerted;  she  evi- 
dently had  not  anticipated  such  a  reply.  After 
a  moment's  pause  she  asked : 

4  Was  that  your  first  time  of  seeing  her?' 

4  0 110 ;  I  have  met  her  several  times  before.' 

4  And  talked  with  her?' 

4  Yes,  as  one  talks  with  a  young  girl  whom 
one  only  meets  at  dinners  and  dances.' 

4  Ay,  as  you  say,  "  with  a  young  girl" — you 
found  her  rather  missish,  then?' 

4  On  the  contrary,  she  is  bright  and  intelli- 
gent, and  can  quite  hold  her  own  in  conver- 
sation.' 

Mrs.  Hamblin  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  she  could  throw  into  her  glance', 
4  Do  you  remember,  Tito,  how  often  we  have 
talked  about  the  time  that  must  come  sooner  or 
later  when  you  would  marry  and  settle  down  ?, 

4  Ye-es,'  said  Mr.  Pratt,  beginning  to  feel 
very  uncomfortable.  4 1  think  we  have  men* 
#oned  the  subject  once  or 
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'  0,  we  have  talked  of  it  very  often/  said 
Mrs.  Hamblin.  i  I  recollect  that  on  the  night 
when  Mr.  Eardley  gave  his  fancy-dress  ball, 
and  when  I  was  so  absurdly  jealous  of  Miss 
Harrington,  we  sat  in  the  conservatory  yon- 
der after  we  had  made  up  our  little  quarrel, 
and  I  then  told  you  that  I  knew  that  there 
would  come  a  time  when  our  pleasant  inti- 
macy would  be  at  an  end,  and  when  you  would 
give  up  all  your  romance  and  lead  an  exem- 
plary British  married  life.7 

'  Ye-es/  said  Spiridion,  a  little  crestfallen, 
:  I  recollect  your  saying  that  now ;  but  why  do 
you  refer  to  it  ?' 

'  Because  I  think  the  time  has  come/  said 
Mrs.  Hamblin;  l because/  she  added,  with  a 
half-scornful  laugh,  '  because  I  think  your 
knell  is  sounded,  and  that  you  are  a  doomed 
man.' 

4  What  makes  you  think  that?'  asked  Spifi- 
dion  uncomfortably. 

'  You  yourself  give  me  the  clue  to  the 
idea — I  judge  entirely  by  your  own  manners/ 
said. Mrs.  Hamblin.  'You  never  had  the 
power  of  concealing  your  thoughts  from  me, 
and  I  read  them  now  as  easily  as  I  read  a 

book; 

4  There  are  some  books  that  are  not  very 
rasily  read/  said  Spiridion,  plucking  up  a  little. 
'  But  what  do  you  read  in  my  thoughts  ?' 
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i  I  read  that  this  new  acquaintance  of  yours, 
Miss  Eleanor  Irvine,  has  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  you ;  not  merely  a  passing  impression, 
which  has  been  made  on  you  by  girls  a  hun- 
dred times  since  I  have  known  you'  but  some- 
thing which  seems  to  me  to  be  deeper  and 
more  lasting.  I  never  heard  you  before  speak 
of  any  young  girl's  intellect  and  powers  of 
conversation  with  enthusiasm,  though  I  have 
often  heard  you  admire  their  faces ;  farther, 
let  me  say  frankly  that  if  Miss  Irvine  had  not 
made  a  deep  impression  on  you,  I  do  not  think 
you  would  have  thrown  ine  over  last  night  to 
dine  in  her  company.' 

4  You  don't  imagine  that — '  commenced 
Spiridion. 

4  My  dear  Tito,'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin,  lift- 
ing up  her  hand,  4  do  not  misjudge  me — I  am 
not  in  the  least  angry.  As  I  told  you  before, 
I  always  knew  that  the  thing  must  come,  and 
though  of  course  I  regret  it,  I  am  prepared  for 
it.  I  only  hope  that  the  young  lady  is  as 
charming  as  you  seem  to  think  her.' 

4  You  have  only  to  know  her  to  prove  that, 
said  Spiridion.     4  I  am  certain  that  you  even, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  would  appreciate 
her.1 

4  Very  likely,'  Said  Mrs.  Hamblin  quietly. 
4  Then  you  acknowledge  that  I  was  right  in 
all  I  said — you  have  been  fascinated  by  this 
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young  lady,  and  the  impression  she  has  pro- 
duced is  likely  to  be  a  lasting  one?7 

'  Frankly,  yes/  said  Spiridion,  who  was 
delighted  to  find  matters  going  apparently  so 
smoothly..  'I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a 
young  lady  who  pleased  me  so  much.7 

'  You  have  not  proposed  to  her  ?'  said  Mrs. 
Hamblin  quickly. 

4  No,  Ono!' 

'  But  you  have  let  her  see  that  you  are  very 
much  taken  with  her?' 

'  Scarcely  even  that/  said  Spiridion.  1 1 
have  merely  paid  her  the  ordinary  attentions 
of  society ;  but  her  sister— 

c  Ah,  yes,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Chadwick — clever 
managing  woman  that;  you  have  talked  with 
her  about  it  ?' 

'Not  in  so  many  words;  but  from  certain 
hints  which  she  has  given  me,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  alliance  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  her.7 

i  I  should  think  not,'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin. 
i  Well,  now  that  we  have  had  this  frank  talk, 
you  must  make  me  acquainted  with  your  idol, 
and  avail  yourself  of  any  help  I  can  give  you 
towards  winning  her.' 

'  Margaret/  said  Mr.  Pratt,  springing  up 
and  seizing  her  hand  romantically,  '  you  were 
always  generous  and — 

4  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Tito/  said  Mrs.  Ham- 
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blin,  disengaging  herself  with  a  smile  ;  '  how- 
ever we  may  be  situated,  there  will  always  be 
a  great  bond  of  camaraderie  between  us.' 

There  was  no  smile,  however,  upon  her 
face  when,  five  minutes  afterwards,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  corner  of  her  brougham,  and 
lay  back  revolving  plans  of  vengeance. 


CHAPTER  X 

ON  THE  WATCH. 

MRS.  HAMBLIN,  although  she  spoke  so  fairly 
to  Spiridion  Pratt,  and  seemed  to  experience 
so  little  annoyance  at  the  idea  of  his  proposing 
for  Eleanor  Irvine,  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  let  the  matter  run  on  smoothly  and 
in  an  even  course.  Spiridion  himself,  who 
knew  the  passionate  nature  of  the  woman, 
and  whose  vanity  induced  him  to  believe  that 
her  existence  without  his  devotion  was  al- 
most impossible,  had  been  wonderfully  re- 
lieved when  he  found  not  merely  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  him  to  break  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  to  her,  but  that  when  he 
had  confirmed  her  impression  she  received 
his  candid  declaration  with  more  than  calm- 
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ness,  and  with  the  expression  of  a  desire  to 
help  him  in  the  attainment  of  his  wishes. 
He  was  too  foolish  and  too  vain  to  believe 
that  this  woman  with  whom  he  had  been 
intriguing  would  grow  tired  of  him  as  he  had 
grown  tired  of  her ;  and  yet  such  little  know- 
ledge of  the -world  had  he  gained  during  all 
his .  six-and-thirty  years  of  life  as  to  think  it 
possible  that  a  woman's  affection  could  be 
strong  enough  not  only  to  permit  her  to  give 
up  the  man  whom  she  loved,  feeling  it  was 
for  his  good,  but  actually  to  help  him  in  his 
attempt  to  win  the  hand  of  another. 

Mrs.  Hamblin's  character  was  not  easily 
to  be  fathomed  by  such  a  superficial  observer 
as  Spiridion  Pratt ;  and  when  she  quitted  the 
Villa  after  the  interview  in  which  her  quon- 
dam admirer  had  suffered  his  secret  to  be  so 
easily  extracted  from  him,  however  calm  she 
appeared  outwardly,  she  was  inwardly  raging 
with  spite  and  jealousy.  Not  that  she  parti- 
cularly regretted  the  loss  of  Spiridion  as  an 
admirer.  She  had  originally  conceived  the 
idea  of  allowing  him  to  pay  her  attention  at 
a  time  when  the  publication  of  his  book  of 
poems  had  given  him  a  little  temporary  popu- 
larity amongst  people  in  society,  and  when, 
consequently,  many  women  of  a  certain  class 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  entangled  the 
lion  in  their  net;  and  once  entangled,  Mr. 
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Pratt  was  one  of  those  tea-table  Lovelaces 
whose  romantic  outpourings  in  private,  and 
perpetual  attentions  in  public,  are  so  agree- 
able to  some  women.  Mrs.  Hamblin,  how- 
ever, who  in  far-seeing  appreciation  was  in 
advance  of  the  generality  of  her  sex,  had  long 
since  become  somewhat  weary  of  her  adorer's 
inanity,  and  had  more  than  once  meditated 
on  the  desirability  of  giving  him  his  conge; 
when,  however,  she  discovered  that  the  man 
of  whom  she  thought  it  would  be  difficult 
to  rid  herself  had  actually  transferred  his 
devotion  to  another  shrine,  she  was  furious; 
and  though  she  cared  nothing  at  all  about 
him  for  herself,  she  determined  as  far  as 
possible  to  thwart  his  plans  with  regard  to 
Eleanor  Irvine  solely  to  gratify  her  revenge. 

Whirling  away  from  the  Villa,  Mrs.  Ham- 
blin lay  back  in  her  brougham,  pondering  how 
her  purpose  could  best  be  accomplished. 

c  Very  bright  and  intelligent,  is  she  ?'  she 
muttered.  '  That  may  or  may  not  be.  A 
man  in  love  not  merely  finds  a  Yenus  in  the 
object  of  his  admiration,  but  credits  her  with 
innumerable  qualities  which  she  never  pos- 
sessed ;  and  Tito  in  this  respect  is  worse  than 
the  majority  of  men,  for  he  allows  his  folly, 
which  he  calls  his  fancy,  completely  to  run 
away  with  him.  The  girl  is  pretty — I  re- 
jnember  that  distinctly — but  I  cannot  call  to 
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mind  anything  else  about  her,  and  it  is  just 
such  an  alliance  as  would  please  that  weak- 
minded  Tito ;  to  have  a  young  girl  sit  and 
worship  him  all  day,  and  to  realise  all  his 
romantic  aspirations  of  love  in  a  cottage,  with 
the  cottage  left  out  and  a  charming  villa 
with  all  kinds  of  luxury  instead,  would  render 
him  supremely  happy.  And  I  am  to  sit  by 
actually;  and  when  we  meet  I  am  to  be 
specially  introduced,  and  to  hear  told  before 
my  face  what  a  dear  friend  I  have  been,  and 
under  what  obligations  he  is  to  me;  and  to 
imagine  her  being  told  behind  my  back  — 
for  the  man  is  vain  and  weak  and  boastful, 
like  most  of  them — what  a  conquest  he  had 
made  of  me,  and  how  I  had  followed  at  the 
wheels  of  my  lord's  chariot.  No,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  quite  brook  that  from  any 
man.  One  might  put  up  with  a  good  deal 
from  a  great  creature  who  was  obviously 
one's  master,  but  from  Tito,  who  was  my 
slave,  and  whose  every  thought  and  action  I 
have  directed  since  I  first  knew  him,  it  i$  too 
absurd.  I  always  knew  that  he  would  marry, 
for  his  romance,  like  his  cynicism,  and  most 
of  his  other  self-asserted  characteristics,  is  a 
sham,  and  he  would  be  far  happier  in  the 
honest  prose  of  domestic  life;  but  I  intended 
that  his  wife  should  be  one  of  my  choosing; 
and  if  this  young  lady  really  answers  his 
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description,  she  is  by  no  means  what  I  should 
have  selected  for  him.  He  would  be  con- 
venient for  many  reasons,  even  as  a  married 
man,  under  one's  thumb ;  and  with  a  wife  of 
any  sort  of  intelligence  that  would  of  course 
be  impossible. 

*  Very  bright  and  intelligent,  and  can 
quite  hold  her  own  in  conversation.  That  I 
can  perfectly  understand ;  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Chadwick,  is  one  of  those  women  who  have 
the  superficial  knowledge  and  the  taking 
manner  which  would  please  a  man  like  Tito, 
and  the  girl  no  doubt  has  caught  it  from  her. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  Mrs.  Chadwick  is  a 
keen  woman  of  the  world,  who  conducted 
her  own  marriage  on  the  cleverest  commercial 
principles,  and  who  wishes  to  see  her  sister 
as  safely  and  as  reputably  landed.  To  such 
a  person  Tito  is  a  catch,  and  his  alliance  very 
desirable;  so  that  I  shall  have  no  assistance 
from  her.  The  girl  may  possibly  have  the 
same  views ;  but  I  should  have  a  better  chance 
with  her  than  with  her  sister.  If  she  be  as 
described,  it  is  impossible  she  can  have  any 
real  feeling  for  Tito,  but  is  simply  prepared 
to  accept  him  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  * 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  ways 
by  which  I  can  spoil  the  plan  on  which  my 
faithless  Tito  has  set  his  heart.  To  carry  out 
either  I  must  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
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young  lady,  and  find  out  all  about  her.  If 
she  does  not  care  for  Tito,  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  introduce  her  to  some  one  who 
will  soon  obliterate  any  recollection  of  that 
romantic  youth ;  and  if  she  does  care  for  him, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  lead  her  into  such 
an  entanglement  as,  once  proved  to  him,  will 
prevent  his  having  any  farther  thought  of 
her.' 

Actuated  by  these  benevolent  intentions, 
Mrs.  Hamblin  determined  upon  calling  upon 
Mrs.  Chadwick  as  soon  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  she  made  her 
way  to  Fairfax-gardens.  The  acquaintance 
between  the  ladies  had  up  to  this  time  been 
slight,  and  though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamblin 
had  been  present  at  the  charades  and  other 
entertainments,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadwick 
had  dined  once  during  the  season  with  the 
Hamblins,  there  had  been  no  farther  intimacy. 
When  the  servant  brought  in  Mrs.  Hamblin's 
card,  Mrs.  Chadwick  was  a  little  surprised, 
as  the  usual  formal  visits  on  either  side  had 
been  paid,  and  she  was  not  looking  forward 
to  a  renewal  of  such  courtesy  until  the  en- 
suing season.  Nevertheless  she  was  gratified, 
for  Mrs.  Hamblin  stood  exceptionally  well 
with  society — her  husband's  official  rank,  and 
her  own  good  looks,  wealth,  and  savoir  faire, 
enabling  them  to  hold  their  own  with  the 
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best ;  while  Mrs.  Chad  wick  fancied  she  had 
hitherto  been  only  received  by  them  on  suf- 
ferance as  it  were,  and  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  farther  prosecuting  the  acquaint- 
ance. But  Mrs.  Chadwick  was  quite  suffi- 
ciently clever  to  know  that  Mrs.  Hamblin 
would  not  have  come  to  see  her  without  some 
motive,  and  what  that  motive  might  be — 
whether  it  was  the  filling  up  of  an  idle  half- 
hour  at  a  time  when  most  of  her  intimates 
were  out  of  town,  or  whether  it  was  dictated 
by  some  deeper  design — the  lady  of  Fairfax- 
gardens  revolved  in  her  mind  as  she  descended 
to  the  drawing-room  to  greet  her  visitor. 

Mrs.  Hamblin  when  she  chose  had  a  very 
fascinating  manner,  and  she  used  it  on  this 
occasion.  Mrs.  Chadwick  could  not  imagine 
how  she  could  ever  have  suspected  her  guest 
of  formality  or  frigidity,  so  thoroughly  kind, 
pleasant,  and  familiar  did  she  now  find  her. 

ll  call  this  for  some  reasons  really  the 
very  pleasantest  time  of  the  year  in  London,' 
said  Mrs.  Hamblin,  '  for  now  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  seeing  something  of  those  people 
whose  tastes  are  in  accordance  with  one's 
own,  and  who  therefore  one  is  disposed  to 
look  upon  as  one's  friends.  In  the  season,  as 
you  know  perfectly  well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick, one  lives  in  a  perfect  whirl  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  from  May  to  July  we 
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scarcely  have  more  opportunity  for  a  friendly 
chat  than  if  we  were  at  opposite  poles.  Now, 
however,  that  all  the  bustle  and  party-giving 
is  over,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  real  enjoy- 
ment, and  I  was  really  wicked  enough  to  be 
glad  when  I  heard  from  our  friend  Mr.  Pratt 
that  you  and  Mr.  Chadwick  were  detamed  in 
town  as  well  as  ourselves;  for  I  thought  we 
should  be  glad  to  get  you  to  come  and  see 
us  in  an  informal  manner,  and  that  I  should 
have  the  chance,  which  I  have  often  wished 
for,  of  knowing  you  more  intimately.' 

Mrs.  Chad  wick  seemed  taken  aback  at 
this  ;  she  nevertheless  replied  much  in  the 
same  strain,  expressing  her  obligations  at  the 
compliment,  and  the  delight  which  she  and 
her  husband  would  experience  in  meeting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamblin  on  the  terms  suggested. 
The  line  taken  by  her  visitor  gave  her  a 
chance  of  magnifying  her  own  importance, 
and  she  expatiated  to  Mrs.  Hamblin  on  the 
vast  amount  of  society  which  during  the  sea- 
son she  was  compelled  to  keep  up,  and  on 
the  relief  which  she,  in  her  turn,  experienced 
when  relieved  from  so  much  social  pleasure. 
But,  like  an  astute  sword-player,  she  kept  her 
wits  about  her  during  all  this  nourish  and 
preamble,  and  the  mention  of  Spiridion  Pratt's 
name  had  aroused  her  suspicions.  Upon  Mrs. 
Chadwick  herself  the  breath  of  scandal  had 
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never  blown,  but  there  were  few  virtuous 
ladies  better  posted  upon  all  that  was  said 
about  their  neighbours,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween Mrs.  Hamblin  and  her  romantic  Tito 
had  been  frequently  discussed  at  Fairfax- 
gardens  and  elsewhere  in  Mrs.  Chadwick's 
presence. 

i  And  we  hope  to  have  the  additional  plea- 
sure,' continued  Mrs.  Hamblin,  all  smiles,  but 
with  a  shrewd  perception  of  what  was  passing 
across  her  companion's  mind,  c  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  your  charming  sister.  Miss 
Irvine  is  quite  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Hamblin,  and 
though  I  have  seen  her  once,  it  is  true,  it 
was  for  a  moment  only.  I  have  constantly 
looked  forward  to  meeting  her  again,  but  I 
have  always  been  disappointed.  Now  you 
must  bring  her  with  you,  and  I  have  promised 
myself  a  great  treat,  for  I  am  sure  she  must 
be  as  agreeable  as  she  is  pretty.' 

Mrs.  Chadwick  was  much  confused  at  this 
move,  and  could  not  understand  Mrs.  Ham- 
blin's  motive  for  it.  Spiridion  she  knew  would 
naturally  be  at  the  dinner,  and  she  could  not 
define  Mrs.  Hamblin's  object  in  throwing 
Eleanor  in  his  way. 

That  there  was  an  object,  however,  she 
was  certain,  and  it  was  accordingly  somewhat 
coldly  that  she  replied,  c  I  will  be  the  bearer 
of  your  message,  of  course,  with  much  pleasure, 
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but  I  can  hardly  hope  that  it  will  have  any 
satisfactory  result,  for  my  sister  resolutely  re- 
fuses to  go  into  society.' 

'That  I  can  perfectly  understand/  said 
Mrs.  Hamblin,  4as  she  is  young  and  inex- 
perienced, and  has  not  the  necessity,  like  you, 
to  hide  her  own  griefs  and  feelings  in  order 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  world;  but 
such  a  little  family  gathering  as  I  propose 
cannot  be  called  society — there  will  only  be 
ourselves  and  Mr.  Pratt,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  unfortunate  men  who  have  been  left 
stranded  in  town,  and  whom  we  can  secure 
at  a  short  notice.' 

This  frankness  was  still  farther  confusing. 
Spiridion  was  to  be  there — what"  could  be  the 
meaning  of  it?  And  then  Mrs.  Chad  wick 
recollected  having  heard  Charley  Ormerod  say 
that  Mrs.  Hamblin  would  soon  get  tired  of 
Little  Petrarch — the  name  by  which  Mr.  Pratt 
was  known  in  the  set — and  send  him  flying 
like  the  rest  of  them.  Perhaps  this  had  come 
about ;  perhaps  she  had  grown  tired  of  Little 
Petrarch  and  sent  him  flying,  careless  as  to 
who  should  pick  him  up. 

*  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  will  give  your 
message  to  my  sister  and  do  all  I  can  to  induce 
her  to  come,  but  I  have  strong  doubts  about 
success/ 

*  Would  you  let  mo  make  my  application 
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to  Miss  Irvine  in  person,  my  dear  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick?'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin.  '  Not  that  I  for  an 
instant  doubt  your  good  intentions,  or  am 
unaware  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  sounds 
horribly  vain,  but  I  candidly  confess  I  have  a 
great  belief  in  my  own  powers  of  persua- 
sion.' 

4  Such  a  belief  is  doubtless  merely  the 
result  of  experience,  Mrs.  Harnblin,  and  in 
accordance  with  what  all  the  world  says  of 
you,'  said  Mrs.  Chad  wick  half  spitefully — for 
except  her  honest  old  husband  no  one  had  ever 
found  her  particularly  fascinating — c  and  I  will 
take  care  that  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Eleanor.' 

4  At  once  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Hamblin.  '  May  I 
try  at  once  ?  I  feel  full  of  mesmeric  influence 
to- day/ 

'I  am  sorry  that  you  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  your  skill  to-day, 
unless  you  choose  to  wait  for  an  hour,'  said 
Mrs.  Chadwick  coldly,  i  for  Eleanor  is  not  in 
the  house  just  now,  and  I  have  sent  the 
brougham  to  fetch  her.' 

4  Not  in  the  house,'  repeated  Mrs.  Ham- 
blin ;  *  O,  I  am  so  grieved !' 

4  She  has  been  very  much  engaged  for  the 
last  few  weeks,'  said  Mrs.  Chadwick.  '  First, 
in  attendance  on  an  old  schoolfellow,  who 
required  care  and  attention — which  she  could 
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not  possibly  have  had  but  for  Eleanors  help 
— and  more  recently  she  has  been  occupied  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.' 

c  At  the  South  Kensington  Museum!'  cried 
Mrs.  Hamblin,  whose  notions  of  that  establish- 
ment were  confined  to  an  occasional  languid 
stroll  through  the  loan  collection,  but  who 
had  heard  of  it  as  a  convenient  place  of  meet- 
ing for  people  who  wanted  accidentally  to 
encounter  each  other.  '  At  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum !'  she  repeated.  '  How  very  funny  ! 
What  does  she  go  there  for?' 

c  To  study,  Mrs.  Hamblin,'  said  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick,  with  virtuous  dignity.  '  Eleanor  has  a 
great  idea  of  independence,  and  desires  to 
perfect  herself  in  that  art  of  which  poor  papa 
was  so  admirable  a  professor.' 

1  Was  Mr.  Irvine,  the  great  artist,  your 
father?'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin,  with  well -feigned 
astonishment — she  knew  perfectly  well  all 
about  poor  Angus  Irvine,  to  whose  assistance 
she  had  more  than  once  contributed — c  I  had 
no  idea  of  that.  And  so  your  sister,  who  has 
talent  of  course,  is  thinking  of  following  in 
his  footsteps.  How  noble  and  courageous  of 
her,  and  what  a  reproof  to  us,  who  are  only 
fitted  to  be  burdens  upon  men !  But  you 
surely  will  not  permit  her  to  persevere  in  this 
idea,  my  dear  Mrs.  Chadwick;  she  is  far  too 
pretty  and  interesting  to  be  doomed  to  such  a 
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life.  This  is  she,  is  it  not  ?'  she  added,  taking 
up  a  coloured  photograph  which  stood  upon 
the  table.  '  I  thought  I  recognised  those  lovely 
eyes  and  that  charming  hair,  though  I  had 
only  seen  her  once;  the  likeness  to  you  is 
most  remarkable ;  a  girl  with  a  face  like  that 
must  not  be  permitted  to  "  wither  on  a  stalk," 
as  some  one  has  said.  There  is  scarcely  any 
position  which  she  might  not  aspire  to  if  she 
were  seen  in  society.' 

c  So  I  have  told  her,'  said  Mrs.  Chad  wick, 
delighted  at  the  compliment  to  herself,  '  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  use.  However, 
as  I  said  before,  I  will  do  my  best  to  induce 
her  to  accept  your  kind  invitation.' 

1  And  if  you  succeed  you  may  leave  the 
rest  to  me,'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin.  '  I  shall  cer- 
tainly try  and  dissuade  her  from  this,  in  her 
case  very  natural,  but  wholly  romantic,  idea 
of  becoming  an  artist,  and  the  best  means  to 
that  end  is  by  encouraging  her  to  go  into 
society  and  become  conscious  of  the  excite- 
ment which  she  will  create  there.  In  a  small 
company  such  as  I  propose  having  on  Thurs- 
day, dear  Mrs.  Chadwick,  there  will  be  even  a 
better  chance  for  a  beginner  than  in  a  larger 
assemblage,  and  you  may  depend  upon  my 
having  no  detrimentals  present.' 

'  You  include  Mr,  Pratt  in  your  list  ?" 
asked  Mrs,  Chadwick,  with  a  forced  titter. 
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'Certainly/  replied  Mrs.  Hamblin  quickly; 
*  Mr.  Pratt  will  probably  be  the  most  eligible 
man  there.'  And  soon  afterwards  she  took 
her  leave. 

'  That  woman  is  decidedly  my  inferior  in 
every  variety  of  tactics/  said  Mrs.  Hamblin  to 
herself,  as  she  drove  away.  'She  could  not 
hide  her  astonishment  when  I  announced  that 
I  should  have  Tito  to  dinner  to  meet  this  rose- 
bud, and  ever  since  has  been  turning  over  in 
her  mind  what  I  meant  without  ever  arriving 
at  a  conclusion.  I  hope  the  rosebud  will  come, 
as  1  am  anxious  to  see  her  and  form  my  own 
opinion  about  her.  I  don't  choose  that  these 
vulgar  people  should  carry  all  before  them  in 
the  way  they  intend,  and  I  am  determined 
that  this  match,  which  seems  to  have  been 
arranged  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  con- 
fidence on  both  sides,  shall  not  take  place.  It 
will  not  require  any  very  intricate  scheming 
to  break  it  off,  I  should  think — I  have  had 
many  a  more  difficult  task,  and  have  carried 
it  through  successfully  before  now.  If  the 
rosebud  is  not  really  desperately  in  love  with 
my  poor  Tito,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  her  like 
some  one  else.  If  she  is  very  fond  of  him, 
then  one  must  work  upon  him,  depreciate  her 
in  his  eyes,  and  finally  make  him  give  her  up. 
That  would  not  be  difficult  in  any  case,  and 
fortunately,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  we  get 
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the  rosebud's  artistic  tendencies  and  her  habit 
of  frequenting  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
What  a  very  weak  woman  Mrs.  Chadwick 
must  be  to  put  any  faith  in  such  rodomontade 
as  that !  The  girl  goes  there,  I  have  no  doubt; 
but  I  don't  imagine  that  all  she  has  learnt  by 
the  end  of  the  day  in  the  way  of  art-study 
would  be  worth  much ;  though  her  knowledge 
of  character,  if  she  have  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tion, is  greatly  increased.  It  might  be  as  well 
just  to  see  for  oneself  whether  she  really  goes 
there,  what  she  does,  and  whom  she  meets. 
She  would  not  recognise  me,  and  I  might  pick 
up  some  information  which  would  be  valuable. 
James,'  she  said,  opening  the  front  window  of 
the  brougham,  i  go  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.' 

The  Chadwick  brougham,  noticeable  al- 
ways for  that  exaggeration  in  every  particular 
which  in  such  matters  appears  peculiar  to 
parvenus — the  horses  a  little  too  much  for  the 
carriage,  the  plating  a  little  too  much  for  the 
harness,  and  the  servants'  liveries  considerably 
overdone — was  standing  before  the  entrance 
gate  of  the  Museum  as  Mrs.  Hamblin  drove  up. 

4  That  is  the  carriage,  no  doubt,'  said  Mrs. 
Hamblin  to  herself;  *  one  could  recognise  it 
from  any  distance  from  its  excessive  vulgarity. 
And  what  on  earth  do  people  mean  by  having 
cockades  in  the  servants'  hats  ?  I  suppose  the 
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man  is  a  deputy-lieutenant,  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  but  I  should  have  given  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  credit  for  better  taste  than  to  ape  such  a 
distinction  on  such  grounds.  The  brougham 
being  there,  one  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  young  lady  is  inside.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  go  in  to  see  what  peculiar  form  of  art-study 
she  may  be  at  present  engaged  in.  If  she 
really  is  drawing,  I  don't  suppose  I  should 
have  much  difficulty  in  finding  her,  and  if  she 
were  not  in  the  schools,  why,  that  would  be  a 
point  in  my  favour.  Even  were  I  to  see  her 
she  would  not  recognise  me,  and  I  should 
therefore  run  no  risk.  I  will  go  in  and  take 
my  chance.' 

Mrs.  Hamblin  called  to  the  servant  to  open 
the  door,  but  she  had  scarcely  placed  her  foot 
upon  the  step  before  she  withdrew  it  and 
resumed  her  seat,  for,  on  looking  round,  she 
had  perceived  a  young  lady,  who  was  no 
doubt  the  person  she  was  seeking,  advancing 
hurriedly  from  an  opposite  direction.  When 
this  young  lady  stepped  into  Mrs.  Chadwick's 
carriage,  arid  was  rapidly  driven  off,  Mrs. 
Hamblin  had  no  farther  doubt. 

'  It  was  she/  she  said  to  herself.  '  Even  if 
I  hadn't  had  such  a  recent  glimpse  of  the 
photograph  I  should  have  remembered  that 
striking  face.  There  is  no  doubt  she  is  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  that 
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soft-hearted  Tito  being  captivated.  There  ia 
much  more  style  about  her,  too,  than  I  had 
thought  for,  and  she  has  quite  enough  charm 
to  make  her  a  dangerous  rival  to  any  one. 
So  much  the  more  reason  for  putting  an  end 
to  this  elaborate  plan.  And  so  that  is  the  way 
she  studies  art,  is  it?  How  absurd  to  think 
that  the  sister,  who  fancies  herself  a  thorough 
woman  of  the  world,  should  be  completely 
hoodwinked  by  such  an  apparently  ingenuous 
creature  !  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  coach- 
man must  be  in  her  confidence,  and  must 
bring  the  carriage  in  here  and  wait  for  her 
whilst  she  studies  art  elsewhere.  It  would 
not  be  difficult,  I  imagine,  to  learn  through 
the  servants  what  time  the  carriage  is  ordered 
to-morrow,  and  to  see  exactly  where  she  goes. 
Circumstances  seem  so  far  to  have  played  into 
my  hands,  and  I  don't  think  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence 
as  will  tend  to  render  Tito  somewhat  less  con- 
fident in  the  innocence  of  his  innamorata.' 

The  next  morning,  at  a  few  minutes  before 
eleven  o'clock,  a  hansom  cab,  in  which  was  a 
lady  with  a  black-lace  veil,  drew  up  in  the 
side  street  next  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  mansion  in 
Fairfax-gardens.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  family  brougham  drove  round  to  the  door, 
and  Miss  Irvine  having  entered  it,  drove 
quickly  off,  followed  at  a  little  distance  by  the 
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cab.  After  proceeding  some  way,  the  coach- 
man changed  his  direction,  and  the  cabman 
did  the  same.  Finally,  the  brougham  stopped 
at  the  door  of  Lady  Forestfield's  lodgings  in 
Podbury- street.  Miss  Irvine  descended  and 
entered  the  house,  the  carriage  driving  away, 
but  the  cab  remaining  at  a  convenient  distance. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  another  cab  drove 
up  to  Lady  Forestfield's  door,  and  a  slight 
good-looking  man,  with  a  dark  beard,  knocked, 
and  was  admitted.  Then  the  veiled  lady  in 
the  hansom  ordered  the  driver  to  go  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  on  arrival 
instructed  him  to  take  up  his  position  close  to 
Mr.  Chad  wick's  brougham,  which  was  duly 
waiting  there. 

Two  long  hours  passed,  but  the  veiled 
lady  showed  no  sign  of  weariness.  Her 
patience  was  at  last  rewarded;  Miss  Irvine 
appeared  within  sight,  making  her  way  to  the 
brougham.  Just  as  she  was  approaching  its 
door  Mrs.  Hamblin  descended  from  he.r  cab, 
and  stretching  out  her  hand,  said,  with  an  air 
of  great  delight,  i  Miss  Irvine,  I  believe  ?  You 
will  scarcely  recollect  me.  I  am  Mrs.  Ham- 
blin, and  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  with  your  sister  on  Thursday  next.7 
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CHAPTER  XL 

AN  UNEXPECTED  ARRIVAL. 

TIME  to  Lady  Forestneld  passed  on  a  leadon 
wing.  From  her  earliest  youth,  from  her 
nursery  and  governess  days,  she  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  have  amusement  and  ex- 
citement provided  for  her,  and  she  was  there- 
fore totally  unused  and  unable  almost  to  think 
for  herself,  even  when  the  topics  to  be  thought 
of  were  of  the  vainest  and  lightest  character. 
In  her  happiest  da}^s  she  had  been  always  at 
the  mercy  of  others,  even  for  the  suggestion 
of  the  frivolities  in  which  she  proposed  to  pass 
her  time;  and  when  these  frivolities  were  at 
an  end  and  she  had  to  rely  on  her  own  unaided 
exertions  to  get  through  her  day — without  the 
power  of  squandering  money,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  her  appearance  in  public  when 
not  absolutely  compulsory  would  be  in  bad 
taste  —  she  was  wretched  enough  indeed. 
Neither  she  nor  her  con>Danions  had  ever  had 
any  occupation.  Their  reading  was  confined 
to  the  trashiest  romances  which  the  circulat- 
ing-library clerk  chose  to  send  to  them ;  as  to 
the  meaning  of  needlework  in  its  good  old- 
fashicned  sense  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea. 
Some  of  them  would  take  up  a  bit  of  braiding 
or  embroidery  now  and  then,  when  it  was 
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thought  that  slippers  or  braces  would  be  ao 
ceptable  offerings  to  their  '  pals ;'  a  few  of  them 
now  and  then  made  a  helpless  mess  with  water- 
colours,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  paint- 
ing ;  and  one,  perhaps  the  most  impudent  and 
fastest  of  the  set,  took  to  illuminating  texts,  a 
work  which  she  performed  with  great  skill  and 
exquisite  good  taste,  and  which  added  greatly 
to  the  attractions  of  the  fashionable  church  of 
St.  Boanerges. 

But  May  Forestfield  neither  braided,  nor 
drew,  nor  illuminated;  and  as  the  novels  of 
the  day  principally  turned  upon  various  phases 
of  the  sin  for  the  commission  of  which  she  was 
suffering,  she  had  little  pleasure  -in  perusing 
them.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  she  tried  to 
take  up  some  reading  of  a  better  and  more 
serious  kind,  but  she  found  it  impossible  to 
fix  her  attention ;  her  thoughts  wandered  away 
from  the  book,  which  fell  idly  on  her  lap,  and 
she  was  reduced  to  her  old  condition  of  star- 
ing blankly  before  her  and  wondering  what 
would  be  the  result  of  her  'case.' 

That  case,  or  rather  the  first  stage  of  it, 
was  very  shortly  to  be  brought  to  trial ;  the 
day  had  been  fixed,  and  the  date  had  been 
duly  communicated  to  her  by  her  attorney; 
for  although  it  was  not  her  intention  to  offer 
any  defence  to  Lord  Forestfield's  application 
for  a  divorce,  it  was  yet  necessary  for  her  to 
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have  legal  advice.  As  the  time  slowly  wore 
on  and  that  dreadful  date  approached,  May 
felt  that  such  little  courage  as  her  elimination 
from  society  and  from  all  chance  of  hearing 
herself  and  her  past  conduct  discussed  had 
afforded  her,  was  virtually  ebbing  away.  So 
far  as  publicity  was  concerned,  a  more  terrible 
crisis  awaited  her  than  even  that  through 
which  she  had  passed,  for  the  gossip,  hard  and 
bitter  though  it  was,  had  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  persons  of  her  acquaintance,  or  who 
knew  of  her  by  repute ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
case  should  be  brought  into  the  law-courts,  it 
must  become  public  property,  to  serve  as  a 
theme  of  comment  for  the  newspapers,  and  all 
the  misery  of  shame  which  she  had  undergone 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  would  be  renewed 
a  hundredfold. 

The  sense  of  degradation  which  now  over- 
whelmed her,  she  had  to  keep  within  her 
breast;  for  with  all  her  desire  to  pour  out 
her  sorrows  to  Eleanor,  and  with  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  relief  which  such  a  course 
would  afford  her,  innate  delicacy  forbade  Lady 
Forestfield's  entering  upon  such  a  subject  with 
a  young  and  inexperienced  girl.  It  was  bad 
enough  for  her  to  know  that  Eleanor  was 
generally  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  had  broken  up  her  friend's  home,  and 
thrown  her  into  the  position  which  she  was 
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then  filling ;  it  was  quite  impossible  that  May 
could  enter  into  detail,  even  though  certain  of 
the  sympathy  and  consolation  which  she  would 
receive.  She  might,  indeed,  have  talked  the 
matter  fully  out  with  Mrs.  Ingram,  but  that 
volatile  lady  had  long  since  quitted  the  de- 
serted metropolis,  and  was  the  reigning  belle 
of  a  select  circle  of  congenial  spirits  at  Hom- 
bourg.  Moreover,  in  her  existing  state  of 
mind,  May  would  have  found  no  comfort  in 
Kate  Ingram' s  society ;  the  style  of  life  which 
she  had  at  one  time  led,  its  interest  and  its 
pleasures,  nay,  its  very  jargon,  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  and  belonged  to  another  portion 
of  her  existence.  She  was  wretched  enough 
now;  shunned  by  those  amongst  whom  she 
had  formerly  queened  it,  with  but  two  real 
friends,  Eleanor  Irvine  and  Sir  Xugent  Uffing- 
ton,  in  the  whole  wide  world;  and  yet  she 
somehow  felt  that  her  condition,  desolate  and 
forlorn  as  it  seemed  to  be,  was  preferable,  as 
being  more  reputable,  to  that  which  she  had 
previously  enjoyed. 

It  is  probable  that  the  influence  which 
Uffington  had  quietly  and  inexplicably  ac- 
quired over  her  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
this  result.  That  influence,  always  exercised 
for  her  good,  without  any  special  or  direct 
application,  without  the  remotest  possibility  of 
wounding  her,  even  at  her  most  sensitive 
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times,  was  exerted  in  destroying  the  baleful 
influence  of  her  bringing-up  and  her  previous 
surroundings,  and  in  endeavouring  to  induce 
her  to  take  a  healthier,  quieter,  and  broader 
view  of  life.  The  peculiar  circumstances  which 
had  overshadowed  Uffington's  existence  at  an 
early  period  of  what  looked  to  be  a  very 
promising  career  had  not  indeed  made  him 
'kindly  with  his  kind,'  had  not  opened  any 
well  of  gushing  sentiment  and  rendered  him 
generally  philanthropic.  On  the  contrary, 
among  his  friends  the  fountain  of  his  feelings 
was  supposed  to  be  frozen  over,  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that,  towards  the  majority  of  his  acquaint- 
ance— he  never  could  allow  to  himself  that  any 
one  had  further  intimacy  with  him — he  main- 
tained a  sufficiently  icy  exterior;  but  there 
was  something  in  May  Forestfield  which 
touched  him  far  more  deeply  than  he  would 
have  admitted  or  than  he  would  have  liked  to 
be  known. 

On  the  first  night  of  his  seeing  her,  when 
Tom  Lydyeard  had  pointed  her  out  at  the 
Opera,  he  felt  an  odd  kind  of  interest  in  her, 
such  as  for  years  no  human  being  had  awak- 
ened in  him ;  an  interest  which  was  strength- 
ened when  he  learned  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  woman  who  had  patronised 
his  youth  and  offered  to  stand  by  him  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  turned  their  backs.  Nor 
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was  this  interest  lessened  when  he  learnt  of  the 
folly  and  sin  which  she  had  committed ;  crimes 
comparatively  venial  in  his  eyes,  which  had 
seen  greater  wrong-doing  far  less  roughly 
visited.  His  experience  had  taught  him  that 
the  critical  time  of  all  others  was  when  the 
consequences  of  discovery  first  began  to  be 
felt,  when  all  fear  of  the  past  or  for  the  future 
was  merged  in  the  desperation  ot  the  present, 
and  when,  a  fatal  recklessness  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  soul,  all  chance  of  restoration  to  a 
healthy  tone  was  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
perilled. Nor  had  the  fact  of  having  made  her 
personal  acquaintance  in  the  manner  already 
shown  lessened  Uffington's  interest  in  May 
Forestfield.  He  found  her  mentally  much 
weaker  than  he  had  anticipated ;  a  mere  child 
drifting  hither  and  thither  under  stress  of  the 
winds  of  circumstance,  unstable  and  almost 
purposeless;  but  he  recognised  in  an  instant 
that  it  was  owing  to  this  mental  weakness,  to 
this  indecision  and  want  of  force  of  character, 
that  she  had  become  what  she  was — a  deserted 
woman,  a  proscribed  wife,  without  even  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  she  had  deeply 
loved  and  been  deeply  loved  by  the  man  for 
whose  sake  she  had  fallen. 

It  was  with  no  pharisaical  idea  that  Nugent 
Uffington  exerted  his  influence  wit\out  appear- 
ing to  do  so,  to  prove  to  May  how  small  and 
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contemptible  had  been  the  life  in  which  she  had 
so  Jong  revelled.  There  was  very  little  of  the 
repentant  sinner  about  this  grim  cynic ;  but  he 
had  heart  and  brain,  and  he  gave  the  men  and 
fromen  of  the  present  generation  very  little 
credit  for  the  possession  of  either.  He,  too, 
had  outraged  the  law  which  alike  is  human  and 
divine,  but  in  his  sin  there  had  at  least  been 
some  condoning  element  of  passion;  he  had 
loved  the  woman  whom  he  destroyed  with 
his  whole  soul  and  strength,  and  had  sacrificed 
position  and  prospects  to  make  and  keep  her 
his.  They  two  had  been  scouted  by  the  world, 
but  they  had  been  all  and  all  to  each  other, 
and  had  set  the  world  at  defiance ;  and  she — 
she  was  gone  now,  but  she  had  passed  away  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  his  devotion ;  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  unless  it  were 
for  remorse,  and  of  that  she  had  never  shown 
any  sign  to  him,  she  had  not,  from  the  time  they 
left  England  together,  had  an  unhappy  moment. 
4  The  Giaour  was  right/  he  said  to  himself 
one  day,  as  he  was  revolving  these  matters  in 
his  mind : 

4  "  I  die,  but  first  I  have  possess'd ; 

And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  bless'd." 

My  now  solitary  life  is  not  without  its  con- 
stantly recurring  bitter  grief,  but  I  have  the 
memory  of  Julie  to  fall  back  upon,  and  the 
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knowledge  that  whatever  sacrifice  I  may  have 
waade  was  made  for  one  who  was  doubly,  trebly 
worthy  of  it.  But  this  poor  girl  has  ruined 
herself  for  a  man  whom  she  did  not  care  for, 
and  merely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  ignorance 
and  want  of  proper  guidance.' 

****** 

When  the  dav  came  on  which  Lord  Forest- 
field's  petition  was  to  be  heard,  May  had  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  knowing  that  all 
round  her  were  thoroughly  aware  of  what 
was  going  on.  The  first  post  brought  hec  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Ingram,  written  in  charming 
spirits  and  in  the  most  playful  manner,  telling 
her  a  large  circle  of  her  quondam  friends  who 
were  at  Hombourg  often  talked  of  her  trouble, 
and  suggesting  to  her,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  advisability  of  <  keeping  up  her 
pecker.'  It  was  plain,  too,  that  the  coming 
event  had  been  duly  discussed  in  the  lower 
regions;  for  although  the  girl  who  had  come 
with  her  from  Seamore-place,  and  had  ever 
since  remained  in  most  faithful  attendance  on 
her  mistress,  actually  said  nothing,  it  was 
evident,  by  her  extra  care  and  solicitude,  that 
she  was  endeavouring  to  show  her  sympathy 
with  her  mistress.  The  worthy  landlady, 
however,  showed  no  such  reticence ;  she 
speedily  found  an  excuse  for  making  her  way 
into  May's  presence,  and  when  there  could 
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not  refrain  from  half-direct  allusion,  half-soli- 
loquising reference  to  the  important  events  of 
the  day;  allusion  which  took  the  form  of  a 
kind  of  inward  prayer  that  all  things  might 
go  right,  and  references  in  which  a  certain 
4  poor  lamb'  played  a  conspicuous  part.  A 
few  months  since  May  would  have  shrunk 
from  and  repelled  these  intrusions  upon  her 
privacy,  however  well  intentioned  they  might 
have  been ;  but  now,  though  they  caused  her 
a  certain  sense  of  humiliation,  she  accepted 
them  as  they  were  meant,  and  took  care  to 
show  no  signs  of  annoyance.  The  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  Mrs.  Ingram  had  rather  as- 
tonished her;  she  had  been  so  long  removed 
from  the  reach  of  her  former  companions  that 
she  imagined  herself  forgotten  by  them,  as 
indeed  she  was  for  all  good  or  charitable  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  list  of  cases  for  hearing  in  the 
Divorce  Court  is  one  of  the  portions  of  the 
newspaper  which  these  people  read,  and  when 
they  found  the  Forestfield  trial  among  them, 
being  generally  dull  and  at  a  loss  for  conver- 
sation, they  were  glad  to  revive  the  recent 
scandal. 

All  that  day  May  sat  as  though  in  a  dream, 
thinking  over  the  past  and  wondering  what 
was  to  become  of  her  in  the  future,  which,  aa 
it  seemed  to  her,  was  to  open  in  complete 
novelty  from  the  time  the  judge's  decision  was 
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given.  Up  to  the  time,  however  disgraced 
and  degraded  she  might  be,  she  was  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  Lord  Forestfield's  wife.  After 
that — nothing ;  nor  maid,  nor  wife,  nor  widow. 
Her  lawyer  had  explained  to  her  that  if  the 
decree  were  granted  it  would  only  be  tem- 
porary and  provisional,  and  would  need  con- 
firmation at  a  later  period;  but  May  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  this  confirmation 
was  as  good  as  ratified,  and  that  her  new 
career  was  virtually  to  commence  from  that 
date. 

What  that  career  was  to  be  she  had  not 
the  slightest  idea;  she  had  not  been  able  to 
give  it  an  instant's  thought,  although  Sir  Nu- 
gent Uffington  had  more  than  once  tried  to 
direct  her  attention  to  the  necessity  of  settling 
her  plans.  It  was  a  delicate  subject  to  touch 
upon,  and  Uffington  could  do  no  more  than 
give  a  hint,  which  May  invariably  avoided 
taking  ;  she  knew  that  she  had  an  income  of  her 
own,  which  would  suffice  to  keep  her  at  least 
in  such  comfort  as  she  was  enjoying  in  Pod- 
bur}r-street,  and  beyond  that  she  declined  to 
think.  It  was  all  one  to  her,  she  felt}  how 
she  lived  or  where,  so  long  only  as  she  could 
enter  upon  an  entirely  new  phase  of  existence 
in  some  place  where  she  herself,  her  history, 
and  her  troubles  were  unknown.  Uffington's 
teaching  had  had  this  effect  upon  her,  that  she 
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completely  despised  the  people  with  whom 
her  youth  had  been  passed,  and  was  ashamed 
of  herself  for  having  wasted  and  misused  such 
precious  hours.  For  the  rest,  the  future  was 
to  her  a  blank,  without  scheme  and  without 
hope. 

Mr.  Patten,  the  worthy  old  attorney  who 
had  the  conduct  of  her  case,  and  who  through- 
out had  treated  her  with  much  fatherly  con- 
sideration, had  promised  to  come  down  as 
soon  as  the  decision  had  been  given  by  the 
court  and  acquaint  her  with  it.  '  Not  that 
there  will  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  result,  Lady 
Forestfield,'  he  had  said.  i  By  your  own  wish 
we  do  not  appear  against  the  application,  and 
therein  I  think  you  are  wise,  as  no  demon- 
stration on  our  part  would,  I  fear,  have  any 
effect.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  no  de- 
fence either  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
co-respondent ;  but  that  of  course  is  no  affair 
of  yours.  However,  I  will  come  down  after 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  and  set  your  mind  at 
rest.' 

i  Set  your  mind  at  rest'  was  the  phrase 
which  worthy  Mr.  Patten  used,  though  never 
perhaps  was  one  less  applicable.  It  would 
have  taken  more  than  lay  in  the  attorney's 
power  to  set  Lady  Forestfield's  mind  at  rest ; 
for  never  since  the  time  when  she  was  served 
with  the  citation  had  she  been  in  so  excited 
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a  state  as  on  that  day.  It  was  not  that  she 
had  any  doubt ;  even  had  it  been  possible  that 
the  law  could  have  been  so  strained  as  to  re- 
fuse her  husband  the  relief  which  he  sought, 
it  would  have  been  no  satisfaction  to  her.  In 
her  own  conscience,  which  for  the  first  time 
began  to  play  some  part  in  the  scheme  of  her 
life,  she  knew  herself  to  be  guilty,  and  felt 
that  retribution  was  due.  All  that  she  desired 
ardently  was  to  know  that  the  sentence  had 
been  pronounced,  to  feel  that  her  -doom  had 
been  publicly  spoken,  and  that  thenceforward 
she  would  be  unheard  of  by  the  world. 

Would  the  day  never  pass?  Would  Mr. 
Patten  never  come?  The  afternoon  was  far 
advanced,  and  May  was  still  sitting,  as  she 
had  been  sitting  all  the  morning,  buried  in 
the  arm-chair  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
street,  with  a  little  table  at  her  elbow.  On 
this  table  were  some  memorials  of  her  early 
girlhood :  the  jewels  which  she  had  worn  at 
her  first  ball ;  a  photograph  of  herself  sur- 
rounded by  her  bridesmaids  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  Grosvenor-square ;  and  almost  the 
first  present  she  had  ever  received,  a  double 
scent-bottle,  which  Frank  Eardley  had  given 
to  her  years  ago.  She  could  not  tell  why  she 
had  brought  out  these  things  at  this  particu- 
lar time — their  association  with  that  period  of 
her  life,  when  she  was  young  and  innocent, 
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may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it;  but 
there  they  were,  and  between  her  intervals  of 
looking  out  of  window  and  listening  to  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  May  Forestfield  turned 
them  idly  over  and  over,  and  seemed  to  de- 
rive satisfaction  from  looking  at  them. 

There  came  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  May, 
whose  attention  had  been  diverted  from  the 
window,  started  at  the  sound.  It  must  be 
Mr.  Patten  at  last !  No,  the  advancing  foot- 
step on  the  stairs  was  much  lighter  than  the 
solid  ponderous  tread  of  the  worthy  attorney. 
A  man's  foot  too,  but  soft  and  active — it  must 
be  Sir  Nugent  Uffington,  though  May  had 
reason  to  believe  from  what  he  had  said  on 
bhe  previous  evening  that  he  would  not  call 
there  that  day.  Tfcen  the  door  opened  quickly, 
and  May's  expectant  glance  fell  upon  Gustave 
de  Tournefort. 

He  came  forward  impetuously,  but  seeing 
that  May  shrank  back,  and  held  up  her  hand 
as  though  warning  him  off,  he  stopped  short. 
4  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  ?'  he  said. 

May  could  not  answer  for  a  minute.  Then 
she  said,  CI  am  indeed  surprised;  I  had  no 
idea  that  I  should  ever  set  eyes  on  you  again.' 

'That  would  have  been  your  own  fault,' 
said  De  Tournefort ;  '  it  is  your  own  fault  that 
1  have  not  been  with  you  long  since.  You 
received  my  letter  T 
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May  bowed  her  head. 

4  But  you  sent  me  no  answer.' 

*  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  answering  such  a  letter,'  said  May 
firmly. 

'No  necessity  for  an  answer!'  cried  De 
Tournefort.  'Do  you  recollect  what  that 
letter  contained  ?  In  it  I  told  you  that  I  had 
heard  that  your  husband  was  about  to  claim 
the  aid  of  the  law,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
you  were  likely  to  be  free.  I  told  you  that  I 
had  done  you  a  grievous  wrong,  and  that  I 
owed  you  reparation,  and  I  pledged  myself,  so 
soon  as  the  law  had  given  you  freedom,  to 
make  you  my  wife.' 

'  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  every 
word  of  that  letter,  M.  de  Tournefort/  said 
May  coldly,  'and  you  have  quoted  it  quite 
correctly.1 

'  And  yet  to  such  a  letter  as  that,  in  which 
a  man  laid  himself  at  your  feet,'  said  De 
Tournefort  passionately,  '  you  thought  fit  to 
send  no  answer. ' 

'The  answer  which  I  should  have  sent 
would  probably  have  been  even  more  ob- 
jectionable to  you  than  my  silence,'  said 
May. 

'  That  is  possible,'  he  cried.  '  Ah,  who  can 
comprehend  the  eccentricity  of  an  English 
prude,  who  will  give  all,  yet  refuse  to  answer 
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a  letter,  and  who  insists  on  addressing  her  lover 


as  monsieur.' 


'  Be  good  enough  to  leave  this  house,  M. 
de  Tournefort,'  said  May,  rising  with  great 
dignity,  though  her  face  was  pale  and  her  lips 
were  trembling.  'You  intrude  here,  unin- 
vited, and  have  strangely  forgotten  yourself 
since  your  arrival.  I  request  that  you  will 
relieve  me  of  your  presence  at  once/ 

'  Ah,  May/  cried  De  Tournefort,  clasping 
his  hands,  and  looking  feelingly  towards  her, 
'  do  not  be  so  cruel  to  me !  I  apologise  in  the 
humblest  manner  for  what  I  said  just  now;  it 
was  wicked,  cruel,  and  unmanly,  but  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  saying — I  was  driven  mad 
by  your  harshness.' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  reception  you 
could  have  expected  at  my  hands,'  said  May. 
4 1  purposely  did  not  answer  your  letter,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  chance  of  any 
misunderstanding  between  us.  You  talk  to 
me  about  the  offer  which  you  made  me  in  that 
letter !  It  was  not  a  voluntary  letter — it  did 
not  come  until  weeks  after  I  had  been  thrust 
from  my  home,  during  which  time  you  had 
maintained  absolute  silence ;  and  -when  it  did 
come,  it  was  made,  not  from  any  love  for  me, 
but  simply  because  you  felt  it  due  to  make  it, 
in  order  that  you  might  stand  well  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.' 
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4  If  you  think  that,'  said  De  Tournefort 
quietly,  fl  can  well  understand  both  your 
silence  and  the  manner  of  your  reception  of 
me  to-day.  That  letter  was  written  in  all 
honesty  and  good  faith,  and  prompted  simply 
by  my  love  for  you.  You  ought  to  know  me 
well  enough  to  recognise  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  care  much  for  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  By  what  you  call  in  England  re- 
spectable society  I  was  already  condemned  for 
the  part  which  I  had  played  with  regard  to 
you,  and  no  amende  which  I  could  have  made 
would  have  set  me  right  with  them  had  I 
required  their  good  will.  With  the  social 
vauriens  with  whom  I  live  such  a  step  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  serious  blunder,  un- 
worthy of  a  man  with  any  pretensions  to  es- 
prit. These  facts  themselves  ought  to  convince 
you  that  I  was  in  earnest,  and  that  in  making 
the  offer  I  was  prompted  solely  by  my  love  for 
you ;  but  there  is  a  yet  more  potent  argument, 
which  must  convince  you,  and  that  is  my  pre- 
sence here.  I  told  you  that  when  you  were 
free  I  would  claim  you  for  my  wife.  You  are 
free  now.  I  made  it  my  business  to  learn  when 
this  case  was  coming  on,  and  I  came  over  to 
England  on  purpose  to  learn  the  result  in  person. 
To-day  I  have  been  in  the  law-court  and  heard 
the  decree  pronounced.  You  are  no  longer 
Lord  Forestfield's  wife  ;  will  you  be  mine  ?' 
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He  had  completely  dropped  the  dilettante 
tone,  the  sneering  cynicism  which  usually 
characterised  him,  and  spoke  with  force  and 
heat.  So  earnest,  so  impassioned,  was  he,  that 
May  stood  astonished  at  his  vehemence.  Even 
if  she  had  misread  the  letter,  there  could  now 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion. 
No  desire  for  mere  reparation  could  have  so 
inspired  him.  Never,  even  in  the  earliest  days 
of  their  wretched  folly,  had  he  spoken  so 
strongly.  Would  it  be  possible  for  her  to 
accept  the  future  which  De  Tournefort  pro- 
posed to  her? 

He  saw  her  hesitation,  and  took  it  for  a 
favourable  sign. 

'You  will  say  "yes"  to  that  question? 
he  said  eagerly.  '  0  May,  you  will  not  refuse 
me  what  is  now  the  one  hope  of  my  life !' 

'  A  man's  life  is  made  up  of  such  hopes/ 
she  replied,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  '  and 
yours  is  not  likely  to  be  an  exception.  It  can 
never  be,  Gu stave;  you  must  never  see  me 
again!' 

6  Never  see  you  again,  May !  Good  hea- 
vens! what  can  you  mean?  Never  see  you 
more,  now  that  the  worst  which  could  hap- 
pen has  befallen  you,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
stand  by  you  but  me !' 

An  odd  sort  of  smile,  a  smile  of  more  ex- 
pression than  had  been  common  to  May's  face, 
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passed  slowly  over  it — a  smile  which  would 
have  wrung  the  heart  of  any  woman  who  loved 
her  and  had  been  there  to  see  it — as  she  re- 
treated to  a  chair  by  the  window,  and  sank 
into  it  wearily. 

'  No  one  to  stand  by  me  but  youj  she  re- 
peated, not  bitterly,  but  dreamily,  as  though 
she  were  talking  to  herself.  '  I  suppose  that 
is  true ;  and  if  so,  I  have  less  than  no  one :  I 
am  quite,  utterly  alone.7 

4  Only  for  a  little  while,  only  until  the  law 
will  let  me  claim  you.' 

'Now,  and  then,  and  always,  Gustave.' 
The  expression  of  her  face  had  changed; 
there  was  no  avoidance,  no  hesitation  in  her 
manner  now.  She  looked  at  him,  she  spoke 
to  him  steadily,  but  she  looked  years  older 
than  she  had  done  when  Gustave  de  Tourne- 
fort  entered  the  room.  The  sight  of  him 
had  changed  the  dream  -  like  impossibility 
which  had  been  her  prevailing  sense  during 
the  whole  of  that  day  into  an  overwhelming 
and  awful  reality.  And  yet  in  that  reality 
he  had  no  share.  Ever  since  the  crash  had 
come,  May  Forestfield's  better  nature  had 
shaken  off  the  thrall  of  the  guilty  infatuation 
under  which  she  had  been  held  by  De  Tourne- 
fort,  and  lured  to  her  ruin ;  and  there  had 
succeeded  to  it  a  bewildering  wonderment 
as  to  its  former  existence.  For  many  days. 
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together  May  never  once  thought  of  her 
4  lover.'  Her  mind  was  ever  busy  with  the 
past,  but  not  with  his  brief,  terrible,  fatal 
share  in  it  ;  busy  with  her  old  home,  her 
dead  mother,  her  dead  baby,  even  her  hus- 
band as  he  used  to  be,  with  every  incident  of 
the  e very-day  life  of  her  lost  past  ;  full  of  a 
fond  regret,  agonised,  though  dreamy,  and 
with  intervals  of  incredulousness  concerning 
her  own  fate — as  if  this  dreadful  thing  could 
not  be.  But  she  recognised  with  melancholy 
surprise  that  in  these  reveries  De  Tournefort's 
figure  had  no  place;  and  sometimes  she  ab- 
horred herself  as  the  fact  forced  itself  upon 
her  recognition.  She  had  sinned  before  God, 
and  ruined  herself  for  ever  in  this  world,  for 
a  man  whom  she  now  never  thought  of  in 
any  sense  of  association  with  her  present  or 
her  future.  What  part  had  he  had  in  the 
musings  from  which  his  entrance  had  roused 
her  ?  Was  there  a  trace  of*  him  among  the 
mementoes  of  tKe  past  which  she  had  col- 
lected together  in  this  supreme  hour  of  her 
life?  This  truth,  and  the  full  significance  of  it, 
inspired  her  words,  and  lent  to  her  voice  the 
calm  tone  of  conviction  as  she  spoke  to  him, 
without  the  slightest  hurry  or  emotion,  he  ob- 
serving her  the  while  with  astonishment,  and 
a  growing  conviction  that  some  extraordinary 
change  had  passed  over  her, 
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1  Now,  and  then,  and  always.  I  am  not  a 
wise  woman  even  yet,  but  I  am  at  least  a 
wiser  than  when  you  and  I  first  met ;  and  I 
know  what  would  come  of  putting  my  fate 
into  your  hands  for  the  future.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  to  be 
trusted  with  it  ?  That  I  should  treat  you  ill  ? 
That  you  no  longer  love  me  ?' 

6 1  mean  all  these.  Do  you  or  do  I  de- 
serve trust?  Who  can  possibly  know  the 
worthlessness  of  the  other  so  well  as  we  know 
it — we  two,  who  are  detected  accomplices. 
Would  you  ill  treat  me?  Why  should  you 
not  ?  What  reverence  or  respect  have  I  or 
you  shown  for  the  ties  and  the  rights  of  mar- 
riage that  you  should  observe  them  towards 
me,  or  believe  that  I  would  observe  them 
towards  you  ?  No,  Gustave  ;  a  wife  who 
starts  fair  has  little  chance  in  what  was  our 
world  with  a  man  like  you.  What  chance 
would  a  wife  have  who  should  face  the  only 
world  which  would  give  us  admittance  with 
a  man  like  you?  At  least  I  have  learned 
to  calculate  those  odds  since  I  have  been  an 
outsider ;  at  least  I  have  come  to  know  that 
no  loneliness  for  the  future  could  be  so  bad  as 
the  tremendous  and  hopeless  misery  of  a  mar- 
riage with  the  man  who  has  a  right  to  begin 
by  despising  me.' 

'You — you  utterly  reject  me,  then?'  said 
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De  Tournefort,  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate 
with  anger.  '  You  think-me  an  utter  scoundrel, 
and  you  reject  me?' 

'Let  us  use  no  hard  words,'  said  May 
gently.  '  I  am  not  blaming  you,  or  reproach- 
ing you,  or  condemning  you,  or  indeed  speak- 
ing with  any  reference  to  your  conduct  or 
character.  I  am  speaking  for  myself,  and  of 
myself,  according  to  my  conviction  and  my 
unchangeable  resolve.  Gustave,  spare  me  any 
more  argument  or  contention,  and  believe  me 
— I  am  as  firmly  determined  as  ever  I  was  in 
the  days  of  the  self-will  which  led  me  to  my 
fate — when  I  tell  you  that  I  will  never  volun- 
tarily see  you,  and  that  I  will  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  speak  to  you  again  after 
to-day.' 

'  I  asked  you  a  third  question,  madam  ;  I 
asked  you  whether  I  am  to  understand  that 
you  no  longer  love  me. ' 

She  raised  her  weary  eyes,  and  looked  at 
him  mildly. 

4 1  no  longer  love  you,'  she  said.  '  I  can- 
not remember  what  love  means.  You  do  not 
understand — no  man  could  understand,  I 
suppose ;  I  don't  blame  you — the  tremendous 
meaning  of  what  has  befallen  me.  All  is 
changed  ;  the  whole  of  the  past  is  lost  and 
dead  to  me.  Don't  mistake  me,'  she  went  on 
earnestly.  '  If  I  did  love  you,  I  think  I  should 
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be  too  wise  to  accept  your  offer.  But  it  is 
over  for  ever.  And  now  I  must  beg  you  to 
leave  me  ;  I  am  expecting  my  lawyer,  to  tell 
me  the  news  which  you  have  forestalled  him 
in,  and — ' 

A  knc*k  at  the  street-door  interrupted  her. 

4  No  doubt  this  is  Mr.  Patten.     Pray  leave 


me.' 


Gustave  de  Tournefort  went  close  up  to 
her,  and  spoke  low  and  rapidly,  i  I  will  leave 
you.  But  on  the  day  when  the  decree  is 
made  absolute,  you  shall  receive  the  same 
offer  frcm  me.' 

Without  another  word,  without  any  fare- 
well from  her,  he  left  the  room,  and — having 
passed  Mr.  Patten  on  the  stairs — the  house. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AN   ODD  FRIENDSHIP. 

IT  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity  that 
Sir  Nugent  Uffington  induced  May  Forest- 
field  to  talk  to  him  on  the  events  of  her  past 
life,  and  to  accustom  herself  to  talk  to  him 
without  the  slightest  reserve  as  to  her  hopes 
and  fears.  That  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
her  he  had  long  since  allowed  to  himself; 
but  dreamer  and  idler  as  he  had  been 
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throughout  his  life,  he  began  to  feel  that 
all.  this  interest  was  .of  no  avail  unless  he 
could  turn  it  to  practical  use.  How  that 
was  to  be  done,  how  he  could  render  any 
assistance  to  a  woman  in  such  a  forlorn  situa- 
tion, he  could  not  for  a  long  time  divine ;  and 
when  after  giving  himself  up  to  much  soli- 
tude and  the  smoking  of  innumerable  pipes, 
he  at  length  hit  upon  what  he  considered  was 
best  to  be  done,  he  had  to  confess  to  himself 
with  much  shame  that  he  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  way  to  do  it. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  his  project  it  was 
not  merely  necessary  that  he  should  make 
Lord  Forestfield's  acquaintance,  but  that  he 
should  cultivate  a  certain  amount  of  inti- 
macy with  that  distinguished  nobleman ;  and 
when  Uffington  had  got  over  what  seemed 
to  him  the  superhuman  task  of  forcing  him- 
self to  consent  to  such  an  intimacy,  he  had 
still  to  encounter  the  practical  difficulty  of 
finding  out  where  Lord  Forestfield  was.  The 
only  thing  to  be  learned  with  any  certainty 
about  him  was  that  he  was  not  in  London, 
having  quitted  town  the  day  the  decree  nisi 
was  pronounced ;  but  neither  at  his  clubs  nor 
from  the  columns  of  those  courtly  journals 
in  which  the  movements  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages are  usually  announced  could  Uffington 
learn  anything  of  his  whereabouts. 
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There  was  no  reason  why  he  himself  should 
remain  any  longer  in  the  solitude  of  London ; 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  May  Forestfield  daily, 
which  had  been  his  principal  attraction,  no 
longer  remained  to  him.  In  conformity  with 
the  confidence  which  had  been  established 
between  them,  Lady  Forestfield  had  informed 
him  of  Gustave  de  Tournefort's  unexpected 
visit,  of  the  renewal  of  his  proposals  of  mar- 
riage, and  of  the  reply  which  she  had  given 
him.  Uffington,  who  seemed  considerably 
agitated  when  she  commenced  her  recital, 
grew  calm  as  she  approached  its  conclusion, 
and  told  her  that  she  had  acted  exactly  as  he 
would  have  advised  her. 

4 1  think,  however/  he  added,  c  that  if  I 
were  you  I  would  not  give  M.  de  Tournefort 
another  chance  of  going  into  heroics.  By 
what  I  gather  from  you  the  man  has  some 
sense  of  decency  left  in  him,  and  probably 
means  well ;  but  these  Frenchmen  are  despe- 
rate fellows  for  theatrical  display;  and  as  he 
seems  to  have  taken  his  departure  in  the 
thorough  conviction  that  your  accepting  him 
was  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  importunity, 
notwithstanding  your  very  convincing  refusal, 
it  would  be,  I  think,  advisable  that  you  should 
do  away  with  any  chance  of  his  proving  of 
farther  annoyance  to  you  by  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  find  your  address.  He 
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will  doubtless  remain  in  town  under  the 
impression  that  the  next  time  he  presents 
himself  before  you,  you  will  be  in  a  far  more 
complacent  humour;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  possible  chance  of  any  such  annoyance, 
I  propose  that  you  should  leave  London  at 
once  for  a  time.' 

May  was  frightened  to  take  such  a  step. 
She  had  become  accustomed  to  the  lodging 
and  to  the  landlady,  who  was  exceedingly 
kind  to  her  ;  she  would  have,  she  was  sure, 
immense  difficulty  in  finding  anything  that 
would  suit  her  as  well.  The  very  fact  of 
London  being  empty  made  it  pleasant  to  her, 
as  she  was  enabled  to  walk  out  or  to  drive  in 
a  hansom  cab  in  the  evenings  and  get  the  air 
without  the  fear  of  being  seen.  She  would 
much  rather  remain  where  she  was;  she  did 
not  think  there  was  any  chance  of  M.  de 
Tournefort  attempting  again  to  see  her ;  and 
even  if  he  did  she  would  not  have  the  least 
difficulty  in  acting  as  she  had  done  on  the 
previous  occasion,  and  letting  him  see  that 
his  pursuit  must  be  fruitless.  But  Uffington 
was  equally  determined  on  his  side;  he  com- 
bated all  she  had  to  say,  told  her  there  were 
scores  of  pretty  places  in  which  she  could 
pass  a  few  weeks  in  the  utmost  retirement 
under  an  assumed  name,  without  the  smallest 
attempt  being  made  to  penetrate  her  identity. 
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He  acknowledged  that  she  was  perfectly  able 
to  cope  with  any  farther  attempt  on  De 
Tournefort's  part ;  but  added  that  what  gave 
him  the  most  uneasiness,  and  in  his  mind 
rendered  it  imperative  that  she  should  at 
once  seek  change  of  scene,  was  the  fact  that 
she  was  growing  pale  and  thin.  It  was 
evident  that,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  all 
her  life  to  a  vast  amount  of  air  and  exercise, 
the  deprivation  of  both  which  she  had  recently 
undergone  was  beginning  to  tell  seriously 
upon  her  health,  and  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  she  should  at  once  have  some  change. 
When  May's  reluctant  consent  had  been  ob- 
tained, Uffington,  determined  that  she  should 
have  no  excuse  for  delay  in  carrying  out  the 
project,  set  to  work  himself.  In  a  few  days 
he  had  secured  for  her  some  rooms  in  a  farm- 
house, in  a  river-side  village  within  thirty 
miles  of  London,  but  far  removed  from  any 
of  the  haunts  of  society ;  and  within  a  fort- 
night the  Mrs.  Murray  who  entered  upon  the 
occupation  of  these  rooms  was  well  known  by 
sight  to  nearly  all  the  villagers,  who  highly 
approved  of  her  pretty  appearance  and  gentle 
manners,  without  having  the  slightest  idea 
that  she  and  the  Lady  Forestfield,  of  whose 
atrocious  behaviour  they  had  read  in  the 
penny" weekly  journal  which  had  found  its  way 
into  some  of  their  aczuesteads,  were  identical. 
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When  he  had  seen  her  safely  off,  and  felt 
that  with  her  departure  London  had  no  farther 
attraction  for  him,  Nugent  Uffington  thought 
it  was  time  for  him  to  make  a  start.  He  knew 
that  in  his  early  days  Lord  Forestfield  had 
been  a  great  yachting  man ;  and  thought, 
though  he  no  longer  owned  a  vessel,  he  might 
proba.bly  be  sailing  with  some  acquaintance, 
yachtsmen  of  the  present  day  being  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  charms  of  titled 
friends,  and  being  willing  to  condone  any 
amount  of  bad  conduct  in  a  member  of  the 
peerage  ;  so  he  first  visited  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  found  Ryde  and  Cowes  presenting 
a  very  different  appearance  from  that  familiar 
to  them  at  regatta  time,  being  now  given  up 
to  stout  women  in  alpaca  gowns  and  flapping 
straw  hats ;  their  husbands,  in  serge  suits 
and  canvas  shoes  out  of  the  slop-sellers'  shops; 
and  brown-faced  batheable  children. 

Lord  Forestfield  was  not  there.  l  Hadn't 
been  there  that  season/  said  old  Mr.  Woolsey, 
whom  Uffington  found  at  his  usual  post  in  the 
club,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  very  knowing 
wink,  as  much  as  to  convey  that  he  for  one 
had  not  been  sorry  at  the  noble  lord's  absence. 
'  I  don't  think/  added  Mr.  Woolsey,  '  that  he 
is  out  sailing  at  all  this  year.  People  have 
fought  rather  shy  of  Master  Forestfield  since 
all  that  business  about  his  wife ;  but  if  he  is 
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sailing  with  anybody,  it  will  probably  be 
with  Spokeshave ;  and  a  nice  pair  they  will 
make,  for  Spokeshave  is  about  as  unpo- 
pular as  Forestfield  himself,  though  from  a 
very  different  cause.  I  heard  of  him  in 
the  west,  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
you  picked  him  up  somewhere  round  Tor- 
quay way.1 

It  was  no  matter  to  Nugent  Uffington 
where  he  went,  and,  as  he  was  told  that  Tor- 
quay was  pretty  and  the  Imperial  Hotel 
comfortable,  he  started  off  there  at  once. 
But  they  knew  nothing  of  Lord  Forestfield 
at  the  Imperial,  nor  at  the  cozy  little  club 
overlooking  the  harbour;  and  after  a  stay  of 
two  or  three  days,  during  which  he  had  en- 
joyed the  severest  idleness,  Nugent  was  con- 
sulting Bradshaw  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
to  what  place  he  should  next  bend  his  steps, 
when  he  felt  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  look- 
ing up,  saw  Tom  Lydyeard's  grizzled  beard 
and  bronzed  face  bending  over  him. 

'  I  thought  I  was  not  mistaken,  though  I 
could  not  see  your  face,'  said  Tom,  in  his 
great  cheery  voice.  '  What  on  earth  brings 
you  to  this  place?  You  haven't  got  a  yacht 
here,  have  you?  you  are  not  a  flower-show 
frequenter,  or  an  archery-fete  supporter,  or 
anything  of  that  kind;  and  you  don't  take 
any  interest  in  the  fine  new  harbour  which 
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Sir  Lawrence  has  built  for  these  Torquay 
folk  ?  Then  what  brings  you  here  ?' 

4 1  might  ask  the  same  question  of  you/ 
said  Uffington.  '  I  don't  suppose  you  are  par- 
ticularly wedded  to  any  of  the  wildly-exciting 
diversions  you  have  named,  and  yet  here  you 
are,  looking  as  much  at  home  as  if  you  lived 
in  the  place.' 

4  0,  I  am  staying  over  at  Portslade,  shoot- 
ing with  Billy  Norreys,  who  has  got  a  whole 
houseful  of  people  there,  and  I  only  came  over 
because  I  got  a  confounded  twist  of  tic  last 
night,  and  have  emptied  my  neuraline  bottle.' 

'  You  must  have  done  a  deal  of  shooting, 
or  the  sun  must  be  considerably  more  power- 
ful down  here  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  to  have  turned  you  that  colour, 
Lydyeard/  said  Uffington,  with  a  smile.  'You 
look  like  a  young  brave  on  the  war -path.' 

'  This  is  continental  painting,  sir,  not  Eng- 
lish work,'  said  Tom  Lydyeard.  'I  had  an 
invitation  to  go  North  with  McDiarmid ;  man 
who  used  to  be  in  the  regiment — you  must 
remember  him — and  who  has  since  come  into 
a  lot  of  money,  and  got  the  best  moor,  they 
tell  me,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  but  I  find  I  am 
growing  a  little  too  old  for  that  kind  of  gun- 
ning ;  I  don't  walk  as  lightly  as  I  did,  and — 
well,  I  suppose  the  truth  is,  I  don't  care  to  let 
the  fellows  see  that  I  am  ageing  a  bit.  Phea- 
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sant- shooting  I  can  manage  easily  enough ;  so 
to  fill  up  the  time  between  Goodwood  and  the 
last  of  August,  when  I  was  due  with  Billy 
Norreys,  I  went  abroad/ 

'  Where  did  you  go  to  ?'  asked  Uffington, 
with  an  assumption  of  interest;  for  he  was 
rather  glad  to  find  some  one  whom  he  liked, 
and  who  in  his  way  amused  him,  to  speak 
to. 

'  0,  Hombourg,  Baden,  and  all  that 
round,'  said  Lydyeard.  '  Never  saw  places 
so  altered  in  my  life— just  like  going  into 
Hurlingham  in  the  winter,  don't  you  know? 
There  are  the  places  which  one  knows  so  well, 
the  rooms  and  the  gardens  and  the  orchestra 
where  the  band  plays,  and  the  hotels  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  but  there  is  nobody  there ; 
no  French — not  a  single  Frenchman  or  French- 
woman, and  you  know  what  crowds  there  used 
to  be — and  no  English  to  speak  of,  only  a  few 
old  boys  drinking  the  waters  for  gout  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  whole  place  is  filled  up 
with  Germans,  sir,  fat  stuffy  men  who  do 
nothing  but  eat  and  smoke,  and  fat  fubsy 
women  who  do  nothing  but  eat  and  knit; 
horrible  people !  very  domesticated,  I  dare- 
say, but  I  hate  that  sort  of  middle -class 
domesticity.' 

4  Well,  there  is  one  comfort,  then,  to  think 
that  domesticity  in  the  upper  classes  doesn't 
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trouble  them  very  much,  does  it,  Lydyeard?' 
said  Uffington  with  a  smile. 

'  No,  by  Jove,  not  at  all,7  said  Tom  Lyd- 
yeard. '  By  the  way,  talking  of  that,  you  re- 
collect my  showing  you  Lady  Forestfield  at 
the  Opera  that  night,  when  that  French  fellow 
De  Tournefort  was  in  her  box  paying  her  such 
attention  ?' 

'  Certainly/  said  Uffington. 

'  Well,  that  affair  £clate*d  soon  afterwards, 
as  everybody  thought  it  would,  and  Forest- 
field  went  in  for  a  divorce,  which  he  got.' 

4 Not  exactly,'  said  Uffington.  'Lord 
Forestfield  has  hitherto  only  obtained  the 
first  portion  of  what  he  seeks — the  decree  nisi.1 

'  0,  you  know  all  about  it,'  said  Lydyeard. 
4 1  thought  with  your  passion  for  wandering 
you  might  have  rushed  away  immediately 
after  I  saw  you,  and  only  just  returned. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  was  that  I  came 
across  Forestfield  the  other  day.' 

'  The  deuce  you  did!'  said  Uffington,  now 
really  interested;  'how  long  ago?' 

4  0,  just  before  I  came  down  here,  about 
ten  days  since.  I  came  home  through  Paris, 
and  there  I  found  our  young  friend.  He 
must  be  desperately  hard  up  for  some  one 
to  speak  to,  I  imagine,  as,  though  I  know  very 
little  of  him,  he  seemed  to  make  tremendous 
advances  for  my  society,' 
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'In  Paris,  was  he?'  said  Uffington.  'Do 
you  think  he  is  there  still  ?' 

t  0  yes/  said  Lydyeard.  '  He  said  he 
should  probably  remain  the  winter,  and  I 
should  think  very  likely  he  would  from  all  I 
saw  and  heard/ 

'  Where  is  he  staying  ?'  asked  Uffington. 

'Nominally  at  Meurice's,  but  he  is  only  to 
be  found  there  between  five  in  the  morning, 
when  he  goes  to  bed,  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  gets  up.  I  didn't  mix  myself 
up  with  him  much,  for  he  isn't  quite  my  style, 
as  you  know ;  but  from  what  I  hear  I  have  an 
idea  that  he  must  have  taken  to  punting 
again — he  used  to  be  death  on  that  when  he 
was  quite  a  lad,  but  I  understood  he  had 
quite  given  it  up.  Now  he  seems  to  have 
gone  at  it  again  with  additional  vigour.  He 
is  a  bad  lot  anyhow,  and  will  come  to  a  bad 
end.  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  here  ? 
Why  don't  you  come  over  and  see  Billy  Nor- 
reys?  He  would  be  delighted  to  give  you  as 
much  shooting  as  you  liked/ 

'Thanks.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Norreys,  but 
I  am  happy  to  assume  his  kindness,  and  yours, 
too,  in  thinking  of  me ;  but  I  must  go  to  town 
this  morning  by  express,  as  I  want  to  catch 
the  night  mail  to  Paris/ 

'  You  going  to  Paris  ?  Then  perhaps  you 
will  come  across  Forestfield.  If  you  do,  take 
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my  advice,  and  don't  play  with  him.  I 
shouldn't  have  said  anything  more  if  you 
hadn't  been  likely  to  meet;  but  I  may  tell 
you  now  that  I  heard  he  was  mixed  up  with 
a  very  shady  lot.' 

'  Much  obliged  for  the  warning/  said  Uf- 
fington,  with  a  light  laugh,  '  but  I  don't 
think  I  have  much  cause  for  fear.  At  games 
of  skill  I  can  hold  my  own  with  most  men, 
and  I  rarely,  if  ever,  play  at  games  of  chance. 
And  now  I  must  go  and  give  my  servant 
notice  to  pack ;  so  good-bye.  You  don't 
know  how  pleased  I  am  to  have  seen  you.' 
He  shook  Lydyeard's  hand  warmly,  and  left 
the  room. 

6  There  is  something  more  than  I  can  quite 
make  out  in  all  this,'  said  Tom  Lydyeard, 
whose  powers  of  comprehension  were  some- 
what limited.  '  It  strikes  me  that  Uffington 
had  no  idea  of  going  to  Paris  when  I  saw  him 
ten  minutes  ago,  and  now  he  is  off  as  fast  as 
train  and  boat  can  carry  him.  I  wonder  what 
his  motive  can  be.  Let  me  see;  I  told  him 
about  Forestfield  and  his  having  taken  to 
play.  Perhaps  Uffington  intends  to  bleed 
him.  I  have  heard  said,  by  fellows  who  have 
met  him  abroad,  that  he  is  first  rate  at  pic- 
quet  and  ecarte*.  I  never  heard  of  his  rook- 
ing anybody,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should,  as  he  has  plenty  of  money  of  his 
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Perhaps  he  is  smitten  with  my  lady  —  he 
seemed  to  take  great  notice  of  her  that  night 
at  the  Opera — and  has  gone  over  to  shoot 
Forestfield ;  but  that  is  quite  unnecessary, 
for  if  he  wants  to  marry  her  he  has  only  to 
wait  a  little  time,  and  she  will  be  regularly 
divorced.  Perhaps  he  wants  to  "avenge"  her, 
as  they  say  on  the  stage,  and  is  going  over  to 
call  Forestfield  out  on  that  account ;  but  that 
sort  of  thing  has  long  died  out  among  English- 
men. I  cannot  make  out  what  he  is  going 
over  for,  it  quite  beats  me/  said  honest  Tom, 
i  and  after  all  it's  no  business  of  mine ;'  with 
which  remark  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consoling 
himself  when  he  found  his  intelligence  at  fault. 

'Now  blessings  on  that  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman at  Cowes  Castle  who  was  good  enough 
to  send  me  on  to  Torquay,'  said  Uffington  to 
himself,  as  he  took  his  seat,  an  hour  after  this 
conversation,  in  the  up  express,  'and  blessings 
on  the  tic  or  toothache,  or  whatever  it  was, 
that  knocked  oft  a  day  of  Tom  Lydyeard's 
pheasant-shooting,  and  sent  him  into  the  town 
for  a  bottle  of  medicine.  There  is  probably 
no  other  man  in  England  who  could  have 
given  me  the  exact  information  I  wanted.' 

He  reached  London  in  time  to  catch  the 
mail,  and  the  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock 
rang  the  great  bell  at  Meurice's  so  loudly  as 
to  startle  the  porter,  who,  in  his  high  sabots, 
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was  actively  engaged  with  the  flexible  hose 
in  drenching  the  glazed  roof  of  the  courtyard. 

Meurice's  was  not  a  house  with  which 
Nugent  Uffington  was  familiar;  he  had  made 
a  practice  during  his  long  sojourn  abroad  of 
shunning  all  those  hotels  which  were  gene- 
rally patronised  by  his  -countrymen.  At  one 
or  two  old-fashioned  establishments  on  the 
Quay  Voltaire,  the  whole  household  would  have 
rushed  to  greet  his  arrival,  but  to  the  porter 
of  Meurice's  he  was  a  stranger.  So  much  the 
better,  he  thought,  as,  while  his  luggage  was 
qeing  brought  in,  he  asked  if  Lord  Forestfield 
was  staying  in  the  house. 

'Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  porter,  'milord  has 
the  suite  of  rooms  number  thirty-seven.' 

'And  milord  was  in  them  now?'  asked 
Uffington,  with  a  smile. 

1  En  effetj  replied  the  porter,  looking  up 
at  the  clock,  and  perfectly  comprehending  the 
joke,  '  it  was  probable  that  milord  had  not 
yet  risen.  Shall  I  give  him  the  gentleman's 
name  when  he  comes  down,  and  say  that  he 
has  been  inquired  after  ?' 

'On  the  contrary,'  said  Uffington.  'you 
had  better  forget  that  I  have  ever  spoken  to 
you  on  the  subject/ 

1  ParfaitementJ  said  the  porter,  whose 
knowledge  of  life  was  necessarily  so  large 
that  he  was  never  astonished  at  anything. 
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That  day,  about  two  o'clock,  as  Uffington 
was  lounging  in  the  courtyard,  Lord  Forest- 
field  appeared  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  for 
which  he  was  seeking  a  light.  He  searched 
two  of  the  china  match-boxes  standing  on 
the  round  zinc  tables  outside  the  reading- 
room  window  without  effect,  for  they  were 
empty,  and  he  was  turning  round  to  curse 
the  waiter,  when  Uffington  offered  him  a 
light  from  his  cigar. 

Lord  Forestfield  took  the  light,  and,  after 
returning  the  cigar  and  touching  his  hat,  was 
moving  away,  when  Uffington  said,  '  1  think  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Lord  Forest- 
field?  My  name  is  Sir  Nugent  Uffington, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  many  common  friends, 
among  them  Colonel  Lydyeard,  who  happened 
to  mention  you  were  here/ 

Lord  Forestfield  bowed.  '  Very  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  Sir  Nugent  Uffing- 
ton, I  am  sure,'  he  said.  i  Heard  of  you  very 
often,  though  you  were  rather  before  my  time, 
and  have  been  living  abroad  a  good  deal 
since,  haven't  you  ?  Excellent  fellow,  Tom 
Lydyeard  —  liked  by  every  one  who  knows 
him.  Are  you  staying  here  ?' 

'Yes,'  answered  Uffington;  'and,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  for  some  little  time.' 

4 1  shall  have  the  pleasure,  then,  of  seeing 
you  again,  I  hope.  For  the  present  au  revoir.' 
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And  Lord  Forestfield  sauntered  away  into 
his  brougham,  which  just  then  drove  up  to 
the  door. 

He  could  not  tell  where  he  had  seen 
Uffington,  and  yet  he  had  some  faint  recol- 
lection of  him.  Not  a  pleasant  recollection 
either,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  but  one  to  which 
he  could  assign  no  particulars.  He  was  very 
much  pleased  on  the  whole  that  he  had  been 
addressed,  for  such  an  experience  was  rare 
with  him  nowadays,  and  Uffington  was  a  man 
who,  although  he  had  been  for  a  long  time 
away  from  England,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
somewhat  rococo  and  bygone,  was  yet  a 
member  of  some  of  the  best  clubs,  and  had 
been  in  his  early  days,  so  Lord  Forestfield 
had  heard,  very  highly  thought  of  in  so- 
ciety. 

Uffington  saw  no  more  of  his  newly- 
formed  acquaintance  that  day,  but  strolling 
in  the  evening  into  the  Cirque  d'Ete  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  he  saw  the  British  milord  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  party  of  French  people 
in  the  best  seats  in  the  house.  There  was  a 
flush  on  Lord  Forestfield's  face,  and  an  em- 
pressement  in  his  manner  towards  his  next 
neighbour,  a  very  handsome  woman,  which 
made  Uffington  suspect  that  he  had  been 
drinking  freely.  This  was  quite  a  new  phase 
in  Forestfield,  whom  Uffington  had  always 
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heard  described  as  of  a  cold,  phlegmatic, 
cynical  character;  but  as  it  chimed  in  well 
with  his  purpose  he  was  not  displeased  to 
remark  it.  Uffin gton  left  the  Cirque  before 
the  performance  was  over,  and  strolled  to 
his  hotel.  On  arrival,  he  received  from 
the  porter  a  note  from  Lord  Forestfield  re- 
questing the  pleasure  of  his  company  at 
breakfast  at  Bignon's  the  next  day  at  one 
o'clock. 

He  went,  and  the  breakfast  was  excellent. 
The  other  guests  were  three  Frenchmen,  well- 
dressed,  decor  es,  pleasant -mannered,  and,  so 
far  as  is  possible  with  Frenchmen,  convivial 
persons.  No  other  Englishman  was  present. 
The  conversation  was  of  the  kind  usual  when 
such  men  are  gathered  together.  In  it  Lord 
Forestfield  took  the  lead,  and  Uffington  was 
astonished  to  find  that  his  host,  who  in 
England  had  the  character  of  being  very 
reticent,  here  told  stories  which  were  remark- 
able for  their  breadth  as  well  as  their  -length, 
and  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  by  his  convives 
as  a  table-wit  of  the  first  order.  No  doubt 
the  excellency  of  Bignon's  cellar  contributed 
to  this  result.  So  much  wine  was  consumed 
that  if  Ufnngton's  head  l\ad  not  been  case- 
hardened,  he  must  have  felt  its  effect.  As  it 
was,  the  deep  red  flush  stood  in  Lord  Forest- 
field's  cheeks,  and  there  was  a  thickness  in 
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his  speech  as,  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  while 
they  T  \rere  finishing  their  cigars,  he  said  to 
his  companion,  'You  are  here  en  garqon,  I 
suppose?' 

'0  yes,'  said  Uffington,  with  a  laugh, 
*  here  a;nd  everywhere  else — I  have  no  ties.' 

4  So  much  the  better,'  said  Forestfield, 
frowning  heavily;  'they  are  infernal  things, 
and  I,  at  least,  have  reason  for  saying  so. 
Howevery  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
must  go  now,  but  if  you  like  to  come  to-night 
to  240  Avenue  Marigny,  I  will  introduce  you 
to  some  friends  of  mine,  and  show  you  some 
life.' 

'Good/  said  Uffington;  'you  may  depend 
upon  it,  I  will  be  there.' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  THE  AVENUE   MARIGNY. 

BETWEEN  ten  and  eleven  that  night  Sir  Nu- 
gent Uffington  presented  himself  at  the  house 
No.  240  Avenue  Marigny,  and  asked,  as  he 
had  been  instructed,  for  Madame  de  Nerval. 
The  porter  having  told  him  that  it  was  au  pre- 
mier, Uffington  proceeded  thither  up  a  broad 
and  splendidly  carpeted  staircase,  and,  touch- 
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ing  the  plated  bell,  was  immediately  confronted 
by  an  immense  huissier  in  gorgeous  uniform. 
This  magnificent  creature,  whose  manners 
were  much  milder  than  his  appearance  de- 
noted, bowed  the  guest  into  the  vestibule,  and 
there  handed  him  over  to  the  care  of  the 
groom  of  the  chambers.  On  giving  his  name, 
Uffirigton  learned  that  he  was  expected,  and 
the  servant,  begging  him  to  follow,  led  the 
way,  along  a  passage  brilliantly  lighted  and 
decorated  with  stags'-heads  and  other  trophies 
of  the  chase,  towards  an  apartment  at  the  far- 
ther end,  whence  came  roars  of  laughter  in- 
termixed with  occasional  snatches  of  sing- 
ing. 

So  thick  was  the  tobacco  smoke  in  this 
apartment  that  on  the  first  opening  of  the 
door  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
features  of  its  denizens ;  but  on  hearing  the 
name  of  the  visitor  a  lady  rose  from  a  low 
ottoman,  on  which,  in  company  with  two  or 
three  of  her  friends,  she  had  been  seated,  and 
approaching  Uffington  offered  him  welcome, 
announcing  herself  at  the  same  time  as  Ma- 
dame de  Nerval,  the  hostess. 

4  Your  friend,  Lord  Forestfield,  told  me 
you  had  promised  to  do  me  this  honour,  Sir 
Nugent,'  said  she,  speaking  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish, l  and  I  assure  you  I  was  quite  looking 
forward  to  it.  I  know  many  of  your  acquain.tr 
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ahce,  and  have  often  heard  you  spoken  of, 
but  always  as  a  misanthrope  ;  consequently, 
you  see,  I  value  this  honour  more  highly.' 

'Those  who  described  me  as  such  knew 
that  I  had  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  madame,  and  that  therefore  I  hadn't  had 
any  temptation  to  give  up  my  solitary  manner 
of  life.' 

'  Your  language  is  rather  that  of  a  courtier 
than  that  of  a  hermit,  Sir  Nugent,'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Nerval.  She  was  a  tall,  handsome, 
large-framed  woman  of  about  five-and- thirty, 
jwith  bold  black  eyes,  which  she  used  with 
jgreat  effect.  '  But  come,  let  me  introduce 
lyou  to  my  friends — Madame  Pierotte,  Madame 
Chauvain — Sir  Nugent  Uffington.' 

Two  rather  pretty  women — both  with  very 
fair  hair ;  one  in  rose-coloured  satin,  the  other 
in  green  silk ;  both  very  much  decolletees,  very 
much  powdered,  and  wearing  a  vast  number 
of  rings — bowed  at  the  presentation. 

4  Now  for  the  gentlemen,'  said  Madame  de 
Nerval,  continuing  the  introduction.  'The 
gentleman  on  the  ottoman  is  M.  le  Comte  de 
Gerfuzet ;  next  to  him  Alexis  Eyma,  the 
feuilletoniste,  who  is  of  course  known  to  you 
by  repute;  and  this  is,'  she  added,  bending 
forward  and  playfully  patting  the  close-cut 
silver-white  hair  of  a  big  handsome  old  man, 
who  stooped  bis  massive  head  for  the  pur- 
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pose, — c  this  is  ray  grandpapa,  the  Baron  vctti 
Hochstadt.' 

Each  of  these  gentlemen  bowed  as  Jus 
name  was  pronounced ;  and  when  Madame  -c\e 
Nerval  spoke  of  the  Baron  as  her  grand- 
father, there  was  a  universal  roar  of  laugh ter, 
in  which  the  Baron  himself  bore  the  principal 
part.  I 

4 Zee  Count  ee  eez  tome/  said  Madam .e 
Pierotte,  nestling  down  on  the  ottoman,  and 
lighting  her  cigarette  from  her  friend's  cigar  ; 
'  ee  eez  mai  lofe.' 

1  Tiens,  Kosette ;  oublie-t-on  les  conven- 
ances ici,  par  exemple?'  cried  the  Count,  ele- 
vating his  eyebrows,  and  causing  immense 
delight  to  his  companions  by  adding,  '  Eet  eez 
shocking  f 

4  You  must  erlaub,  Sir  Nugent  Uffington,' 
said  Baron  Hochstadt,  '  that  mein  gross-child 
is  what  you  call  very  pretty.' 

'  I  think  it  will  be  better/  said  Madame  de 
Nerval,  smiling,  and  administering  to  the 
Baron  a  reproving  slap,  'that  we  should  make 
up  our  minds  to  talk  French,  which  I  am  sure 
Sir  Nugent  Uffington  speaks  perfectly.  I  don't 
think,  *  from  the  specimens  I  have  heard,  that 
you  are  to  be  trusted  with  English  any  longer.' 

4  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  Mela- 
nie,'  said  M.  Alexis  Eyma,  'that  during  our 
long  acquaintance  you  have  ivever  heard  me 
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attempt  to  pronounce  a  word  of  English  ex- 
cept "jockei"  and  "come  up."  There  is  no 
language  a  horse  understands  so  well ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  of  much  use  for  other 
purposes.' 

'  And  yet,  monsieur,  Shakespeare  wrote  in 
it,'  said  Uffington,  turning  towards  him,  *  and 
Walter  Scott;  you  may  possibly  have  heard 
of  them?' 

'  As  for  Shakespeare,  monsieur,  je  men 
ficlie.  I  have  read  him  in  translation,  and 
he  is  very  ennuyeux ;  and  Walter  Scott  was 
merely  an  inferior  Dumas  of  the  last  century.' 

'  Let  us  go  and  find  your  friend  Lord 
Forestfield,  Sir  Nugent,'  said  Madame  de 
Nerval,  interposing ;  4  he  is  in  the  other  room, 
I  think.  Is  it  not  curious/  she  said,  as  she 
passed  through  the  velvet  portiere  into  the  ante- 
chamber, '  that  that  horrid  little  man  cannot 
be  quiet,  even  in  the  houses  of  friends,  but 
must  endeavour  at  all  risks  to  make  himself 
conspicuous  ?  Nothing  in  the  world  would 
please  him  better  than  to  force  you  into  a 
duel,  even  upon  the  most  ridiculous  ques- 
tions. He  is  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  has  been 
out  many  times.' 

4 1  think  it  would  be  better  for  his  own 
comfort,'  said  ITffington,  with  a  grim  smile, 
'  if  he  wishes  to  make  an  Englishman  his  vic- 
$im,  to  try  his  hand  on  Forestfield  rather  than 
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on  me.  I  have  had  a  tolerable  amount  of 
practice  both  with  sword  and  pistol,  and  my 
honour  would  not  find  itself  satisfied  after  I 
had  given  or  received  a  simple  scratch.  I 
should  kill  that  little  man,  madame,  and  that 
would  pain  me  very  much  after  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  your  house.' 

Madame  de  Nerval  looked  at  him  with 
great  interest.  '  They  told  me  I  should  find 
you  very  eccentric,'  she  said,  4  and  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  wrong.  Have  you  been  inti- 
mate with  Lord  Forestfield?' 

'I  am  not  at  all  intimate  with  him,'  said 
Uffington;  'on  the  contrary,  I  never  spoke 
to  him  until  yesterday.' 

1 1  am  glad  of  that,'  said  Madame  de  Ner- 
val, '  very  glad  of  that.  You  would  not  have 
been  the  man  I  had  always  heard  of,  and,  au 
reste,  the  man  I  take  you  to  be,  if  you  had 
been  a  friend  of  milord's.' 

4  And  yet  you  must  be  a  friend  of  milord's, 
as  you  call  him,  and  a  very  intimate  friend 
too,'  said  Uifington.  '  I  saw  him  sitting  next 
to  you  at  the  Cirque  d'Ete*  last  night,  and 
paying  you  the  most  devoted  attentions,  and 
he  is  sufficiently  at  home  here  to  be  able  to 
invite  me  to  your  house.' 

4  Ah,'  said  Madame  de  Nerval,  with  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  l  that  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.  A  woman  is  often  compelled  to  be 
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intimate  with  a  man  because  it  suits  her  pur- 
pose ;  in  many  instances  we  have  not  the 
option  of  taking  or  leaving,  as  is  the  case 
with  men,  and  Lord  Forestfield  is  tant  soit 
peu  necessary  to  me  at  the  present  moment. 
You  are  smiling  at  my  frankness,  I  see.  I 
speak  frankly  because  I  had  heard  so  much 
of  you  that  I  have  always  had  a  desire  to  see 
you,  and  now  that  we  have  met,  I  am  not 
disappointed.' 

'  It  is  pleasant  to  have  such  a  mark  of  your 
confidence/  said  Uffington,  with  a  smile; 
'  though  I  do  not  know  what  people  have 
said  of  me,  or  what  I  can  have  done,  that  I 
should  be  so  distinguished.' 

'  One  word  more  before  we  find  milord,1 
said  Madame  de  Nerval :  '  do  you  play 
cards?7 

Uffington's  face  brightened  at  once,  and 
the  look  of  insouciance  which  it  generally  wore 
passed  away;  but  his  voice  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  ordinary  tone  of  weariness  as  he  replied, 

'  Occasionally,  when  I  am  in  the  company 
of  card-players.' 

i  Have  you  skill  or  luck,  or  both  ?'  asked 
Madame  de  Nerval. 

'  Or  neither?  you  might  have  asked,'  said 
Uffington,  with  a  short  laugh,  'for  that  is 
often  the  condition  of  your  inveterate  gambler. 
For  my  part,  I  can  hold  my  own  with  most 
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men  that  I  play  with,  and  occasionally  I  am 
exceptionally  lucky.  Why  do  you  ask?' 

'  Because  a  considerable  amount  of  play 
goes  on  here/  said  Madame  de  Nerval,  4  and 
if  you  had  objected  to  it  I  should  have  advised 
your  withdrawing  at  once,  before  Lord  Forest- 
field  knew  of  your  arrival/ 

'  You  are  really  very  good,5  said  Uffington, 
'  and  I  am  more  than  grateful  for  your  thought- 
ful kindness;  but  the  fact  is,  that  I  want  a 
little  distraction  just  now,  and  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  I  shall  find  it  at  the  card-table.' 

'  Allans,  then,'  said  Madame  de  Nerval, 
opening  the  door  as  she  spoke. 

Uffington  found  himself  in  a  large  room, 
with  several  card-tables  set  out  and  occupied. 
At  one  the  three  Frenchmen  whom  he  had 
met  at  Bignon's  at  breakfast  in  the  morning 
were  engaged  with  Forestfield  at  whist;  at 
another  baccarat  was  being  played,  with  some 
ladies,  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  in  the  other 
room,  looking  on  and  occasionally  betting, 
while  now  and  then  a  Russian  exclamation 
which  escaped  them  betrayed  the  nationality 
of  the  gentlemen.  There  was  a  sideboard  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  on  which  were  heaped 
various  cold  delicacies  and  tall  bottles,  while 
from  time  to  time  a  couple  of  liveried  servants 
walked  round  the  tables,  attending  to  the 
wants  of  the  guests, 
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The  rubber  at  whist  was  just  over,  and 
Lord  Forestfield,  having  won,  was  pocketing 
his  gains  in  great  good  humour,  and  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  with  a  saucy  laugh  of  triumph, 
when  Madame  de  Nerval  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

4 Hallo,  Melanie,  what  is  it?'  he  said,  look- 
ing up.  ' 1  have  just  finished  my  rubber,  and 
was  going  to  look  after  you.  I  was  thinking — ' 

'I  have  brought  your  friend  Sir  Nugent 
Uffington,  milord,'  said  Melanie,  interrupting 
him.  '  I  have  introduced  myself,  and  explained 
to  Sir  Nugent  how  glad  I  am  to  see  him.' 

4  Here  you  are  then,  my  good  fellow/  said 
Forestfield,  jumping  up  ;  '  I  didn't  catch  sight 
of  you  at  first  behind  Melanie's  ample  skirts. 
So  you  have  made  acquaintance  with  her 
already,  have  you  ?  that's  right.  I  hate  most 
women — I  have  reason  to;  but  she  is  an  ex- 
ception t(3  her  sex — true-hearted,  staunch,  and 
if  she  did  not  understand  English  so  well,  I 
would  say  devilish  handsome !' 

'  There  is  no  woman,  I  think,  who  would 
not  understand  a  compliment,  in  whatever 
language  it  might  be  paid  to  her,'  said  Melanie, 
4  and  I  don't  pretend  to  be  any  stronger- 
minded  than  the  rest.  One  could  tell  that 
your  friend  was  an  Englishman,  milord,7  con- 
tinued Melanie,  with  a  touch  of  coquetry 
•which  Uffington  had  not  hitherto  remarked  in 
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her,  and  which  he  soon  saw  was  assumed,  '  for 
we  have  been  full  five  minutes  together,  and 
he  has  not  yet  said  one  pretty  thing  to  me.7 

1  Has  he  not  ?'  said  Lord  Forestfield.  'Well, 
I  can  understand  that.  You  said  all  your 
sweet  things  years  ago,  didn't  you,  Sir  Nu- 
gent? and  a  pretty  mess  you  got  into  by 
saying  them,  I  have  heard/ 

Uffington's  face  grew  very  dark ;  his  nos- 
trils dilated  and  his  nether  lip  quivered ;  but 
he  checked  himself  sufficiently  to  say,  without 
any  perceptible  tremor  in  his  voice,  '  I  grieve 
to  hear  so  bad  a  character  of  myself  from 
Madame  de  Nerval ;  and  though  I  must  own 
to  having  been  silent  about  her  charms,  it 
was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  appreciation  of 
them.  There  is  a  proverb  in  our  language, 
madame,  in  which  it  says  that  passions  are 
like  streams,  "the  shallow  murmur,  but  the 
deep  are  dumb.''  I  must  ask  you  to  think  that 
that  is  my  case,  and  also  that, 

"  Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit, 
The  charms  of  beauty  I  remember  yet."  ' 

4  That  is  all  rot  about  your  being  so  old, 
Sir  Nugent,'  said  Lord  Forestfield  gruffly  ;  '  I 
can  guess  your  age  pretty  well.  I  had  just 
gone  to  Eton  when  that  affair  of  yours  with 
Mrs.  Moggs,  or  whatever  her  name  was,  came 
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off;  and  I  recollect  quite  well  all  the  fellows 
talking  about  it,  and  I  wondered — ' 

4  All  the  fellows  have  talked  about  it  rather 
too  much,  Lord  Forestfield,'  said  Uffington, 
touching  him  lightly  on  the  arm ;  '  and  I 
object  to  its  being  further  discussed.' 

4  0,  very  well ;  I  don't  want  to  say  any- 
thing more  about  it,'  said  Lord  Forestfield, 
with  a  forced  laugh.  '  What  will  you  do 
now?  that  is  the  thing.  Are  you  fond  of  a 
game  at  cards  ?  You  might  like  to  cut  in  at 
this  whist-table  ;  I  am  not  going  to  play  any 
more — these  fellows  don't  play  high  enough 
for  me — and  you  can  have  my  place/ 

4 Thanks/  said  Uffington,  'but  I  confess 
when  I  play  I  like  to  have  some  excitement. 
I  like  to  rise  up  with  the  knowledge  that  I 
have  either  won  or  lost  something  consider- 
able— not  merely  a  few  francs  which  will  pay 
for  my  cab  home,  or  which  I  shall  not  miss 
the  next  morning.  The  man  who  said  that 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  next  to  winning 
money  at  cards  was  losing  it,  was  not  far  off 
the  truth.' 

'Gad,  you  are  full  of  pluck,'  said  Lord 
Forestfield.  'It  isn't  often  you  hear  fellows 
talk  like  that  now.' 

'  That  is  because  the  men  of  the  present 
day  go  into  card-playing  as  they  go  into  every- 
thing else,'  said  Uffington  — '  horse-racing? 
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courting,  what  not,  for  the  mere  sordid  sake 
of  making  money.  They  care  nothing  for 
the  excitement  of  the  game;  they  merely 
look  to  its  pecuniary  results— that  is  the  feel- 
ing which,  carried  to  an  excess,  turns  high- 
bred gentlemen  into  club  sharpers,  and  de- 
stroys the  best  elements  which  constitute 
society.' 

1  Yes,  I  daresay,'  said  Lord  Forestfield, 
with  a  yawn,  having  been  rather  bored  with 
this  dissertation,  '  no  doubt  what  you  say  is 
quite  right.  By  the  way,  do  you  play 
ecarteT 

'  Yes,7  said  Uffington,  '  I  play  most  games 
after  a  fashion/ 

'  Let  us  have  a  turn  then,'  said  Lord 
Forestfield.  '  I  rather  fancy  myself  at  ecarte, 
do  you  know?' 

'Then  you  won't  mind  the  stakes  being 
high/  said  Uffington.  '  As  I  told  you  before, 
it  seems  to  me  waste  of  time  to  give  oneself 
the  trouble  of  playing  with  the  interchange  of 
a  few  shillings  for  the  result.7 

4  0,  I  am  on/  said  Lord  Forestfield.  '  I 
don't  mind  particularly  what  the  stakes  are — 
let  us  say  fifty  pounds  a  game ;  you  can  raise 
your  interest  to  what  you  like  by  betting  on 
the  hand.7 

'  That  will  do  for  me,'  said  Uffington.  Then 
turning  to  Madame  de  Nerval,  he  said,  '  If  I 
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had  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  rnadame's 
acquaintance  earlier,  I  should  have  asked  her 
to  wish  me  success.  Now  I  have  to  struggle, 
not  merely  against  my  antagonist's  skill,  but 
against  the  knowledge  that  your  prayers  are 
being  preferred  in  his  favour.' 

4  Come,  there  is  a  polite  speech  for  you  at 
last,  Melanie,'  said  Lord  Forestfield.  '  Look 
here,  like  a  good  girl ;  tell  one  of  those  fellows 
to  get  us  a  table,  and  to  bring  a  bottle  of 
champagne  and  a  tankard.  "  I  am  horribly 
thirsty,  and  nothing  will  satisfy  me  but  a  big 
drink.7 

The  table  was  found,  and  the  gentlemen 
seated  themselves,  Lord  Forestfield  having  by 
his  side  a  silver  tankard,  and  at  his  feet  the 
champagne-bottle  in  its  cooler.  Uffington 
contented  himself  with  a  glass  of  lemonade, 
which  provoked  much  raillery  on  the  part  of 
his  rival. 

i  You  are  going  in  for  keeping  your  head 
cool,  Sir  Nugent,  I  see,'  said  Lord  Forestfield, 
as  he  dealt ;  i  that  sort  of  thing  doesn't  do  for 
me.  I  have  been  so  confoundedly  bored  at 
that  game  at  whist  with  those  three  French- 
men, though  I  won  their  money,  that  I  want 
something  to  pick  me  up.  I  mark  the  king. 
That  is  not  a  bad  beginning,  Sir  Nugent ;  cham- 
pagne against  lemonade  any  day.  Come  on.' 

i  That  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  your 

i  2 
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guardian  angel/  said  Uffington,  pointing  to 
Madame  de  Nerval,  who  was  standing  by  Lord 
Forestfield's  side. 

'Another  compliment  for  you,  Melanie,' 
said  Lord  Forestfield,  who  was  at  this  moment 
in  high  good  humour.  '  This  cold  English- 
man is  coming  out — guardian  angel,  eh?  Well, 
she  is  a  very  good  girl,  I  believe,'  he  continued, 
tapping  Madame  de  Nerval's  hand  familiarly. 
4  They  say,  don't  they,  that  every  man  has 
two  guardian  angels — one  good  and  one  bad 
— to  watch  over  his  life.  I  have  had  enough  of 
the  bad,'  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  '  and 
it  is  time  the  luck  turned.' 

When  they  fairly  settled  down  to  their 
play  it  was  thought  that  they  were  very 
evenly  matched,  and  that  there  was  but  little 
to  choose  between  them.  Lord  Forestfield 
played  with  some  recklessness,  but  with  con- 
siderable skill  and  no  small  luck ;  Sir  Nugent 
Uffington's  play  was  cautious  and  guarded 
throughout ;  and  so  much  interest  was  evoked 
by  the  contest,  that  gradually  the  other  tables 
were  deserted,  and  the  company  formed  them- 
selves into  a  circle  round  the  ecarte  players. 
A  good  deal  of  betting  was  started,  and  Lord 
Forestfield  seized  every  opportunity  of  back- 
ing his  own  hand  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Uffington,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  to  bet, 
and  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  cards. 
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The  result  was  that  about  five  in  the  morning 
the  party  broke  up  ;  Lord  Forestfield  rose  the 
conqueror  by  three  games,  and  the  winner  of 
a  great  many  bets.  He  was  as  overjoyed  at 
his  success  as  any  neophyte,  and  on  bidding 
Uffington  good-night  expressed  his  earnest 
hope  that  they  should  meet  again  and  renew 
their  tournament  that  evening.  Uffington 
smiled,  and  declared  his  perfect  readiness; 
then  sauntered  home  to  bed. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  rise  as  he 
reached  his  room  at  Meurice's.  He  threw  open 
the  window  and  leant  out,  inhaling  the  sweet 
scent  which  rose  from  the  turf  and  trees  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens,  and  watching  the  rising 
rays  stealing  over  the  cupolas  of  the  old  palace, 
and  bathing  them  in  golden  light. 

4  Strange/  he  said  to  himself,  'how  exactly 
it  has  all  come  about  as  I  could  have  wished. 
The  meeting  with  Lydyeard  at  Torquay  with 
the  information  of  where  this  man  was  to  be 
found;  the  stumbling  upon  him  at  once  in 
Paris,  and  the  quasi-intirnacy  that  has  ensued  ; 
then  his  newly  -developed  mania  for  play,  the 
very  means  which  I  had  devised  for  the  end 
which  I  will  most  assuredly  bring  about.  He 
has  won  to-night,  and  is  exulting  in  his 
triumph  ;  but  I  have  no  more  doubt  as  to  the 
ultimate  result  than  I  have  of  the  right  and 
justice  of  the  cause  in  which  I  am  engaged. 
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They  used  to  call  me  a  fatalist  in  Moscow 
years  ago,  and  I  suppose  they  were  not  far 
wrong.  This  I  know — that  I  have  the  most 
perfect  faith  in  my  carrying  through  this  pro- 
ject, the  most  perfect  certainty  that  luck  will 
favour  me ;  simply  because  I  happen  for  once 
to  be  doing  the  right  thing — to  be  fighting 
the  battle  for  a  woman  who  is,  as  I  believe, 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  who  is 
unable  to  help  herself.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  I  succeeded  that  I  have  felt  thankful  to 
fate  for  giving  me  poor  young  Mark's  inherit- 
ance, with  power  and  position  and  money 
wherewith  to  fight  this  scoundrel,  for  without 
them  there  would  be  no  doing  any  good.  He 
has  no  idea  how  much  I  know  of  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  how  completely  he  has 
spoiled  his  chance  of  marrying  the  heiress,  as 
he  hoped,  by  his  conduct  of  the  last  three 
months.  I  am  afraid  that  his  recklessness  and 
his  fondness  for  drink  must  be  ascribed  to  his 
annoyance  at  these  lost  chances.  Now  if 
Messrs.  Moss  only  intelligently  carry  out  my 
instructions,  and  secure  for  me  the  mortgage 
which  Richards  holds  on  the  Woodburn  pro- 
perty, so  that  I  can  foreclose  at  once,  I  have  iny 
friend  in  a  vice  and  can  screw  him  up  to  my 
terms.  I  had  better  get  to  bed  now,  and  secure 
ill  the  rest  I  can,  for  I  have  some  heavy  nights' 
work  before  mo/ 
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That  day  week  the  Comte  de  Gerfuzet  was 
busily  engaged  on  his  breakfast  at  the  Cafe" 
Anglais,  and  had  arrived  at  the  tranche- de- 
melon  stage,  when  the  portly  old  Baron  Hoch- 
stadt  entering  begged  permission  to  seat  him- 
self at  the  table.  This  granted  and  his  own 
breakfast  ordered,  the  Baron,  who  was  known 
among  his  acquaintance  as  a  gobemouche  of 
the  first  order,  assumed  his  interest-provoking 
expression,  and  began  to  talk. 

'You  were  not  at  Melanie's  last  night, 
mon  cher  T  quoth  he,  tucking  a  flowing  napkin 
under  his  pendulous  double  chin. 

'No.  We  dined  at  the  Moulin  Rouge, 
where  it  was  horribly  cold;  and  afterwards 
went  to  Bullier's,  where  it  was  hideously  dull,' 
said  the  Count.  '  It  is  getting  too  late  in  the 
season  for  open-air  amusements.  I  should 
have  enjoyed  myself  better  at  Melanie's,  I 
daresay.  Was  anything  going  on?' 

'  Anything !  everything !'  cried  the  Baron. 
'  You  know  that  those  two  Englishmen,  Milord 
Froschfeld  and  Sir  Ofton,  have  been  playing 
ecarte'  there  every  night  ?J 

'  I  know  they  played  one  night,3  said  the 
Count,  'but  I  have  not  been  to  Melanie's  since 
first  Sir  Ofton  arrived.  And  they  have  been 
playing  ecarte,  ces  gaillards,  have  they?  Which 
has  been  the  winner?' 

4  At  first  milord ;  but  about  the  third  night 
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fortune  changed,  and  milord  has  lost  enorme- 
ment — Melanie  herself  says  cinq  mille  livres 
sterlings' 

4  That  is  bad  for  Melanie,'  said  the  Count, 
giving  the  points  of  his  moustaches  an  insinu- 
ating twist,  'for  Lor'  Frosfeel  was  very  devoted 
and  very  generous  to  her.1 

'  So  I  thought,  and  yet  she  doesn't  seem  to 
feel  it  much,'  said  the  Baron.  '  However,  you 
must  come  to-night,  for  they  are  going  to  play 
quitte  a  quitte,  and  there  are  several  wagers, 
amounting  to  about  as  much,  which  milord 
proposes  to  settle  in  the  same  way.' 

i  Hein!'  said  the  Count;  *  they  are  curious 
people  these  English,  certainly  the  most  eccen- 
tric nation  in  the  world.  I  have  no  great  love 
for  them,  and  shall  certainly  be  present  to  see 
one  of  them  ruin  the  other.7 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  though 
upwards  of  fifty  people  remained  in  the  large 
room  at  Madame  de  Nerval's,  standing  round 
a  table  at  which  two  players  were  engaged,  not 
a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  sound  was  heard 
save  that  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  deal- 
ing of  the  cards.  Gradually  the  interest  and 
expectancy  increased;  the  spectators  pushed 
forward  with  held  breath  and  straining  eyes. 
Then  suddenly  the  crowd  fell  back,  a  long 
'A-h!'  conveying  their  pent-up  feelings,  and 
Lord  Forestfield  rose  from  his  seat.  He  was 
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pale,  and  had  a  seared  strained  look  round  the 
eyes,  but  otherwise  was  quite  cairn. 

'You  have  been  fortunate,  Sir  Nugent 
Uffington,'  he  said,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  his 
voice,  '  and  I  am  in  your  debt  exactly  double 
the  sum  for  which  you  hold  my  acknowledg- 
ment. I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
on  you  to-morrow ;'  and  with  a  stately  bow  to 
the  company  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

''Tres-bien  fait  T  whispered  the  Count  to  his 
neighbour.  '  It  is  on  occasions  like  this  that 
an  Englishman's  natural  froideur  is  of  so  much 
use  to  him/ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

UFFINGTON'S  BARGAIN. 

THE  next  morning  Sir  Nugent  Uffington,  not- 
withstanding the  late  hour  at  which  he  had 
retired  to  rest,  woke  early,  and  stretching  out 
his  hand,  gathered  up  some  papers  which  lay 
on  the  table  by  his  bedside.  The  first  in  his 
grasp  was  a  crumpled  green  telegraph  form, 
which,  being  untwisted  and  spread  out,  read 
as  follows: 

'Messrs.  Moss  and  Moss,  Thavies  Inn, 
London,  to  Sir  Nugent  Uffington,  Bart.,  Hotel 
Meurice,  Paris.  Richards  has  made  over  to 
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you  Woodburn  mortgage.  We  hold  it  on 
your  account.  Foreclosure  so  soon  as  orders 
received.' 

'So  far  so  good/  said  Uffington,  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow.  c  Those  charming  people, 
Messrs.  Moss,  have  obeyed  my  instructions 
implicitly,  and  that  earth  is  stopped.  By  which 
means  by  friend  will  be  more  readily  brought 
to  book,  that  is  all !  How  right  I  was  years 
ago  to  make  a  resolution  never  to  read  letters 
which  I  might  find  awaiting  me  on  my  return 
home  late  at  night,  and  what  singular  resolu- 
tion I  must  have  had  to  keep  to  it !  It  was  a 
sensible  thing — the  idea  of  having  oneself  up- 
set, and  one's  valuable  night's  rest  scared  away, 
for  something  which  could  not  be  remedied! 
To  be  sure,  I  could  not  resist  a  glance  at  that 
telegram  last  night,  because  I  knew  it  would 
have  no  actual  effect  on  the  position  of  affairs  ; 
and  if  it  turned  out  right — as  has  happily 
proved  the  case — could  only  make  me  a  little 
more  secure  in  the  saddle.  But  here  is  some- 
thing else,'  taking  up  a  twisted  scrap,  i  this  note 
which  Madame  de  Nerval  left  in  my  hand  when 
I  took  my  leave  of  her.  Now  certainly  I 
deserve  credit  for  having  left  that  unread  up 
to  this  time.  What  does  it  say  ? 

"  I  have  guessed  your  secret.  You  hate 
Lord  Forestfield,  and  have  come  here  deter- 
mined to  ruin  him.  There  is  a  woman  in  this  ; 
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I  know  it,  my  jealousy  tells  me  so.  xor  he  is 
not  the  only  one  whose  peace  of  mind  you  have 
destroyed.  Let  me  see  you  very  soon.  A  toL 
— M." 

'Exactly  so,'  said  Uffington  to  himself, 
laying  down  the  paper  with  a  cynical  smile. 
*  To  him  that  hath,  &c.  The  vagrant  dies  of 
starvation  in  the  ditch,  and  the  philosopher  is 
too  lazy  to  take  his  hands  from  his  pockets, 
but  bites  at  the  peaches  as  they  hang  a-ripen- 
ing  on  the  wall.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  obey  your  commands,  fair  lady,  for  by  this 
evening  I  expect  my  mission  will  be  accom- 
plished and  I  shall  have  left  Paris.  Every- 
thing has  succeeded  with  me  exactly  as  I 
could  have  wished.  Forestfield  must  be  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  and  this  news  about  the 
mortgage  deprives  him  of  his  only  chance  of 
escape.  Will  he  face  ruin,  or  accept  the 
alternative  I  offer?  The  alternative,  without 
a  doubt.  When  I  show  him,  as  I  shall,  that 
he  has  not  the  remotest  hope  of  obtaining  that 
for  which  he  has  been  playing  for  the  last 
twelvemonth;  when  I  point  out  to  hirn,  as  I 
shall,  that  without  my  aid  he  must  be  made 
a  bankrupt,  and  henceforth  live,  like  other 
bankrupt  peers,  on  his  title  and  his  wits; 
when  I  make  clear  to  him  how  little  I  re- 
quire in  proportion  to  what  I  give — he  will 
come  to  my  terms.  And  such  a  success  will 
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amply  repay  the  trouble  and  the  cost  which 
have  been  necessary  to  secure  it.  It  has  been 
loathsome  enough  to  live  once  more  in  what 
is  called  society,  and  to  look  on  at  all  the 
miserable  meanness  and  petty  spite  by  which 
those  moving  in  it  are  governed.  It  has  been 
heart-sickening  to  see  this  woman  shunned, 
tabooed,  and  pointed  at  by  a  world  which 
still  continues  to  receive  this  hound,  and 
dares  not  say  openly,  "  You  are  a  scoundrel, 
whose  ill  conduct  has  driven  your  wife  to  do 
what  she  has  done;  and  though  we  must 
ostracise  her,  we  decline  at  the  same  time  to 
have  anything  more  to  say  to  you."  It  has 
been  weary  work  to  listen  to  all  the  old  lies, 
to  pretend  to  be  deceived  by  all  the  old 
cajolery,  to  look  on  or  take  part  in  so-called 
pleasure,  with  which  one  has  been  surfeited 
at  five-and-twenty  ;  but  it  has  all  worked  out 
well,  and  the  end  —  or  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  —  will  justify  the  means.  Now  I 
will  dress  myself  and  prepare  for  my  visi- 
tor!' 

At  twelve  o'clock  Lord  Forestfield  was 
announced,  and  entered  the  room,  looking 
worn  and  ill.  The  seared  strained  appearance 
round  the  eyes  was  more  marked,  and  he  had 
lost  the  self-command  which  was  so  con- 
spicuous on  the  previous  evening.  From 
time  tg  time  he  kept  nioistening  his  lips,  and 
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there  was  an  involuntary  fluttering  motion 
of  his  hands  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  suppress.  He  fell  into  a  chair,  and  at  once 
lay  back,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
apparently  oblivious  of  where  he  was;  then, 
rousing  himself  with  a  start,  he  leant  forward, 
and  in  an  odd  abrupt  way,  totally  different 
from  his  usual  manner,  he  said : 

'Well,  Uffington,  I'm  here  as  I  said  I 
would  be.  This  is  a  d- — d  pretty  business ! 
You  didn't  think  I'd  come,  I  suppose,  eh?' 

4  Because  I  didn't  ask  you  for  any  farther 
acknowledgment  than  that  which  I  hold,  and 
which  only  represents  half  your  debt,  is  that 
the  reason  T  asked  Uffington.  '  0  no,  Lord 
Forestfield,  I  was  sure  you  would  come  this 
morning.' 

i  How  could  you  be  sure  ?  I  suppose  you 
mean  that  you've  heard  I  always  keep  my 
word,  and  pay  my  debts,  and  that  kind  of 
thing — is  that  it?' 

'  Not  exactly.  I  knew — I  felt — you  would 
come ;  how  or  why  I  could  hardly  explain ; 
and  no  explanation  is  necessary  since  you  are 
here/ 

4  Yes,  that's  all  devilish  fine!'  said  Lord 
Forestfield,  rising  from  his  chair  and  pacing 
the  room.  *I  heard  fellows  say  you're  a 
fatalist — believe  that  what  will  be,  will  ba; 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  you  felt 
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certain  beforehand  that  you  would  win  those 
conquering  games  ?' 

' 1  had  an  inward  conviction  that  I  should 
obtain  what  I  wanted,'  said  Uffington  quietly. 

'What  you  wanted?'  cried  Forestfield 
coarsely.  '  What  you  wanted  was  my  money 
I  presume  ?  Mine  or  some  one  else's — it 
didn't  matter  much.  However,  the  result  of 
all  this  fatalism  is  that  I  owe  you  ten  thousand 
pounds,  Sir  Nugent  Uffington.' 

'Exactly,'  said  Uffington,  with  a  cold  smile. 
'  And  that  being  the  result,  Lord  Forestfield, 
you  can  scarcely  wonder  that  I  am  a  fatalist.' 

4  Suppose  I  were  to  say  that  I  could  not 
pay  you — for  the  present,  at  all  events,'  said 
Forestfield — '  what  would  you  say  to  that  ?' 

'  I  should  remind  you — though  I  am  sure, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  do  so — that 
debts  of  honour  always  must  be  paid.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  show  your  face 
in  society  with  the  rumour  that  you  had 
played  and  lost  and  repudiated  hanging  round 
you.  Besides,  I  suppose  you  do  not  wish  to 
be  added  to  the  distinguished  list  of  peers  who 
have  figured  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court?' 

'  Of  course  not/  said  Forestfield,  whose 
pale  cheeks  were  gradually  becoming  very 
red;  'but  it's  all  devilish  fine  to  say  "pay'' 
— how  are  you  to  do  it  when  you  have  no 
money?  The  truth  is?  I  have  been  disap- 
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pointed.  IVe  just  heard  some  news  which 
has  completely  upset  my  calculations,  and  I'm 
infernally  disappointed  P  And  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  chair. 

CI  know  it,'  said  Uffington,  bending  to- 
wards him  across  the  table,  4and  I  know 
you !  Know  you  to  be  as  mean  a  scoundrel, 
as  contemptible  a  blackguard,  as  poor  a 
trickster,  as  is  to  be  found  even  in  this  city ! 
Bah,  don't  attempt  that!'  he  cried,  catching 
Forestfi eld's  uplifted  arm  by  the  wrist  and 
holding  it.  'I'm  a  stronger  man  than  you, 
though  I'm  ten  years  older,  and  I  haven't 
forgotten  the  lessons  I  used  to  take  from 
Alec  Keene  in  the  old  days.  You  would 
have  no  chance  standing  up  against  me;  and 
as  for  a  duel,  I  could  take  care  of  myself 
there  also  if  I  found — as  I  very  much  doubt 
— that  you  are  in  a  position  to  call  any  gen- 
tleman to  account.  There,'  he  said,  throwing 
Fores  tfi  eld's  arm  away  from  him,  '  I  tell  you 
I  know  you  and  all  your  miserable  scheming ! 
You  say  you  have  been  disappointed,  and  for 
once  you  speak  the  truth.  Months  since, 
when  you  first  began  to  suspect  that  your 
treatment  of  your  wife  had  driven  her  to 
wrong-doing,  you  determined  to  profit  by  her 
sin.  You  would  get  her  divorced,  you  said 
to  yourself;  and  once  free  you  would  form 
an  alliance,  not  again  with  a  pretty  trusting 
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girl,  but  with  some  woman  whose  wealth 
would  enable  you  to  indulge  in  the  costly 
dissipations  of  play,  &c.  to  which  you  had 
become  addicted.  You  looked  round  and 
made  your  selection,  working  the  oracle  with 
all  that  tact  which  I  grant  you  possess.  When 
your  story  became  public,  and  Lady  Forest- 
field  was  turned  from  her  home,  you  carried 
your  bleeding  heart  to  Palace-gardens,  there 
to  have  it  bound  up  by  Miss  Vandervelde, 
the  American  heiress.  Ha,  ha !  you  see  I  am 
tolerably  well  informed !  They  could  not 
show  you  too  much  compassion,  those  kind- 
hearted  people;  and  even  when  you  were 
bold  enough  to  hint  that  you  would  shortly 
be  in  a  position  to  bestow  your  hand  and  title 
ag-ain,  they  were  not  too  sensitive  to  bid  you 
be  silent,  for  they  are  true  Republicans  and 
dearly  love  a  lord.  But  then  your  common 
sense  failed  you  ;  you  thought  the  game 
secure,  and  coming  over  here,  launched  out 
into  those  pleasures  in  which  alone  you  have 
real  enjoyment.  The  manner  of  your  life  in 
Paris  has  been  made  known  in  Palace-gar- 
dens, and  you  have  received  an  intimation 
that  you  need  show  your  face  there  no  more/ 

'How  did  you  learn  that?'  said  Lord 
Forestfield,  taken  off  his  guard.  '  I  only  got 
old  Vandervelde' s  letter  yesterday  morning.' 

' 1  learned  it  because  I  made  it  my  busi- 
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ness  to  learn  not  only  that,  but  everything 
about  you/  said  Uffington,  speaking  with 
hard  earnestness.  '  Not  from  any  interest 
in  you,  God  knows ;  for  from  the  first  time  I 
saw  you,  and  heard  how  you  treated  your 
wife,  I  regarded  you  with  a  loathing  and  an 
aversion  so  great  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  increased  now,  when  we  have 
been  thrown  so  much  together.  Lady  Forest- 
field's  mother  was  my  kindest  friend,  and 
seeing  how  much  her  daughter  wanted  an 
outstretched  hand  to  help  her  in  her  solitude 
and  her  misery,  I  determined  to  repay,  so  far 
as  I  could,  the  kindness  I  had  experienced 
when  I  stood  in  need  of  it.7 

'  And  you  stretched  out  your  hand  to  help 
a  very  pretty  woman,  did  you?'  growled 
Forestfield.  'What  a  generous,  unselfish 
creature!7 

'Less  selfish  than  appears  at  first  sight,' 
said  Uffington ;  4  for  in  carrying  out  my  plan 
I  have  had  to  endure  things  against  which 
my  sense  of  decency,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
pride,  revolted ;  such  as  putting  up  with  your 
familiarity,  Lord  Forestfield,  and  mixing  with 
a  miserable  set  of  Pharisees,  who  consent  to 
receive  you  into  their  society  while  they 
scorn  your  wife,  whose  crime  has  been  really 
the  outcome  of  your  cruelty.' 

4  You're  a  pretty  kind  of  fellow  to  talk  in 
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this  way!*  said  Forestfield,  looking  up  from 
under  his  eyebrows  and  speaking  in  a  thick 
voice.  'You're  a  nice  lot  to  preach  virtue, 
and  the  necessity  for  domestic  happiness,  and 
that  sort  of  thing ;  and  you  practise  what  you 
preach,  don't  you,  and  always  did?  You 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  fellow  in  the 
Guards  running  off  with  another  man's  wife, 
say  to  Switzerland  now,  and  living  there  with 
her  ?  That  wouldn't  enter  into  your  scheme 
of  morality,  would  it  ?' 

'  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  dared 
to  make  allusion  to  that  event  in  my  life,  Lord 
Forestfield,'  said  UfSngton,  with  a  strong 
effort  at  self-control,  'and  I  advise  you  not 
to  repeat  it.  In  a  blundering  way,  however, 
you  happen  to  have  hit  upon  the  truth.  What 
promised  at  the  time  to  be  but  a  mere  episode 
in  my  reckless  youth  had  its  influence  on  my 
whole  career,  and  made  me  what  I  am ;  a  man 
neither  ashamed  to  'acknowledge  his  guilt  nor 
professing  to  be  sorry  for  his  misdeeds.  If 
the  lady  to  whom  you  have  made  reference 
lost  caste  in  the  eyes  of  that  society  of  which 
you  still  continue  a  flourishing  member,  she, 
at  all  events,  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life 
in  peace,  and  was  secured  from  the  outrage 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected  by  one 
whose  duty  it  was  to  love  and  protect  her. 
God  knows,  I  set  myself  up  as  no  judge  of 
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my  fellow- creatures,  but  it  is  from  what  I 
knew  of  that  lady's  history  and  what  I  saw  of 
her  sufferings  that  I  have  learned  to  under- 
stand and  pity  your  wife.' 

My  wife!  always  my  wife!'  cried  Forest- 
field,  choking  with  rage.  4  Is  she  to  be 
brought  up  and  thrown  in  my  teeth  at  every 
trick  and  turn?  Am  I  never  to  hear  the 
last  of  her?' 

4  Never,'  said  Uffington  quietly.  '  You 
imagined  that,  when  driven  to  despair  by 
your  cruelty  and  neglect,  she  fell  into  the 
trap,  and  gave  you  the  opportunity  you  had 
so  long  sought  for,  you  had  got  rid  of  her 
for  ever,  and  were  free  to  follow  your  own 
devices.  It  is  partly  to  show  you  how  mis- 
taken you  were  in  such  an  idea  that  I  am  here 
to-day.' 

4  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  sink  all 
this  fine  tirade  of  virtuous  indignation,  Sir 
Nugent  Uinngton?'  said  Forestfield,  with  a 
gleam  of  his  old  insolence  returning  to  his 
face.  'Let  us  stick  to  business,  please — you 
are  neither  my  confessor  nor  my  executioner, 
so  far  as  I  know,  but  merely  a  gentleman 
whose  hermit-like  austerity  has  not  prevented 
his  winning  my  money  at  cards — that's  what 
we  have  to  discuss;  and,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
we  will,  if  you  please,  not  travel  out  of  the 
record,' 
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' 1  am  perfectly  willing  to  confine  our  dis- 
cussion to  that  point/  said  Uffington.  *  You 
owe  me  10,000/.,  Lord  Forestfield,  and  you 
have  at  once  to  pay  me  that  amount,  or  give 
me  an  equivalent.' 

'An  equivalent!'  cried  Forestfield;  'you 
mean  a  mortgage,  or  something  of  that  sort? 
Well,  then,  it  is  best  to  say  frankly  at  once 
that  I  can  do  neither.  My  account  at  my 
banker's  is  overdrawn,  and  my  estate  at  Wood- 
burn  is  mortgaged  to  the  value  of  every  acre. 
The  infernal  thief  who  holds  it  talks  about 
foreclosing;  but  I  am  in  communication  vrith 
my  lawyers  just  now,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of 
getting  it  held  over.' 

'I  should  advise  you  not  to  lean  on  any 
such  rotten  reed,'  said  Uffington.  '  The  gen- 
tleman who  held  the  mortgage,  and  whom  you 
are  pleased  to  style  an  infernal  thief,  was  a 
Mr.  Richards,  I  believe  ?' 

'  That  is  his  name,'  said  Forestfield ;  '  how 
on  earth  did  you  know  it?' 

'  Simply  from  having  had  a  few  business 
transactions  with  him  myself/  said  Uffington. 
4  The  fact  is,  Lord  Forestfield,  that  Mr.  Richards 
has  transferred  his  interest  in  the  Woodburn 
mortgage  to  me,  and,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, you  are  entirely  in  my  power.' 

Lord  Forestfield's  jaw  fell  and  his  face  be- 
came deadly  pale,  '  This  is  a  devilish  deep 
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conspiracy  you  have  been  hatching  for  my 
ruin,  Sir  Nugent  Uffington,'  he  said;  ca  nice 
gentlemanly  scheme  to  bring  me  on  my  knees 
for  some  purpose  of  your  own.  What  is  it  all 
about?  What  do  you  want?' 

'  What  I  intend  to  have,7  said  Uffington ; 
'  your  money,  or  the  equivalent.  You  owe  me 
10,000/.,  and  if  you  don't  pay  it  I  will  you  post 
in  every  club  in  London.  I  hold  the  mortgage 
on  the  Woodburn  estate,  and  can  at  any 
moment  telegraph  to  my  lawyers  to  foreclose, 
and  thus  deprive  you  of  your  patrimony.  You 
see,  there  is  no  chance  of  escape,  and  that  you 
are  completely  ruined — unless,  indeed,  you 
choose  to  accept  the  equivalent.' 

'  Damn  the  equivalent !'  cried  Lord  Forest- 
field,  in  an  access  of  rage.  'Why  don't  you 
tell  me  what  it  is,  sir  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
beating  about  the  bush  in  this  way?' 

4  It  is  merely  this,'  said  Uffington.  i  I  will 
tear  up  your  notes  of  hand  which  I  hold,  and 
will  regard  the  debt  as  cancelled  for  ever, — 
further,  I  will  give  you  an  undertaking  that 
no  steps  shall  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  mort- 
gage on  the  Woodburn  property  for  a  number 
of  years  to  be  agreed  upon, — provided  that  you 
take  back  your  wife — ' 

'  What !'  cried  Lord  Forestfield,  springing 
from  his  seat ;  '  take  back  my  wife !  Is  that 
the  game  you  have  been  playing  for?  Take 
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back  my  wife  after  all  that  I  have  gone 
through;  all  the  exposure  which  I  have  suf- 
fered !  Not  if  I  know  it.  You  have  missed 
your  mark,  Sir  Nugent  Uffington.' 

4  The  exposure  which  you  have  suffered  is 
nothing  to  that  which  you  will  have  to  under- 
go at  my  hands  if  you  do  not  accept  these 
terms,'  said  Uffington  coldly.  4  Besides,  in 
your  vehemence  you  interrupted  me  before  I 
had  sufficiently  explained  myself.  Do  not 
think  for  an  instant  that  I  am  stipulating  for 
any  reconciliation  between  you  and  Lady 
Forestfiefd.  However  much  you  may  wish  for 
it  at  a  future  time — and  that  time  will  surely 
come — it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  your 
wife  to  agree  to  it.  I  do  not  even  suggest  that 
there  should  be  any  meeting  between  you,  as 
such  a  proceeding  were  much  better  avoided.7 

*  You're  uncommonly  good,  I  am  sure/ 
said  Forestfield  grimly.  'What  is  it,  then, 
that  you  require,  may  I  ask?' 

4 1  require  you  to  abandon  the  divorce  suit 
which  you  have  instituted,  and  to  take  no 
further  steps  for  procuring  the  confirmation  of 
the  decree  nisi  which  you  have  obtained. 
Further,  I  require  that  Lady  Forestfield  be 
reinstated  in  her  proper  position  as  mistress  of 
your  house.' 

'  I  thought  you  said  there  was  to  be  no 
reconciliation,  no  meeting?'  cried  Forestfield, 
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'Nor  need  there  be,'  said  Uffington.  'My 
notion  is  that  Lady  Forestfield  should  go  to 
Woodburn  and  remain  there  for  the  present — • 
your  people  being,  of  course,  there  to  attend 
to  her,  and  she  being  received  and  recognised 
as  their  mistress.  She  desires  to  live  in  the 
strictest  privacy  and  to  interfere  with  you  in 
no  way/ 

'  And  suppose  I  were  to  refuse,  what  then?' 

f  For  you,  beggary,  outlawry,  and  exposure 
— a  state  of  life  to  which  you  have  not  been 
accustomed,  and  which  I  think  would  scarcely 
suit  you.' 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  Lord  Forestfield  said : 

'  You  take  advantage  of  your  position  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain,  sir;  but  I  am  at  your 
mercy,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  resist.  How 
long  will  you  give  me  to  think  it  over  ?' 

'  Till  this  afternoon,'  said  Uffington.  '  I 
have  promised  my  lawyers  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  mortgage  affair,  which  admits 
of  no  delay.  So  that  I  must  return  to  England 
to-night,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
accompany  me.  If  I  do  not  hear  from  you 
before,  I  shall  expect  to  meet  you  at  the  mail 
train  at  the  Chemin  du  Nord.' 

4  Was  there  ever  such  a  beaten  hound?'  said 
Uffington,  after  his  companion  had  left  him. 
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'There  is  no  doubt  about  his  accepting  my 
terms.  The  thought  of  a  future  without  money 
to  spend  in  drink  and  gambling  was  too  dread- 
ful for  him  to  contemplate.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FIVE-O'CLOCK  TEA. 

THE  pleasant  intercourse  which  had  sprung 
up  between  Mrs.  Hamblin  and  Mrs.  Chad  wick 
lasted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  dead  sea- 
son. For  her  own  purposes  Mrs.  Hamblin 
had  affected  a  great  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned, not  merely  the  mistress  of  the  house 
in  Fairfax-gardens,  but  all  her  family,  and 
Mrs.  Chadwick  was  only  too  delighted  to 
revel  in  the  friendship  thus  offered  to  her. 
For  she  was  quick-witted  enough  and  suffi- 
ciently a  woman  of  the  world  to  see  plainly 
that,  although  she  had  secured  the  attendance 
of  the  best  people  in  London  at  her  parties, 
and  in  return  was  regularly  invited  to  their 
set  and  formal  entertainments,  she  had  as  yet 
no  intimacy  with  any  members  of  that  world 
in  which  alone  she  cared  to  live.  Men  dropped 
in  to  dinner  now  and  then  certainly — there 
were  always  plenty  to  whom  the  boiler-maker's 
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capital  cuisine  and  exquisite  wine  were  suffi- 
cient attraction — but  there  had  hitherto  been 
none  but  the  most  ceremonious  visiting  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies,  and  none  of  those  pleasant 
gatherings  en  petit  comite  at  which  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  longed  so  much  to  assist,  and  from  which 
she  bitterly  felt  her  exclusion.  Mrs.  Hamblin's 
house  was  one  at  which,  as  Mrs.  Chadwick 
knew,  there  was  a  constant  influx  of  visitors, 
and  where  the  coziest  little  impromptu  lunch- 
eons, tea-parties,  and  suppers  were  frequently 
taking  place,  all  the  guests  being  people  of 
position  in  society.  Mrs.  Hamblin  herself 
looking  upon  flirtation  with  a  lenient  eye, 
was  scarcely  likely  to  disapprove  of  in  others ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  many  very 
pleasant  meetings  took  place,  apparently  quite 
unexpectedly,  in  the  handsome  drawing-rooms 
of  her  house  in  Cumberland-place,  or  better 
still  in  the  pretty  little  boudoir,  all  green-silk 
hangings  and  Dresden  china,  which  was  ap- 
proached by  double  doors  on  the  first  landing, 
and  was  only  accessible  to  the  initiated. 
When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Hamblin  was  not 
merely  constantly  in  Fairfax-gardens,  but 
had  received  Mrs.  Chadwick  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  at  Cumberland -place  and 
made  her  free,  as  it  were,  of  the  boudoir,  the 
latter  lady  was  surely  justified  in  thinking 
that  when  the  season  arrived  she  would  be 
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permitted  to  associate  on  a  footing  of  inti- 
macy with  Mrs.  Hamblin's  friends,  who,  in 
their  turn,  would  become  intimate  friends  of 
her  own,  and  that  after  this  fashion  her  high- 
est hopes  would  be  realised. 

One  morning,  when  one  of  those  opaque 
yellow  fogs  which  visit  London  in  the  early 
days  of  November  had  settled  down  like  a 
pall  over  the  metropolis,  when  gas  was  lighted 
in  the  shops,  and  locomotion  rendered  next  to 
impossible,  Mrs.  Hamblin  sat  in  her  boudoir 
in  rather  a  dejected  frame  of  mind.  The  utter 
ghastliness  of  the  weather  would  have  been 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  that,  but  there 
were  other  causes.  Mrs.  Hamblin  had  become 
thoroughly  sick  of  London  ;  the  letters  re- 
ceived each  morning  from  her  friends  spoke 
of  pleasant  times  in  country  houses,  where 
hunting  and  shooting  parties  were  assembled, 
and  made  her  long  for  escape  from  the  dead 
dull  monotony  of  empty  streets  and  deserted 
houses  to  which,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
during  this  season  of  the  year,  she  had  for 
three  months  been  relegated.  She  was,  more- 
ever,  excessively  annoyed  at  having  to  confess 
to  herself  the  fact  that  it  was  wholly  her  own 
fault  ;  that  she  had  no  one  but  herself  to 
blame  for  the  weariness  she  had  undergone. 

o 

It  was  true  that  circumstances  had  prevented 
Mr.  Hamblin  from  taking  his  official  holiday 
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at  the  usual  time,  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  have  remained  in  town  ;  they  had 
managed  before  now  to  get  on  very  comfort- 
ably without  seeing  each  other  for  three  or 
four  months,  and  indeed  when  domesticated 
under  the  same  roof  they  met  but  seldom; 
for  Mr.  Hamblin,  away  from  his  office,  was  a 
bibliomaniac,  spending  most  of  his  time  in 
hunting  up  rare  editions  and  curious  copies, 
surrounded  by  which  musty  old  tomes  he 
would  sit  for  hours  in  his  library,  perfectly 
content  in  looking  at  his  book-treasures,  and 
not  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  whatever 
fun  or  festivity  might  be  going  on  in  other 
portions  of  the  house.  So  that  it  was  not 
entirely  on  her  husband's  account  Mrs.  Ham- 
blin had  refused  the  numerous  invitations 
which  she  had  received  to  stay  with  friends, 
and  had  given  up  her  usual  visit  to  Hombourg. 
If  Spiridion  Pratt  had  been  an  intending  guest 
at  any  of  the  country  houses  to  which  she  was 
invited,  or  had  been  going,  according  to  cus- 
tom, to  the  German  spas,  assuredly  Mrs.  Ham- 
blin would  not  have  chosen  to  immure  herself 
in  Cumberland  -  place  daring  the  autumn 
months;  but  he,  to  whom  anything  like  a 
change  was  most  welcome,  even  though  it 
involved  flying  in  the  face  of  all  conventional 
and  set  rules,  had  determined  to  see  whether 
London  was  really  habitable  in  September, 
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and  as  he  had  decided  upon  staying  in  town, 
Mrs.  Hamblin  had  concluded  it  was  better  she 
should  remain  there  also.  Not  that  the  feel- 
ing, which  had  always  been  rather  a  caprice 
than  a  passion,  which  she  had  at  one  time  en- 
tertained for  the  dilettante  little  man  had  not 
passed  away;  but  her  pride  was  touched  at 
the  notion  of  his  escaping  her  so  easily,  at  his 
attempt  to  slip  from  his  bonds  without  giving 
her  the  notice  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  such  cases,  and  she  thought  it  would 
be  actually  worth  while  to  attempt  to  bring  him 
back  into  slavery.  The  season  of  the  year 
promised  well  for  this  project  ;  she  would  be 
able  to  devote  all  her  time  to  carrying  it  out, 
and  there  would  not,  as  she  thought,  be  any 
one  in  town  likely  to  divert  her  quondam 
admirer's  attention. 

The  discovery  which  she  had  made  con- 
cerning Eleanor  Irvine  had  entirely  dispelled 
this  pleasant  idea.  Here  was  a  rival  on  the 
spot,  one  to  whom  she  had  never  given  any 
heed,  and  of  whom,  if  she  had  not  had  evi- 
dence which  it  was  impossible  to  set  aside, 
she  could  never  have  had  the  least  fear.  To 
be  sure  she  had  done  her  best  to  ruin  the  girl 
in  Spiridion's  opinion;  all  that  she  had  seen 
during  the  performance  of  her  self-imposed 
duties  of  espionnage  was  not  merely  constantly 
hinted  at  in  Spiridion's  presence,  but  actually 
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formed  the  subject  of  various  anonymous 
letters  which  Mr.  Pratt  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving,  written  in  an  unknown  female  hand, 
and  posted  in  the  south-eastern  district  of 
London.  If  these  communications  were  in- 
tended to  frighten  the  little  man,  and  to 
induce  him  to  neglect  those  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  being  in  Eleanor's  society  which 
the  assiduous  foresight  of  Mrs.  Chadwick  pro- 
vided for  him,  they  failed  in  their  effect.  Mr. 
Pratt  was  greatly,  pleased  to  think  that  the 
fact  of  his  paying  attention  to  one  woman 
induced  another  to  resort  to  such  means  for 
undermining  her  rival.  In  matters  of  this 
kind  he  was  by  no  means  a  fool,  perfectly 
understanding  whence  the  letters  came,  and 
appreciating  the  motive  which  caused  them  to 
be  sent.  He  therefore  continued  without  in- 
termission his  pursuit  of  Eleanor,  of  whom  he 
day  by  day  became,  after  his  queer  fashion, 
more  and  more  enamoured,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  most  certainly  propose  to 
her. 

Though  Mrs.  Hamblin  was  not  aware  of 
her  former  admirer's  intention  to  carry  matters 
to  any  such  serious  pitch,  she  could  not  but 
see  that  her  own  influence  over  him  was  at  an 
end;  and  she  was  musing  over  this,  and  re- 
gretting her  misspent  autumn,  on  the  foggy 
morning  in  November,  when  a  note  was 
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handed  to  her,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
superscription,  bore  the  words  '  Private  and 
immediate'  and  '  Answer.'  Mrs.  Hamblin  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  rather  florid 
handwriting  of  Mrs.  Chadwick,  and  the  little 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  idea  that 
some  one  might  have  returned  to  town  and 
be  coming  to  see  her  therefore  subsided  be- 
fore she  broke  the  seal.  The  note  ran  thus : 

'Dear  Mrs.  Hamblin, — Will  you  come 
round  to  me  this  afternoon?  I  have  some- 
thing of  the  most  important  and  confidential 
character  to  communicate  to  your  on  which  I 
require  the  advice  which  you,  and  you  alone, 
could  give.  When  you  hear  it  you  will  under- 
stand the  grief  and  consternation  into  which 
I  am  now  plunged,  and  excuse  the  apparent 
incoherence  of  this  note.  Pray  send  me  a 
line  to  say  that  I  may  expect  you,  and  believe 
me  yours  always  affectionately, 

'  FANNY  CHADWICK.' 

'This  woman  always  deals  in  gush  and 
superlatives/  said  Mrs.  Hamblin  to  herself  as 
she  glanced  over  the  note ;  and  she  contented 
herself  by  writing  a  line  to  say  that  she  would 
call  at  Fairfax-gardens  in  the  course  of  her 
afternoon's  drive.  'It  cannot  possibly  be/ 
she  thought,  'that  Mr.  Chadwick  can  have 
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failed  in  business;  but  absolute  ruin  is  the 
only  thing  that  ought  to  have  called  forth 
such  a  demonstration.' 

When  Mrs.  Haniblin  arrived  at  Fairfax- 
gardens,  she  found  Mrs.  Chadwick  eagerly 
expecting  her.  They  talked  on  light  topics 
until  tea — which  had  been  ordered  on  the 
visitor's  arrival — was  served,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  the  servant  had  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him,  Mrs.  Chadwick  broached  the  im- 
portant subject. 

'  It  is  quite  too  kind  of  you,  my  dear  friend,' 
said  she — for  she  had  quick  eyes  and  ears,  and 
readily  picked  up  both  the  manner  and  the 
jargon  of  those  whom  she  thought  proper  to 
imitate — '  it  is  quite  too  kind  of  you  to  come 
here  and  to  help  me  in  the  midst  of  my  hor- 
rible perplexity.  There  is  no  one  besides  you 
in  the  world  whom  I  could  consult,  for  Mr. 
Chadwick  happens  to  be  away  in  the  North, 
and  I  know  also  that  the  view  he  would  take 
of  the  matter  would  not  entirely  coincide  with 
mine,  and  it  is  no  use  having  people  to  advise 
you  when  your  whole  time  must  be  spent  in 
combating  their  opinion.' 

'What  is  this  momentous  question,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Chadwick,  which  seems  to  have 
given  you  so  much  trouble  ?'  said  Mrs.  Hani- 
blin, with  an  appearance  of  great  interest.  M 
shall  be  delighted  to  give  you  any  advice, 
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though  I  can  hardly  promise  that  it  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  what  you  wish;  but  at  all 
events  it  shall  be  honest  and  straightforward. 
Now  what  is  it  that  has  set  you  so  completely 
bouleversee  T 

4 1  will  tell  you  frankly,'  said  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  ;  '  it  is  the  conduct  of  rny  sister  Eleanor. 
You  know  her  pretty  well,  though  you  have 
seen  but  little  of  her;  for  she  avoids  all  my 
friends,  and  seems  to  take  refuge  in  a  narrow 
circle  of  her  own.  You  have  been  able  to 
judge  what  a  home  that  girl  has  here,  and 
how  perfectly  devoted  I  am  to  her.' 

As  Mrs.  Chadwick  stopped  at  this  point 
Mrs.  Hamblin  bowed,  and  murmured  some- 
thing in  acquiescence. 

'  You  would  think  that  in  return  for  such 
advantages  she  would  do  her  best  to  make 
herself  amiable  and  agreeable  to  me  at  all 
events,  even  though  she  chose  to  decline  the 
acquaintance  of  my  friends.  Nothing  of  the 
sort ;  for  the  last  few  months  her  conduct  has 
been  most  extraordinary;  and  though  I  have 
put  up  with  a  great  deal,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  bear  it  any  longer  now  that  she  has  com- 
pletely set  me  at  defiance.' 

'How  has  she  done  that?'  asked  Mrs. 
Hamblin. 

'  By  thwarting  a  project  which  she  knew 
I  particularly  wished  carried  out,  and  in  which. 
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Heaven  knows,  I  was  animated  by  no  selfish 
feeling,  as  it  would  have  been  entirely  for 
Eleanor's  own  benefit. ' 

'Indeed/  said  Mrs.  Hamblin,  whose  in- 
terest materially  increased  as  she  heard  this 
last  sentence;  cand  what  may  this  project 
have  been  ?' 

'Eleanor's  marriage,'  said  Mrs.  Chadwick. 
'  Her  mother  being  dead,  and  I  being  the 
elder  and  married  sister,  I  look  upon  myself 
as  responsible  for  that  girl's  future,  and  that 
responsibility  naturally  involves  the  choice  of 
a  proper  husband  for  her.  I  thought  I  had 
succeeded  in  finding  such  a  person,  a  gentle- 
man of  exceptional  cultivation  and  refinement, 
and  one  whose  position  in  society  could  not 
be  questioned.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I 
allude  is  well  known  to  you,  my  dear  friend; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  indorse  every  word 
I  say  about  him — I  mean  Mr.  Spiridion 
Pratt.' 

The  commencement  of  the  sentence  had 
prepared  Mrs.  Hamblin  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  name,  so  she  said  very  quietly, 

1  Mr.  Pratt  ?  His  would  be  a  most  eligible 
connection,  and  I  don't  think  you  have  ex- 
tolled his  .position  or  his  merits  at  all  too 
highly.  And  were  his  views  the  same  as 
yours  in  regard  to  the  matter?  Of  course  as 
a  known  connoisseur  he  would  admire  Miss 
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Irvine's  beauty ;  but  was  he  generally  attracte 
by  her?' 

4  Completely.  I  never  saw  a  more  thorough 
case  of  genuine  admiration  and  affection,'  said 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  whose  manner  was  a  little  in- 
tensified by  the  knowledge  that  every  word 
she  said  conveyed  a  stab  to  her  dear  friend. 
Tor  weeks  past  he  has  constantly  sought 
every  opportunity  of  meeting  her,  and  of 
paying  her  the  most  marked  attention,  and 
yesterday  he  proposed  to  her.' 

Mrs.  Hamblin's  face  was  admirably  made 
up,  delicately  and  most  artistically,  but  she 
obviously  paled  under  her  rouge. 

'  Proposed  to  her !'  she  repeated  in  a  flat 
and  unnatural  tone.  i  Miss  Irvine  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  snared  so  wary  a  bird.' 

' "  Snared"  is  scarcely  the  term,'  said  Mrs. 
Chadwick  indignantly;  'it  isn't  likely  that 
anything  like  artifice  would  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  this  house,  as  the  result  will 
prove.' 

'  The  word  was  inadvertently  chosen,  but 
I  meant  no  oifence,'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin.  'Pray 
tell  me  what  was  the  result.' 

'Eleanor  refused  him — refused  him,  my 
dear  friend!'  said  Mrs.  Chadwick,  who  was 
easily  mollified.  l  When  I  came  home  yester- 
day afternoon  I  found  her  in  tears.  She 
told  me  what  had  happened,  and  hoped  she 
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would  never  again  be  exposed  to  such  an 
ordeal.' 

'  What  a  very  primitive  person !'  said  Mrs. 
Hamblin,  with  icy  composure.  '  Did  Miss 
Irvine  state  the  nature  of  her  objection  to  the 
proposition  she  had  received  ?' 

c  She  said,  generally,  that  she  liked  Mr. 
Pratt,  had  always  found  him  gentlemanly, 
kind,  and  pleasant;  but  that  she  had  not, 
nor  ever  could  have,  any  idea  of  marry- 
ing him.  I  was  at  first  so  completely  over- 
whelmed that  I  could  not  give  the  matter 
proper  thought,'  said  Mrs.  Chadwick;  'but 
since  writing  to  you  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Eleanor  is  acting  under  advice  in 
what  she  did.' 

1  And  who  do  you  suspect  is  her  adviser  g' 
asked  Mrs.  Hamblin. 

i  A  person  whose  name  I  have  forbidden 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  house/  replied  Mrs. 
Chadwick,  '  but  with  whom  Eleanor  was  very 
intimate  in  her  early  youth — I  mean  Lady 
Forestfield.' 

'  Does  Miss  Irvine  keep  up  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Lady  Forestfield  ?'  asked  Mrs. 
Hamblin  innocently. 

'  Not  a  personal  acquaintance,'  said  Mrs. 
Chadwick  severely.  *  I  have  forbidden  that 
long  ago;  but  I  believe  they  correspond,  and, 
'so  far  as  I  can  gather.  Lady  Forestfield  has 
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actually  induced  Eleanor  to  send  Mr.  Pratt  to 
call  upon  her.' 

'  What !'  cried  Mrs.  Hamblin,  surprised 
out  of  her  composure  ;  '  Mr.  Pratt  has  called 
upon  Lady  Forestfield  ?' 

'  Exactly;  and  has  had  a  long  conversation 
with  her.' 

'  Conversation,  too !  Of  what  nature,  in 
Heaven's  name?' 

'Of  a  very  private  and  confidential  nature,' 
said  Mrs.  Chad  wick.  'If  Lady  Forestfield  had 
expressly  wanted  to  thwart  my  plans,  she 
could  not  have  laboured  more  earnestly  than 
she  seems  to  have  done.  It  appears  that  she 
took  her  own  life  as  the  text  of  the  sermon 
which  she  preached  to  Mr.  Pratt,  talking  to 
him  all  sorts  of  things  about  the  misery 
of  marriage  without  love,  and  the  difference 
between  imaginary  and  real  love,  and  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  same  style.' 

'And  what  did  Mr.  Pratt  say  to  this?' 
asked  Mrs.  Hamblin.  'He  is  scarcely,  I 
should  have  thought,  the  style  of  man  on 
whom  such  an  argument  would  have  had 
much  effect.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  impressed  by  it,'  said  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick.  '  He  agrees  to  all  Lady  Forestfield  says, 
and  there  is  quite  a  ridiculous  friendship  and 
confidence  between  the  three,' 
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*A  friendship  and  confidence  between 
three  people  never  lasts,'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin; 
4  for  one  is  always  certain  to  be  jealous  of  the 
other  two.  But  I  am  much  surprised  at  what 
you  tell  me ;  I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  bond 
of  union.7 

4  0,  the  bond  of  union  with  which  they 
have  entrapped  that  silly  little  man/  said 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  rather  forgetting  herself,  cis 
their  common  love  of  art,  and  their  superiority 
over  the  people  in  society,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  heartless  and  frivolous,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.' 

'  And  the  result  of  this  delightful  con- 
ference is,  then,  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  not  merely 
been  refused  by  Miss  Irvine,  but  has  been 
persuaded  that  she  cannot  love  him  with  that 
pure  and  holy  affection  which  is  so  desirable  ; 
but  ought  to  be  rather  ashamed  of  his  bold- 
ness in  venturing  to  think  of  her,  and  quite 
proud  of  being  permitted  to  remain  her  friend. 
Lady  Forestlield's  convincing  powers  are 
really  very  extraordinary.' 

'  0,  I  am  quite  disgusted  with  it  all,'  said 
Mrs.  Chadwick ;  '  the  time  and  trouble  I  have 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  secure  a  proper  posi- 
tion for  that  girl  no  one  can  tell  but  myself; 
but  I  should  not  grudge  them  one  atom  if  she 
had  shown  me  the  slightest  gratitude.' 

'The  affection  you  have  shown,  and  the 
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skill  you  have  brought  to  bear,  have  been 
equally  ill  rewarded,'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin,  who 
preserved  her  outward  calmness  of  demeanour, 
although  inwardly  raging  at  Spiridion's  defec- 
tion. 

*  I  am  tired  of  it,'  said  Mrs.  Chad  wick,  not 
perceiving  the  least  sarcasm  in  her  friend's 
tone ;  '  and  the  result  is  certainly  enough  to 
make  me  give  up  any  farther  attempt.  Mr. 
Pratt  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  exactly  the 
man  to  suit  Eleanor ;  but  if  she  intends  to  do 
with  others  as  she  has  done  with  him,  and 
when  she  finds  a  man  perfectly  devoted  to 
her  she  won't  marry  him,  but  will  go  in  for 
making  a  tame  cat  of  him,  she  deserves  to 
lose  any  chance  of  settling  herself.' 

With  all  this,  and  very  much  more,  Mrs. 
Chadwick  went  prosing  on,  Mrs.  Hamblin  from 
time  to  time  throwing  in  an  interjectional  re- 
mark which  incited  her  companion  to  con- 
tinue, though  it  had  no  value  or  meaning  in 
itself;  for  indeed  her  thoughts  were  very  far 
away  from  the  worthy  woman,  whose  mono- 
tonous voice,  like  the  dropping  of  water,  kept 
ceaselessly  falling  on  her  ear.  To  her  jealous 
mind  the  introduction  of  Lady  Forestfield 
among  the  persons  of  the  drama  acted  as  a 
shock;  for  Mrs.  Hamblin  believed  in  neither 
virtue,  nor  repentance,  nor  honesty  in  friend- 
ship. Lady  Forestfield  had  'gone  wrong' 
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once,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose 
would  do  so  again.  What  more  likely  than 
that  she  should  adopt  Spiridion  Pratt  as  a 
lover?  He  was  weak  minded,  as  Mrs.  Ham- 
blin  well  knew,  ridiculously  romantic,  could 
easily  be  persuaded  into  accepting  the  posi- 
tion of  champion  to  beauty  in  distress,  and 
would  feel  infinitely  flattered  at  its  being 
known  that  he  had  been  selected  by  a  woman 
of  Lady  Forestfield's  rank  to  do  battle  for 
her  with  the  world.  However  much  she  had 
endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  to  the  con- 
trary, Mrs.  Hamblin  in  her  secret  heart  had 
never  given  up  the  intention  of  bringing 
Spiridion  back  to  his  allegiance  to  her,  and 
she  saw  at  once  that  any  mesalliance  such  as 
that  the  possibility  of  which  she  was  then 
contemplating  would  bring  entire  destruction 
upon  her  hopes.  She  could  have  looked  on 
at  his  marriage  with  a  quiet  simple  girl  like 
Eleanor  Irvine  with  comparative  equanimity; 
men,  as  Mrs.  Hamblin  knew  from  experience, 
and  more  especially  men  of  Spiridion  Pratt' s 
disposition,  very  soon  tired  of  innocence,  and 
it  was  probable,  or  at  all  events  possible,  that 
when  the  charm  of  domesticity  began  to  wane 
she  might  without  much  trouble,  had  she  been 
so  disposed,  have  regained  her  old  lover.  And 
now  all  this  has  been  knocked  on  the  head. 
Spiridion  had  kept  away  from  her,  and  so  she 
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had  been  left  unacquainted  with  all  that  was 
going  on.  What  she  felt  most  acutely  was 
that  Spiridion  had  so  completely  ignored  her. 
If  she  had  had  the  least  inkling  of  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  to  Miss  Irvine,  even  if,  after 
he  had  proposed  and  had  been  rejected,  he 
had  come  to  her  and  taken  her  into  his  con- 
fidence, she  could  have  prevented  this  hor- 
rible introduction  to  Lady  Forestfield,  and 
all  that  would  probably  ensue  from  it. 

While,  with  rage  and  fury  at  her  heart, 
Mrs.  Hamblin  was  revolving  these  things  in 
her  mind,  the  servant  announced  Sir  Nugent 
Uffington,  and  Mrs.  Chad  wick,  stopping  short 
in  her  dreary  monologue,  at  once  rose  to  the 
occasion.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  her 
to  show  Mrs.  Hamblin  that  she  too  had  friends 
among  the  aristocracy. 

4  To  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
Sir  Nugent,  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year,  is 
not  to  express  half  enough/  she  chirped.  4I 
had  an  idea  that  you  were  still  in  Paris.' 

1 1  only  returned  thence  two  days  ago/ 
said  Uffington,  as  soon  as  he  could  put  in  a 
word. 

'I  assure  you  I  look  upon  your  friendly 
haste  to  come  and  see  us  as  most  flattering/ 
said  Mrs.  Chadwick.  i  You  will  excuse  me 
telling  you  that  you  look  remarkably  well  and 
seem  in  hi^>  spirits.  Does  not  Sir  Nugent 
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seem  in  high  spirits,  Mrs.  Hamblin?'  she  con- 
tinued, appealing  to  her  friend. 

Mrs.  Hamblin  coincided,  wondering  all  the 
while  what  had  brought  Sir  Nugent  there. 

' 1  have  cause  to  be  in  good  spirits,  for  I 
am  the  bearer  of  very  good  news,  which  I  par- 
ticularly wish  your  sister  to  hear,7  said  Uffing- 
ton,  turning  to  Mrs.  Chadwick. 

'Her  sister?'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin  to  herself. 
'  Then  his  visit  is  sufficiently  accounted  for !' 

*  Eleanor  is  out,  I  believe,'  said  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  ;  '  I  have  not  seen  her  for  some  little 
time.  I  will  send  to  inquire  if  she  is  in  her 
room/  she  added,  ringing  the  bell;  'but  you 
must  not  delay  your  good  news.  I  am  sure 
both  Mrs.  Hamblin  and  myself  are  equally 
eager  to  hear  it.  Whom  does  it  concern  ?' 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Eleanor  entered  the  room.  She  was  rather 
pale,  but  looked  very  pretty,  and  her  face 
slightly  flushed  as  she  advanced  to  greet 
Uffington,  which  made  Mrs.  Hamblin  toler- 
ably certain  that  her  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect. 

' 1  was  just  saying  that  I  particularly  wished 
you  to  be  present  at  this  moment,  Miss  Irvine/ 
said  Uffington,  'for  I  have  some  good  news 
which  will  especially  interest  you.  It  concerns 
Lady  Forestfield.' 

'Lady  Forestfield P  cried  all  three  ladies 
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at  once,  but  with  different  intonation ;  Eleanor 
eagerly,  Mrs.  Chadwick  flatly,  and  Mrs. 
Hamblin  savagely. 

1 1  do  not  see  that  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened to  Lady  Forestfield  could,  or  at  all 
events  ought  to,  have  any  interest  for  a  re- 
spectable family  like  ours,'  said  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick,  bridling  up  and  casting  a  sidelong  glance 
at  her  sister. 

4  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  it  is,  Sir 
Nugent  ?'  said  Eleanor,  without  heeding  her. 
'You  say  it  is  good  news — and  I  know  it 
must  be,  or  you  would  not  have  been  so 
anxious  to  bring  it.' 

'  It  is  good  news — the  best  that  under  the 
circumstances  could  be,'  said  Uffington.  '  The 
fact  is,  that  all  farther  proceedings  in  the 
Divorce  Court  are  to  be  stopped,  and  Lady 
Forestfield  returns  at  once  to  her  husband's 
protection.' 

40,  thank  Heaven!'  cried  Eleanor,  'this 
is  indeed  good  news ;'  and  her  joy  was  so 
great  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  restrain 
her  tears. 

*  Well,  indeed/  said  Mrs.  Chadwick,  veer- 
ing round  at  once,  as  she  saw  the  position 
vastly  improved,  '  I  am  really  delighted  to 
hear  it.  Poor  dear  Lady  Forestfield !  When 
one  imagines  all  that  she  must  have  gone 
through,  it  is  quite  delightful  to  think  that 
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she  will  be  restored  to  her  place  in  society 
again.  I  wonder  whose  influence  brought  that 
about  ?' 

Uffington  was  silent  on  this  point.  He 
knew  by  Eleanor's  manner  that  she  recog- 
nised his  influence  in  the  matter,  and  that  was 
all  he  cared  for. 

i  And  so  Lady  Forestfield  is  to  be  received 
back  by  her  husband/  said  Mrs.  Hamblin, 
with  a  cold  smile,  as  she  rose  preparatory  to 
taking  her  leave.  '  What  a  very  strange  world 
we  live  in!  I  confess  I  cannot  join  my  voice 
to  your  chorus  of  congratulations,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Lady  Forestfield  is  no  more 
respectable  than  she  was  before,  and  that  Lord! 
Forestfield  has  made  himself  contemptible/ 


CHAPTER  XVI 

AT  WOODBURN. 

THE  happy  change  which  had  come  over  Lady 
Forestfield's  life  had  its  effect  in  restoring  her 
bodily  health  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  her 
mental  quietude.  When  Uffington  first  told 
her  that  her  husband  had  consented  to  her 
taking  up  her  abode  at  Woodburn  she  had 
ventured  upon  some  slight  objection.  The 
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place,  beautiful  as  it  was,  had  not,  in  her  most 
favourable  recollection  of  it,  been  what,  accord- 
ing to  her  present  idea,  a  home  should  be.  It 
had  been  filled  with  people  whom  she  never 
cared  to  see  again,  and  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  escapades,  in  which  Mrs.  Ingram, 
Lady  Northaw,  and  their  friends  had  played 
the  principal  characters,  and  the  very  memory 
of  which  was  now  repulsive  to  May.  She  had 
never  known  the  place  more  than  as  one  where, 
though  nominally  the  mistress,  she  had  really 
left  all  the  arrangements  to  the  housekeeper, 
and  contented  herself  with  the  leading  part  in 
the  follies  which  were  perpetrated.  And  then 
there  was  the  recollection  of  the  last  time  she 
had  visited  Woodburn ;  that  fatal  night  when, 
after  having  been  spurned  by  her  husband, 
she  had  sunk  senseless  on  the  door-step,  and 
had  been  carried  away,  how  she  knew  not. 
It  was  impossible,  she  thought,  that  she  could 
go  there ;  but  Uffington  firmly,  but  with  great 
delicacy,  urged  her  to  reconsider  this  determi- 
nation, pointing  out  the  necessity  of  her  being 
in  her  husband's  house,  and  promising  her, 
not  merely  the  utmost  respect  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  proper  position  from  the 
servants,  which  was  guaranteed  by  Lord 
Forestfield's  own  written  order,  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  quiet  unmolested  life. 

So  Lady  Forestfield  came  to  Woodburn, 
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rind  a  very  few  days  after  her  arrival  ac- 
knowledged to  herself  the  wisdom  of  Uffing- 
ton's  counsel.  The  fresh  pure  air  brought 
back  the  roses  to  her  cheeks ;  and  in  her  daily 
wanderings  in  the  park  arid  through  the  sur- 
rounding woods  she  gradually  acquired  the 
calm  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  which 
nature  can  alone  restore  to  a  soul  tha,t  has 
been  bruised  and  buffeted  in  its  conflict  with 
the  world.  Hitherto,  at  least  since  the  days 
of  her  childhood,  May  had  had  but  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  the  park 
had  been  merely  so  much  land  lying  between 
the  house  and  the  village,  and  she  had  only 
visited  the  woods  for  the  sake  of  having 
luncheon  with  a  shooting  -  party.  Now  all 
their  beauties  were  gradually  revealed  to  her. 
She  would  sit  for  hours  in  an  oriel  window  of 
a  little  room  which  she  had  taken  for  her  own, 
and  which  overlooked  the  park,  watching  the 
sun  doing  battle  with  the  heavy  dun  autumnal 
clouds,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  landscape 
kindling  into  light.  She  took  delight  even  in 
gazing  on  the  great  bare  fields  whence  the 
golden  grain  had  been  reaped  and  carried,  and 
the  long  ranges  of  hops  gathered  by  the  busy 
pickers,  their  dark  poles,  piled  together  in  fan- 
tastic shapes,  alone  remaining  to  remind  one  of 
their  recent  existence.  She  loved  to  ramble 
in  the  home  wood,  which  on  her  first  arrival 
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had  been  a  sombre  mass  of  dark  green,  and 
which  now  stood  out  flecked  here  and  there 
with  tints  of  yellow,  brown,  and  red.  For 
all  she  met  she  had  a  kindly  greeting  and  a 
pleasant  word.  The  husbandman,  tramping 
over  the  newly- turned  fresh- smelling  earth  as 
his  furrow  made  the  never- vary  ing  pattern, 
and  the  toiling  many-childrened  women  in  the 
cottages,  for  the  first  time  began  to  under- 
stand that  the  '  people  in  the  'All'  could  take 
any  interest  in  their  welfare.  When  the  days 
were  wet,  too,  May  was  never  dull  or  de- 
pressed ;  for  the  library  was  filled  with  books, 
and  literature,  which  in  her  childhood  she  had 
loved  so  much,  but  had  so  long  left  unheeded, 
now  again  became  her  constant  solace ;  and  in 
her  walks  and  drives,  in  her  studies  and  en- 
deavours to  help  the  poor  of  the  estate,  May 
had  a  ready  and  intelligent  companion  in 
Eleanor  Irvine,  who,  at  her  urgent  request, 
came  to  her  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  settled 
at  Woodburn,  and  had  remained  with  her 
ever  since. 

How  this  happy  change  in  her  life  had 
been  brought  about,*  how  Lord  Forestfield  had 
been  induced  to  forego  the  further  proceed- 
ings against  her,  and  to  consent  to  her  being 
reinstalled  in  her  own  proper  position,  she  had 
never  learned;  but  she  knew  generally  that  it 
was  Uffington's  work,  and  to  him  she  was 
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proportionately  grateful.  She  had  scarcely 
seen  him  since  she  had  been  at  Woodburn, 
but  had  received  several  letters  written  in  the 
common-sense  friendly  spirit  which  had  cha- 
racterised all  his  communications  with  her. 
She  found  herself  wondering  what  had  led  him 
— whom  all  the  world  looked  on  as  a  heart- 
less cynic  —  to  feel  such  interest  in  her,  and 
take  the  trouble  which  she  knew  he  must  have 
taken  in  order  to  compel  her  husband  to  give 
up  his  long-cherished  scheme  of  revenge,  and 
to  restore  her  to  that  position  from  which 
he  imagined  he  had  completely  ousted  her. 

'  He  cannot  be  as  cynical  as  people  say,' 
thought  May.  '  I  remember  having  heard 
that  he  had  some  great  trouble  in  his  early 
life,  and  the  effect  of  that  has  probably  been 
to  make  him  eschew  society  and  the  pleasures 
which  society  affects ;  and  the  people  whom  he 
has  scorned  have  repaid  him  by  branding  him 
as  a  cynic.  As  to  his  real  goodness  of  heart, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  generosity  with 
which,  at  what  trouble  to  himself  I  shall  never 
know,  he  has  advocated  my  cause.  I  wonder 
whether  admiration  of  Eleanor  has  anything 
to  do  with  it?  It  seems  almost  ungenerous  in 
me  to  suspect  such  a  thing  for  an  instant ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Eleanor  is  very 
good-looking,  and  that  Sir  Nugent  has  always 
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shown  the  kindliest  feeling  towards  her.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  my  misfortune 
should  be  the  means  of  bringing  together  the 
two  persons  who  have  been  kindest  to  me  in 
my  trouble/ 

This  idea  presented  itself  pretty  frequently 
to  May's  mind.  Since  she  had  been  taken  into 
Eleanor's  confidence  respecting  her  rejection 
of  Spiridion  Pratt,  and  by  her  counsel  had 
enabled  that  romantic  gentleman  to  bear  his 
disappointment  with  greater  fortitude  than  at 
one  time  he  believed  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, Lady  Forestfield  had  given  great  con- 
sideration to  Eleanor's  future.  The  mere  fact 
of  having  herself  made  an  unhappy  match  did 
not  make  May  think  it  necessary  to  indulge  in 
invective  against  the  matrimonial  state,  and 
she  allowed  to  herself  that  Eleanor's  gentle 
disposition,  patient  temper,  and  clear  common 
sense  eminently  fitted  her  for  a  wife.  She 
would  have  been  completely  thrown  away  upon 
Mr.  Pratt,  with  whom  she  had  not  one  single 
sentiment  in  common,  and  whom  she  had 
always  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  contempt 
softened  by  pity.  The  man  whom  Eleanor 
should  marry,  thought  May,  must  be  one  whom 
she  could  look  up  to,  and  who  would  expect 
to  find  in  his  wife  some  more  sterling  qualities 
than  the  stock-in-trade  of  those  which  consti* 
tute  a  frivolous  woman  of  the  world, 
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Oddly  enough  the  conversation  between 
the  two  friends,  which  had  ranged  over  most 
topics,  had  never  touched  upon  this,  until  one 
day  when,  warmly  wrapped  up  in  furs — for  the 
first  breath  of  winter  was  in  the  air — they  were 
driving  in  May's  pony-phaeton  in  the  park; 
and  thus  it  came  about. 

1 1  have  a  letter  from  your  sister  this  morn- 
ing, Eleanor,'  said  Lady  Forestfield,  'written 
in  remarkably  good  spirits,  and  with  many 
affectionate  messages  to  you.  She  seems  to 
have  quite  forgiven  your  bouleversement  of  her 
favourite  plan  for  marrying  you  to  Mr.  Spiri- 
dion  Pratt.' 

1 1  knew  that  her  anger  on  that  account 
would  not  last  very  long,'  said  Eleanor.  '  You 
don't  know  Fanny,  dear  May;  but  when  you 
do  you  will  find  that  she  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary reflection  of  all  that  is  passing  around 
her.  During  the  season  she  saw  all  her  friends, 
and  those  whose  example  she  thinks  fit  to  copy, 
intent  on  matrimonial  schemes ;  Fanny  did  not 
like  to  be  out  of  the  fashion,  and  fortunately 
there  I  was  ready  to  her  hand.  The  next 
thing  was  to  look  round  for  the  other  victim, 
and  she  speedily  settled  upon  poor  Mr.  Pratt, 
who,  I  firmly  believe,  was  never  more  aston- 
ished in  his  life  than  when  it  was  first  hinted 
to  him  that  he  was  desperately  in  love  with 
me.  This  attempt  at  match-making  served 
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to  amuse  Fanny  during  the  season,  and  hav- 
ing talked  of  it  so  much,  she  had  really  begun 
herself  to  believe  in  its  possibility,  and  was 
therefore  vexed  when  she  found  I  could  not 
be  so  easily  disposed  of.  But  I  knew  her 
annoyance  would  soon  be  over,  and  therefore 
I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me/ 

'  She  seems  to  be  a  very  forgiving  person/ 
said  May,  with  the  least  tone  of  malice  in  her 
voice.  '  You  remember  my  discovering  the 
difficulties  you  had  in  coming  to  me  in  Pod- 
bury-street,  when  you  told  me  her  objections 
and  the  strict  surveillance  in  which  she  kept 
you.  Her  sentiments  as  regards  me  must 
also  have  undergone  a  great  change,  for  she 
not  only  writes  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
but  says  that  she  and  Mr.  Chadwick  will  be 
delighted  to  accept  the  invitation  I  sent  them 
to  come  and  spend  a  fortnight  here/ 

4  Fanny  is  very  human,  dearest  May/  said 
Eleanor,  with  a  blush.  4I  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  so  soon  as  your  time  of  trouble  was 
over,  and  you  were  restored  to  your  old  posi- 
tion, she  would  be  quite  as  much  in  your  fa- 
vour as  she  had  been  the  reverse.  And  so 
she  is  coming  down  to  stay  here.  It  was 
out  of  kindness  for  me  that  you  asked  her,  I 
know/ 

'  Not  entirely,'  said  May.  '  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  say  that  I  thought  you  hacl  been  dull 
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with  me  alone,  for  I  know  that  is  not  the 
case,  but  still  I  thought  that  we  had  been  tra- 
velling over  each  other's  minds  long  enough, 
and  that  a  little  diversity  would  be  agreeable. 
Besides,  I  very  much  wanted  to  see  something 
of  Mr.  Chadwick.  I  have  heard  from  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  kind  way  in  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  me  at  the  time 
when  I  wanted  a  friend,  and  I  wished  to  thank 
him  in  person.' 

'  Don't  do  that,  or  you  will  offend  him  for 
ever,'  said  Eleanor.  '  He  is  the  kindest,  best- 
hearted  man  in  the  world — a  little  rough, 
perhaps,  but  a  thorough  gentleman  in  every 
thought/ 

'You  have  not  yet  learned  the  extent  of 
my  company,'  said  May,  looking  maliciously 
at  her  friend.  1 1  have  a  great  idea  that  per- 
haps the  fiasco  which  Mrs.  Chadwick  so  de- 
plored last  season  was  caused  by  her  own 
mismanagement ;  so  that  in  order  that  she 
may  have  another  chance  of  carrying  out  that 
project  upon  which  her  heart  was  at  one  time 
set,  and  that  I  may  give  her  the  benefit  of  my 
assistance,  I  have  invited  Mr.  Pratt  to  stay 
down  here  at  the  same  time — and,  what  is 
more,  he  is  coming.' 

4  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous !'  said 
Eleanor.  '  You  know  you  have  done  nothing 
of  the  kind!' 
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4  Most  certainly,  and  in  all  seriousness,  I 
have,  dear ;  not,  of  course,  with  any  such  idea 
as  I  have  just  suggested,  but  simply  because 
he  is  a  pleasant  little  man,  whose  admiration 
for  you  has  now  toned  down  into  a  sincere 
and  genuine  regard,  and  for  whom  I  myself 
have  a  real  liking.  I  wonder/  she  said  sud- 
denly, after  a  pause — '  I  wonder  whether  Sir 
Nugent  Uffington  would  care  to  come  here 
for  a  few  days  ?' 

Eleanor  looked  quickly  round  at  her,  but 
seemed  reassured  by  the  calm,  though  earnest, 
expression  on  her  friend's  face. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  say/  she  said;  'but  I 
think  he  would  like  it  very  much.  He  seemed 
on  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw  them 
together  to  be  impressed  by  Mr.  Chadwick's 
honest  common  sense ;  and  Fanny  now  thinks 
there  is  nobody  like  him.' 

'That  ought  to  be  my  opinion/  said  May 
quietly;  'for  though  the  subject  has  never  been 
mentioned  between  us,  I  am  certain  that  I  owe 
all  the  good  which  has  lately  happened  to  me 
to  Sir  Nugent  Uffington's  interposition  with 
my  husband.' 

'  You  think  it?'  said  Eleanor. 

'I  am  sure  of  it/  replied  May;  'though 
how  it  was  brought  about  I  have  not  the  least 
idea.  Sir  Nugent  has  a  strangely  determined 
manner  with  him,  and  when  he  first  became 
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interested  about  me  he  bade  me  not  to  cease 
hoping  for  better  days.  Even  then,  when 
everything  was  at  its  worst  and  blackest,  I 
derived  some  kind  of  comfort  from  his  words, 
and  I  feel  now  that  I  am  indebted  to  him  for 
what  has  been  my  restoration  to  life.' 

Again  Eleanor  looked  keenly  at  her  friend, 
and  was  again  satisfied  at  May's  appearance. 

'  It  is  strange  that  a  man  like  that,'  said 
May,  '  should  never  have  married ;  so  far  as 
one  can  judge,  he  has  all  the  qualifications  for 
making  a  woman  happy.' 

*  There  is,  is  there  not,'  said  Eleanor,  'some 
story  about  him,  some  romantic  adventure  of 
his  youth,  which  soured  his  disposition  and 
brought  on  him  that  cynicism  which  men 
are  always  talking  of,  but  which  I  in  vain 
have  tried  to  discover?' 

4  He  is  not,  I  imagine,  so  cynical  or  so 
hard  as  he  was,'  said  May.  '  Mr.  Eardley, 
who  came  to  see  me  once  or  twice,  told  me 
he  had  never  seen  a  man  so  much  changed, 
and  wrondered  to  what  influence  the  alteration 
could  be  ascribed.' 

4  Probably  to  longer  life  and  greater  ex- 
perience,' said  Eleanor  demurely. 

1 1  doubt  that  very  much,'  said  May,  with 
a  smile.  '  In  default  of  some  more  powerful 
motive,  Sir  Nugent's  nature  would  remain 
stubborn  to  the  last.  However,  probably 
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longer  life  has  something  to  do  with  the 
other  part  of  the  question  which  we  were 
discussing.  It  may  be  that  most  girls  would 
think  him  too  old  for  a  husband.7 

.'  That  would  not  be  the  verdict  of  any 
girl  with  a  particle  of  common  sense,  I  should 
think,'  said  Eleanor.  '  I  know  comparatively 
very  little  of  him,  and  yet  even  I  have  seen 
him  at  times  when  he  has  thrown  off  the 
air  of  reserve  which  he  habitually  wears,  and 
been  as  young  as  anybody  present.' 

May  marked  the  eager  manner  and  quick 
tone  in  which  these  words  were  said,  and  at 
once  drew  her  own  conclusions. 

' 1  think,  then,  I  will  ask  Sir  Nugent  down,' 
she  said ;  '  running  the  risk  of  his  being  bored 
by  us  all.  If,  as  it  seems,  he  has  taken  to 
Mr.  Chadwick,  he  can  at  least  always  find 
with  him  a  refuge  from  female  society.' 

Eleanor  did  not  reply  to  this  last  sentence. 
Perhaps  she  had  her  own  reasons  for  thinking, 
or  at  all  events  for  hoping,  that  from  certain 
female  society  Nugent  Uffington  would  make 
no  attempt  to  escape.  From  the  time  of  that 
conversation  Eleanor  was  brighter,  and  evi- 
dently happier  than  she  had  been  during  the 
whole  of  her  stay  at  Woodburn. 

She*  was  pleased  to  think  that  Uffington 
was  coming  to  Woodburn,  that  she  would  have 
constant  opportunities  of  being  with  him,  and 
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of  listening  to  his  best  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions in  that  voice  which  she  knew  was  softer 
and  more  musical  in  its  tone  when  addressed 
to  her  than  to  any  other  person,  even  to  May. 
Even  to  May?  Yes,  Eleanor  was  very  much 
pleased  that  she  had  had  that  conversation, 
for  it  had  set  her  mind  completely  at  rest  on 
a  point  which  for  some  time  had  caused  her 
much  disquietude.  There  was  no  question 
about  it  now,  she  thought ;  she  had  looked  into 
May's  eyes,  and  read  there  what  must  be  the 
truth.  She  could  go  on  very  quietly  now, 
and  that  sinking  of  the  heart  which  she  felt 
occasionally  when  she  used  to  see  May  Forest- 
field  and  Nugent  Uffington  much  together 
would  come  no  more. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadwick 
and  Mr.  Pratt,  travelling  together,  arrived  at 
Woodburn,  and  were  all  received  with  much 
cordiality  by  Lady  Forestfield.  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  professed  herself  delighted  to  see  Eleanor 
again,  and  congratulated  her  upon  the  im- 
provement in  her  looks.  '  It  is  all  the  country 
air  and  your  sweet  society,  dear  Lady  Forest- 
field,7  she  said.  'I  am  determined,  come 
what  may,  that  nothing  shall  keep  me  in 
town  during  the  autumn  months  again;  and 
if  Mr.  Chadwick  is  compelled  to  remain  there 
to  attend  to  his  business,  I  shall  not  stay  with 
him;  so  I  give  him  fair  notice/ 
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'Halloo,  that  will  never  do,'  cried  Mr. 
Chad  wick.  '  I  don't  mind  your  imitating 
the  swells  in  most  ways,  Fanny,  but  that  is 
one  of  their  plans  that  I  will  never  have 
followed.  To  have  and  to  hold,  sickness  and 
health,  richer  and  poorer,  death  do  us  part — 
that  is  what  we  settled,  you  know,  in  St. 
George's  Church,  and  that  is  what  I  mean  us 
both  to  stick  to.' 

'My  dear  James  V  murmured  Mrs.Chadwick. 

'I  can  perfectly  understand  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  feelings,'  said  May,  with  a  bright  blush 
in  her  face,  *  and  I  highly  applaud  his  reso- 
lution. The  less  that  husband  and  wife  are 
parted  the  better,  be  sure,  for  their  domestic 
happiness.' 

'  Well,  at  all  events,'  said  Mr.  Pratt,  with 
more  than  usual  tact,  seeing  the  awkwardness 
of  the  situation,  i  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
bachelor  need  stay  in  town.  I  have  done  so 
this  year  of  my  own  free  will;  and  I  must  say 
that,  all  things  considered,  I  have  enjoyed 
myself  very  much.' 

'Is  that  really  so?'  said  Mrs.  Chadwick, 
looking  at  him  meaningly. 

fc  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Spiridion,  meeting  the 
glance  with  good-humoured  firmness.  'I 
daresay  that  perhaps,  physically,  I  might 
have  been  better  if  I  had  gone  to  Ems  or 
Carlsbad;  but,  morally,  I  found  the  air  of 
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London  this  autumn  quite  bracing  —  very 
bracing,  indeed.1 

'You  have  got  a  fine  place  here,  Lady 
Forestfield,'  said  Mr.  Chad  wick,  who  did  not 
understand  any  of  these  side  allusions,  walk- 
ing into  a  bow  window,  and  looking  round 
upon  the  prospect.  '  This  bears  out  what  I 
have  always  said  —  the  North  is  well  enough 
for  business,  but  give  me  the  South  for  plea- 
sure. Now  in  the  North  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  at  this  time  of  day,  you  would  have  a 
great  thick  fog  looming  all  over  here,  so  that 
you  could  not  see  your  hand  before  your  face, 
and  there  would  be  a  real  taste  of  coal-dust 
in  your  mouth.  What's  here  in  front  beau- 
tiful turf  would  be  brown  or  black  swampy 
stuff;  and  them  woods  beyond  would  have 
lost  all  their  pretty  leaves,  and  been  nowt 
but  a  bundle  of  sticks.7 

1  1  only  hope  you  will  be  able  to  amuse 
yourself  while  you  are  here,  Mr.  Chadwick,' 
said  May.  '  The  head  keeper  gives  plenty  of 
promise  of  sport,  if  you  are  fond  of  shooting.' 

'Yes,  my  lady,'  answered  Mr.  Chadwick, 
in  his  old-fashioned  manner;  'I  have  been 
fond  of  shooting  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and 
used  to  go  out  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Jarrow 
a-birding  with  an  old  horse-pistol.  I  have 
had  some  great  times  since  then,  battoos,  as 
they  call  'em,  and  wholesale  slaughter  of  all 
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kinds;  but  I  doubt  if  I  really  enjoyed  any  of 
it  so  much  as  those  Sunday  mornings/ 

'  You  will  have  a  companion  in  your  sporfc 
in  a  day  or  two/  said  May ;  '  Sir  Nugent 
Uffington  has  promised  to  come  down  on 
Thursday/ 

4  Sir  Nugent  coming?'  cried  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick.  'That  is  delightful  news;  he  is  a 
most  charming  man!' 

'  Yes,  he  is  a  good  fellow/  said  Mr.  Chad- 
wick.  '  I  took  a  liking  to  him  the  first  time 
I  saw  him,  because  I  thought  he  spoke  up  so 
well  and  pluckily  about — ' 

And  here  the  fact  of  its  having  been  Lady 
Eorestfield's  case  which  Sir  Nugent  Uffington 
had  so  promptly  and  readily  defended  came 
in  full  force  upon  Mr.  Chadwick,  causing  him  to 
stop  abruptly  and  to  become  purple  in  the  face. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Pratt  was  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion.  '  When  you  tell  Mr.  Chadwick 
that  he  will  not  have  a  companion  for  a  day 
or  two,  Lady  Forestfield,'  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  c  I  see  you  perfectly  appreciate  my  per- 
formances in  the  field.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
never  could  see  the  pleasure  of  tramping  about 
over  stubble  and  furrow,  tiring  yourself  to 
death,  and  rendering  your  shoulder  painful 
for  a  week/ 

'  He  is  more  delightful  than  ever,' whispered 
Mrs.  Chadwick  to  her  hostess.  4 1  was  afraid 
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that  Eleanor's  behaviour  to  him  might  have 
caused  some  coolness  between  us;  but  he 
seems  to  have  quite  got  over  what  I  cannot 
help  even  to  ^ou,  her  great  friend,  Lady 
Forestfield,  calling  her  rather  cruel  treatment 
of  him;  and  though  I  confess  I  was  disap- 
pointed at  the  failure  of  a  plan  which  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  espoused  if  I  had  not 
thought  it  would  have  been  for  the  good  of 
all,  I  am  delighted  to  say  it  has  had  one  ex- 
cellent result,  which  I  may  tell  you  in  confi- 
dence.' Then,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  tragic 
whisper,  she  said :  '  He  has  completely  broken 
with  that  person.7 

4  Indeed !'  said  Lady  Forestfield,  who  took 
not  the  least  interest,  and  scarcely  understood 
what  was  said ;  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.' 

'Completely  broken  with  her,1  said  Mrs. 
Ghadwick ;  '  and  I  am  sure  all  who  have  any 
sense  of  decency  and  self-respect  must  be 
delighted  to  hear  it.' 

The  next  morning,  as  they  were  returning 
from  an  early  drive  round  the  park,  Lady 
Forestfield  saw  a  telegraph  messenger  enter- 
ing the  lodge  gate,  and  beckoning  him  to  her, 
received  from  him  a  message  with  which  he 
was  proceeding  to  the  house.  It  was  from  Sir 
Nugent  Ufnngton,  and  ran  as  follows : 

'  Most  important,     I  am  coming  down  by 
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next  train,  and  must  see  you,  as  I  return  to 
town  to-night/ 

May's  heart  sank  within  her  with  a  sense 
of  impending  trouble  as  she  read  these  words, 
and  Eleanor,  to  whom  she  handed  the  message, 
turned  pale  as  death. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

UFFINGTON'S  ERRAND. 

THE  message  which  the  telegraph-boy  brought 
to  Woodburn  had  the  effect  of  throwing  a  chill 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  party,  and  caused 
more  than  ordinary  consternation  in  the  breasts 
of  two  of  its  members. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  house  Lady 
Forestfield  retired  to  her  room,  not  even  ask- 
ing Eleanor  to  bear  her  company,  so  deeply 
did  she  feel  the  necessity  for  silence  and  cogi- 
tation. Once  there,  she  turned  the  key  in 
the  door  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  intrusion ; 
for  she  knew  Mrs.  Chadwick  to  be  one  of 
those  persons  who  are  always  most  inclined 
to  gossip  at  inconvenient  seasons  ;  and  settling 
herself  in  her  favourite  chair  in  the  oriel  win- 
dow, gave  herself  up  to  thinking  of  possibi- 
lities. 
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Taking  the  telegram  from  her  pocket,  she 
reperused  it  quietly.  '  Most  important/ — 
those  were  the  first  words.  Sir  Nugent  Uf- 
fington,  as  she  well  knew,  was  anything  but 
impulsive,  and  not  in  the  least  likely  to  vise  a 
term  stronger  than  the  occasion  warranted ; 
nor  was  it  at  all  probable  that,  as  he  had 
arranged  to  visit  Woodburn  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  week,  and  to  spend  some  days  there, 
he  would  corne  down,  especially  for  a  few 
hours,  unless  the  business  which  brought  him 
was  of  a  pressing  and  particular  nature.  What 
could  that  business  be?  The  first  idea  that 
occurred  to  Lady  Forestfield's  mind  was  that 
the  influence,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
which  had  induced  her  husband  to  restore 
her  to  her  former  position,  had  waned;  that 
the  divorce  action  would  be  proceeded  with, 
and  she  would  again  be  driven  forth  an  out- 
cast on  the  world.  The  possibility,  not  the 
probability,  of  this  being  the  explanation  of 
the  telegram  was  all  that  occurred  to  her ; 
but  she  yet  turned  it  over  in  her  mind  as 
though  it  were  already  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  would  be  very  terrible,  she  thought,  to  have 
again  to  face  that  wretched  solitary  life  in  the 
dull  lodging,  with  all  its  sordid  and  mean  sur- 
roundings ;  to  have  her  miserable  story  again 
publicly  commented  on,  and  privately  bandied 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  by  those  amongst  whom 
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her  name  was  no  more  mentioned,  and  her 
very  existence  had  long  since  been  forgotten ; 
it  would  be  hard  to  give  up  that  fresh  love  of 
life  which,  since  her  residence  at  Woodburn, 
had  dawned  upon  her  simultaneously  with 
her  appreciation  of  nature  and  the  exquisite 
enjoyment  of  the  country. 

If  this  supposition  were  correct,  she  must 
have  been  at  fault  in  the  idea  that- the  recent 
change  in  Lord  Forestfield's  conduct  had  been 
produced  by  Sir  Nugent  Uffington's  agency, 
for  she  knew  Uffington  too  well  to  suspect  for 
a  moment  that  anything  which  he  had  once 
taken  in  hand  could  be  suffered  to  fail.  What, 
then,  could  it  be  ?  For  an  instant  a  burning 
flush  suffused  May's  neck  as  a  thought,  to 
which  she  had  hitherto  never  dared  to  give 
attention,  flashed  across  her  mind.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  this  close  and  constant  inti- 
macy into  which  they  had  been  thrown  had  led 
him  to  think  of  her  with  something  warmer 
than  those  feelings  of  friendship  which  he  had 
never  indeed  openly  professed,  but  which  by 
every  action  he  had  manifested  towards  her  ? 
She  herself  knew  that  for  her  own  part —  No, 
under  other  circumstances  it  might  have  been 
possible,  but  now  it  was  hopeless;  she  had 
hitherto  succeeded  in  prohibiting  such  a 
thought  from  entering  her  breast,  and  it  should 
find  a  place  there  no  more. 
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What  could  it  be,  then?     Could  it  be  the 
question  of  Eleanor's  future  that  brought  Sir 
Nugent   thither  in  such  haste  ?     From  the 
conversation   which   she   had    had  with   her 
friend,    May   was    certain  that   Eleanor  was 
deeply  impressed  with   Uffington,   and   that 
though    perhaps   her   rejection    of  Spiridion 
Pratt  was  not  entirely  influenced  by  thai  feel- 
ing, it  was  tolerably  certain  that,  if  Uffington 
had  been  the  suitor,  he  would  have  received  a 
very  different  reply.     The  spirit  and  eager- 
ness with  which  Eleanor  had  combated  the 
idea  of  his  being  too  old  to  marry  a  young 
girl  had  given  May  a  complete  insight  into 
her  friend's  feelings,  and  if  Uffington's  errand 
were  to  propose  for  Eleanor  Irvine,  its  suc- 
cess was  assured.     May  could  not,  however, 
think  that  this  could  be  the  case;  Sir  Nugent 
was  to  have  come  down  in  a  few  days,  and 
would  then  have  taken  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  propose  for  the  girl's  hand  if  he 
had  any  such  intention.     It  was  entirely  un- 
like him  to  make  a  special  excursion  for  the 
purpose,  which  would  necessarily  lead  to  com- 
ment and  question ;  moreover,  it  was  to  her- 
self, Lady  Forestfield,  that  the  telegram  was 
addressed,  and  the  request  that  she  should 
remain  at  home  was  made  to  her.     May  gave 
it  up  in  despair;   she  was  totally  unable  to 
divine  the  cause  of  Uffington's  coming  unless 
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it  related  to  private  affairs  of  his  own,  and 
she  could  scarcely  think  that  concerning  them 
it  could  be  necessary  to  consult  her. 

May  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  brood- 
ing over  what  the  message  might  portend; 
E'eanor  Irvine,  so  soon  as  she  could  rid  her- 
self of  the  fussy  companionship  of  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick,  devoted  her  energies  to  its  solution.  To 
her  the  fact  that  the  writer  attached  import- 
ance to  an  interview  with  Lady  Forestfield 
seemed  of  alarming  significance.  More  than 
once  during  the  last  few  months  Eleanor's 
heart  had  been  wrung  with  the  idea  that  an 
attachment  had  innocently,  and  perhaps  with- 
out their  knowing  it,  sprung  up  between  May 
Forestfield  and  Sir  Nugent  Uffington.  It 
seemed  to  her  impossible  that  two  such  per- 
sons could  be  thrown  together  without  falling 
in  love  with  each  other,  for  May,  in  Eleanor's 
eyes,  was  the  prettiest,  the  sweetest,  the  most 
lovable  of  women;  while,  as  for  Umngton, 
when  her  own  heart  told  her  that  she  loved 
him  with  all  the  admiration  and  affection  oi 
which  her  deep  strong  nature  was  capable, 
she,  of  course,  thought  that  every  other 
woman  must  be  similarly  fascinated.  May 
had  never  given  her  the  smallest  hint  to  lead 
her  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  things,  and,  indeed,  during  their  last  con- 
versation when  the  merits  of  Umngton  and 
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the  reasons  for  his  having  hitherto  remained 
unmarried  had  been  fully  discussed,  Eleanor 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  narrowly  watch- 
ing Lady  Forestfield,  and  was  at  the  time 
convinced  that  no  feeling  stronger  than  grate- 
ful friendship  had  dictated  her  panegyrics. 
Of  Uffington,  however,  Eleanor  had  never 
been  so  sure.  She  had  fancied  once  or  twice 
that  he  seemed  attached  to  herself,  bat  in 
such  matters  had  had  little  experience,  and 
thought  she  might  possibly  have  been  de" 
ceived.  It  seemed  almost  absurd  to  think 
that  a  man  of  such  taste  and  refinement  could 
have  been  thrown  so  much  as  he  had  recently 
been  into  the  society  of  a  woman  like  May 
without  bowing  to  the  spell  which  her  beauty 
and  fascination  never  failed  to  exercise.  And 
if  such  were  the  case,  if  Umngton's  errand 
were  to  implore  May  to  let  the  decree  nisi 
be  confirmed  and  to  trust  her  future  to  him, 
Eleanor  felt  certain  that  May  would  not  have 
the  power  to  resist.  What  would  then  be- 
come of  her  ? 

Mrs.  Chadwick,  from  the  sanctity  of  the 
connubial  bedchamber,  screamed  to  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  who  was  washing  his  hands  before 
luncheon  in  the  adjacent  dressing-room,  that 
she  thought  both  Lady  Forestfield  and  Elea- 
nor were  'behaving  very  oddly/  but  she  had 
little  idea  what  was  going  on  or  wliat  import- 
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ance  was  attached  both  by  her  sister  and  her 
hostess  to  the  message  which  had  just  arrived. 
Mr.  Chadwick,  who  was  always  good-tem- 
pered, contented  himself  by  remarking  that 
apparently  something  was  'up,'  but  that  it 
was  '  none  of  their  business ;'  arid  adroitly 
turned  the  subject  by  praising  the  beauty  of 
the  place  and  the  friendly  warmth  of  their 
reception  by  Lady  Forestfield. 

They  were  all  seated  at  luncheon,  when 
a  fly  from  the  station  was  seen  coming  up  the 
avenue,  and  Lady  Forestfield,  asking  her 
friends  to  excuse  her,  at  once  proceeded  to 
her  boudoir,  to  which  room  she  directed  her 
servants  that  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  should  be 
conducted.  That  sad  sinking  of  the  heart, 
that  painful  feeling  of  impending  danger 
which  she  had  before  experienced,  came  upon 
her  strongly  as  she  heard  Uffmgton's  footstep 
on  the  stairs ;  and,  as  the  door  opened,  she 
had  to  summon  all  her  fortitude  to  avoid 
fainting. 

Uffington  was  perhaps  a  thought  paler 
than  usual,  and  looked  anxious  and  careworn. 
He  advanced  towards  Lady  Forestfield  in  his 
usual  earnest  manner,  and  taking  her  hand, 
and  holding  it  for  an  instant  in  his  grasp,  he 
said :  '  You  received  the  telegram  T 

'Certainly,7  said  May,  'and  I  was  fully 
expecting  you.  You  said  that  your  business 
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Was  important — I  fear  also  that  your  errand 
is  a  melancholy  one/ 

4  What  makes  you  think  that  ?'  said  Uffing- 
ton,  evading  her  gaze. 

i  I  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell,  save  that  I 
have  a  certain  inward  consciousness  of  coming 
misery.  I  have  been  so  happy  for  the  last 
few  weeks  that,  perhaps,  I  am  more  acutely 
sensitive  of  even  the  shadow  of  sorrow.  But 
you  yourself,  Sir  Nugent,  look  tired  and  worn 
—will  you  not  have  some  luncheon  ?' 

'Not  until  I  have  explained  my  errand, 
which,  as  you  have  correctly  judged,  is  a 
melancholy  one.  You  must  hear  with  courage 
all  I  have  to  say,  and  then  quietly  and  de- 
liberately make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  is 
the  best  course  for  you  to  pursue,  for  by  what 
you  do  to-day  the  whole  tenor  of  your  future 
life  will  be  influenced/ 

The  burning  flush  which  had  suffused 
May's  features  during  her  self-examination 
that  morning  crept  over  them  again,  caused 
by  the  same  thought ;  but  as  quickly  as  before 
she  cast  it  forth,  and  said :  '  What  have  you 
to  tell  me  V 

4 1  am  here  to  speak  to  you  of  your  hus- 
band ;  he  is  very  ill.' 

'  Richard  very  ill !'  cried  May.  4  Where  is 
he  ?  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?' 

'He  is  at  the  house  in  Seamore-place/  said 

L    2 
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Uffington.  'He  was  in  an  unsettled,  un- 
healthy state  when  he  arrived  there  a  few 
days  ago  from  Paris,  where,  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  he  had  been  leading  a  hard  life  and 
drinking  to  excess.  Yesterday  I  chanced  to 
call  upon  some  business,  and  found  that 
during  the  night  he  had  been  attacked  with 
typhus  fever.  His  recent  career  has  been 
anything  but  favourable  to  him  under  the 
circumstances,  and  the  truth  is  that  he  is 
lying  in  a  very  dangerous  state/ 

4  Good  Heavens,  how  dreadful !'  said  May. 
4  Is  he  properly  cared  for  ?' 

'Yes,'  said  Uffington.  *I  inquired  into 
that.  His  servant  Stephens,  who  remained 
with  him  in  all  his  various  fortunes,  sent  off  at 
once  for  Dr.  Whitaker,  who,  as  you  know, 
had  attended  Forestfield  once  or  twice  before. 
Whitaker  fortunately  was  in  town,  and  came 
at  once.  Stephens  told  me  that  he  shook  his 
head  when  he  saw  the  patient,  and,  knowing 
the  confidential  position  which  Stephens  occu- 
pied, told  him  that  he  thought  very  badly  of 
the  case.  And  now,  dear  Lady  Forestfield, 
I  am  coming  to  what  more  immediately  con- 
cerns you.  From  something  Stephens  told 
me,  I  sent  up  for  the  nurse  in  attendance, 
and  had  a  little  conversation  with  her.  After- 
wards I  made  a  point  of  seeing  Dr.  Whitaker, 
and  from  each  of  them  I  learned  that  both 
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during  the  time  of  delirium  and  in  his  saner 
moments  Forestfield  has  made  frequent  refer- 
ence to  you.' 

1  To  me  ?'  cried  May,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot ;  '  to  me  ?'  , 

'  To  you/  said  Uffington ;  '  speaking  of  you 
as  his  wife,  calling  on  you  by  your  Christian 
name,  and  declaring  that  you  are  "his  after 
all:1 

'0,  thank  bod!  tnanlc  (jrodP  cried  May, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands  and  bursting 
into  tears.  'I  knew  the  time  would  come 
when  he  would  say  that  of  me/ 

'  Do  not  excite  yourself,  for  you  will  have 
need  of  your  strength/  said  Uffington.  'The 
question  is  now,  what  do  you  think  it  right  to 
do? 

1  What  do  I  think  it  right  to  do  ?'  repeated 
May,  raising  her  head.  'Can  there  be  any 
question  about  it?  Before  you  told  me  that 
he  had  mentioned  my  name  and  spoken  of  me 
in  that  manner,  I  hesitated,  simply  because  I 
was  afraid  that  my  presence  might  irritate 
him  and  make  him  worse ;  but  now  that  I  have 
heard  what  you  said,  I  have  no  longer  any 
reason  for  indecision.  Will  you  take  me  to 
Seamore-place  at  once  ?' 

'  I  imagined  that  your  good  heart  would 
prompt  that  determination/  said  Uffington; 
4  but,  dear  Lady  Forestfield,  it  is  my  duty  to 
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lay  the  case  before  you  in  all  its  bareness,  and 
you  must  remember  that  if  you  go  to  Seamore- 
place,  and  install  yourself  as  Forestfield's  nurse, 
as  is  no  doubt  your  intention,  you  run  the 
greatest  risk  of  catching  the  fever.1 

c  I  should  be  but  little  worth  if  I  allowed 
such  a  consideration  to  weigh  with  me  for  an 
instant/  said  May,  with  a  sad  smile.  'My  life 
has  not  been  so  full  of  happiness  that  I  need 
be  particularly  careful  of  it,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  my  place  at  such  a  time  is  by 
my  husband's  side.  Will  you  take  me  with 
you  back  to  town?' 

c  Certainly,'  said  Uffington.  '  The  express 
passes  at  five,  and  we  will  go  by  that/ 

*  By  that  time  I  will  have  everything 
ready/  said  Lady  Forestfield,  'and  in  the 
mean  while  I  will  see  Eleanor,  tell  her  what 
has  occurred,  and  ask  her  to  make  my  excuses 
to  her  sister,  who  has  unfortunately  just  ar- 
rived on  a  visit.  And  now  for  yourself,  Sir 
Nugent.  I  am  sure  you  are  sinking  from 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  I  will  order  some 
fresh  luncheon  for  you  at  once.' 

Mr.  Chadwick,  who  seldom  allowed  any- 
thing to  put  him  out,  had  ensconced  himself 
in  a  corner  of  the  library,  and  deep  in  a 
volume  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  Locke,  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  early  struggles  of 
that  celebrated  engineer,  whose  career  greatly 
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resembled  his  own,  when  he  was  startled  by 
the  loud  tones  of  his  wife's  voice,  and  looking 
up,  saw  that  lady  in  a  state  of  great  agitation 
by  his  side. 

4  0,  here  you  are  at  last,  James,'  she  said. 
'I  have  been  looking  for  you  all  over  the 
house,  and  never  thought  you  would  have 
hidden  yourself  away  among  these  dull,  musty, 
old  books.  I  wonder  people  of  position  do  not 
attend  more  to  their  libraries.  Now  on  our 
shelves  there  is  not  one  single  volume  that  is 
not  handsomely  bound.' 

4  Still,  I  would  not  mind  swopping  my  book 
collection  for  this,'  said  the  boiler-maker,  look- 
ing round  him  with  pleased  eyes — i  there  are 
some  rare  works  here,  my  Fan.  However,  I 
suppose  it  was  not  to  talk  about  books  that 
you  have  been  u hunting"  me,  as  you  say?' 

4  No,  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Chadwick;  4  I  have 
got  the  most  extraordinary  news  for  you.  0, 
what  do  you  think  was  the  business  that 
brought  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  here  today?' 

i  Well,  indeed,  I  cannot  say,'  said  Mr. 
Chadwick  reflectively,  4  unless  it  were  to  pro- 
pose for  our  pretty  Eleanor.  I  have  fancied 
ever  since  I  first  saw  them  together  that  Sir 
Nugent  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  that  girl.' 

4  Propose  for  Eleanor,  indeed !'  cried  Mrs. 
Chadwick;  4  nothing  of  the  sort.  No  such 
idea  ever  entered  Sir  Nugent  Uffington's  head. 
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He  has  fixed  his  fancy  on  some  one  else;  and 
he  is  very  likely  to  have  his  way.' 

'  Indeed  !'  said  Mr.  Chad  wick,  who,  when 
the  question  of  Eleanor  was  thus  disposed  of, 
had  no  farther  interest  in  Sir  Nugent  Uffing- 
ton's  matrimonial  project;  'indeed!' 

4 Yes/  said  Mrs.  Chadwick;  'and  the 
chance  has  come  about  in  this  way.  Sir 
Nugent  has  come  down  to  say  that  Lord 
Forestfield  is  very  ill  indeed — almost  dying,  I 
believe — and  that  he  wishes  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  wife  before  his  death. 

'That's  good,'  said  honest  Mr.  Chadwick, 
slapping  his  great  hand  on  the  book  to  em- 
phasise his  declaration;  'that  is  the  best  thing 
I  have  ever  heard  of  that  chap.  And  the  poor 
lady,  she  is  going,  of  course  ?' 

'Of  course?'  repeated  Mrs.  Chadwick.  'I 
really  do  not  see  any  "of  course"  in  the  mat- 
ter, considering  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  her,  and  the  horrible  life  which,  ac- 
cording to  Charley  Ormerod's  account,  Lord 
Forest-field  has  been  living  for  the  last  few 
months.  However,  she  is  going,  says  that 
nothing  in  the  world  will  keep  her  away  from 
him,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  has  sent 
Eleanor  to  beg  us  to  accept  her  excuses  for 
having  to  leave  so  hurriedly.  Lady  Forest- 
field  said,  too,  that  if  we  thought  the  change 
was  doing  us  good,  she  would  only  be  too  de- 
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lighted  for  us  to  remain,  and  Eleanor  would 
make  an  excellent  hostess ;  but  of  course,  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  What  I  am  looking  at 
is,  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this?' 

4  The  result  of  our  not  remaining  ?'  asked 
Mr.  Chadwick.  c  I  don't  see  that  that  requires 
much  foresight.  Of  course  I  shall  go  and  take  a 
house  at  Brighton,  and  you  will  be  very  happy 
there  till  Christmas,  when  we  will  return  home.' 

i  You  silly  James,  I  did  not  mean  that  at 
all;  I  meant  the  result  of  this  illness  and 
reconciliation  and  that — and  I  see  it  all.  I 
have  a  kind  of  inward  conviction ,  that  Lord 
Forestfield  will  die,  and  then  the  way  will  be 
clear  for  the  others.' 

'What  others?'  asked  Mr.  Chadwick,  who 
did  not  follow  the  thread  of  his  wife's  dis- 
course, and  was  longing  to  get  back  to  his 
Life  of  Locke. 

4  Why,  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  and  Lady 
Forestfield,  of  course,'  said  Mrs.  Chadwick. 
'  You  must  have  seen — but  I  declare  you  have 
no  eyes.  It  has  been  perfectly  plain  to  me 
for  months  past  that  he  has  been  deeply 
smitten  with  her,  else  why  should  he  have 
taken  all  this  trouble  of  getting  her  back  into 
her  former  position,  arranging  her  affairs,  and 
all  that;  besides,  I  have  seen  them  together, 
and  I  am  a  pretty  good  judge  of  such  matters. 
Now,  when  she  is  once  a  widow  there  will  be 
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no  bar  to  their  union,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  that  will  be  a  match  within  a  very 
few  months.' 

4  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sensible  pro- 
ceeding,7 said  Mr.  Chad  wick;  'they  are  both 
well  suited  to  each  other,  and  if  he  is  as  de- 
voted as  you  say,  he  might  make  up  to  her 
for  the  hard  lines  which  she  has  suffered  with 
her  first  husband,  poor  creature. 

4 1  wonder,'  said  Mrs.  Chad  wick,  speaking 
to  herself  rather  than  to  her  companion — 1 1 
wonder  what  she  will  be  called :  whether  she 
will  continue  Lady  Forestfield,  or  become 
Lady  Uffington.  They  are  both  "  Ladies,"  of 
course  ;  but  I  don't  think  if  I  had  been  a 
viscountess  I  should  like  descending  to  be  a 
mere  baronet's  wife.  I  don't  know  how  that 
is,  and  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  we  get  to  town 
before  I  can  learn,  for  there  is  no  one  here  to 
tell  me.  I  could  not  ask  Lady  Forestfield 
under  the  circumstances,  and  Eleanor  is  dread- 
fully ignorant  on  such  subjects.  By  the  way, 
I  wonder  where  Eleanor  is?' 

It  was  lucky  that  Mrs.  Chadwick  did  not 
know ;  for  certainly  Eleanor  had  no  desire  to 
be  interrupted  by  her  sister  at  that  moment. 
After  she  had  received  the  news  from  Lady 
Forestfield,  and  broken  it  to  Mrs.  Chadwick, 
Eleanor,  on  May's  assurance  that  she  could 
render  her  no  assistance,  had  returned  to  the 
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boudoir,  and  was  standing  in  a  pensive  atti- 
tude at  the  oriel  window,  musing  over  what 
had  occurred,  when  Uffington,  who  had 
finished  his  luncheon,  entered  the  room.  He 
stole  quietly  up  behind  her  and  called  her  by 
her  name. 

Eleanor  started.  i  I  had  no  notion  you 
were  here,  Sir  Nugent,'  she  said  with  a  blush. 

4  Fortune  has  so  far  favoured  me  as  to  find 
you  alone,  Miss  Irvine/  said  Uffington,  'for  I 
have  something  very  special  to  say  to  you; 
and  under  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  I  may  hav^e  another  chance. 
I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  but  little  speech  is 
necessary  to  declare  my  intentions,  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  your  decision  in  a  single 
syllable.  Since  I  first  saw  you  I  have  been 
irresistibly  attracted  towards  you,  and  have 
remarked  in  you  qualities  such  as  I  have 
never  noticed  in  another  woman.  In  short,  I 
have  learned  to  love  you  very  dearly,  and 
though  my  life  has  been  neither  an  uneventful 
nor  an  unclouded  one,  I  think  I  may  say  there 
has  been  nothing  in  it  which  should  prevent 
me  from  placing  the  rest  of  it  at  your  disposal 
if  you  will  honour  me  by  becoming  my  wife/ 

Why  stop  to  record  the  trembling  words 
of  happiness  in  which  Eleanor  accepted  this 
proposal,  so  oddly  and  so  bluntly  made? 
Nugent  Uffington  had  been  the  ideal  man  of 
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her  life,  and  she  now  saw  him  at  her  feet,  con- 
scious too  that  love  such  as  his  was  not  tran- 
sient, but  of  that  enduring  quality  which  lasts 
for  life. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Sin  NUGENT  UFFINGTON  found  his  brougham 
waiting  at  the  Victoria  Station,  and  as  he 
handed  Lady  Fowstfield  into  it  he  gave  her 
a  few  words  of  parting  counsel.  She  was  to 
expect  a  great  physical  change  in  her  hus- 
band's condition,  he  told  her,  and  was  not  to 
be  frightened ;  she  was  to  be  prepared  to  hear 
many  things  during  the  sick  man's  ravings 
which  would  necessarily  pain  her,  but  she 
must  listen  to  them  with  patience;  unasked 
she  had  declared  her  intention  of  doing  her 
duty,  and  that  must  be  her  consolation. 
Then,  promising  to  see  her  the  next  day, 
he  took  his  leave,  and  the  carriage  containing 
her  rolled  away. 

It  was  a  dismal  autumnal  night,  and  the 
long  lines  of  lamps  reflected  in  the  wet  pave- 
ment struck  May,  staring  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  with  strange  familiarity.  It  was 
months  now  since  she  had  seen  London 
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lighted  up  by  night,  for  the  time  of  her  re- 
sidence in  Podbury-street  had  been  during 
the  long  days  and  evenings  of  the  summer; 
and  now  her  thoughts  insensibly  reverted  to 
the  time  when  night  after  night,  with  un- 
varying regularity,  she  was  whirled  away 
to  some  gay  scene  of  triumph,  where  her 
presence  was  anxiously  expected,  and  where 
her  command  was  law.  That  was  all  over 
now  she  knew,  and  save  for  the  time  wasted 
and  the  precious  opportunities  missed,  she 
could  think  of  it  all  without  regret;  in  her 
quiet  solitude  at  Woodburn  she  had  learned 
the  great  secret  of  happiness,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  do  her  duty,  and  she  looked  back  upon 
her  early  days  of  feverish  excitement  with 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  disgust.  What  was 
before  her  now  she  knew  not,  but  in  breaking 
away  from  the  calm  life,  and  in  trying  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  him  who,  whatever 
had  happened,  was  her  husband  '  after  all,' 
she  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  her  conscience, 
and  knew  she  had  acted  rightly. 

But  notwithstanding  this  sense  of  recti- 
tude, May  felt  her  heart  sink  within  her  as 
the  carriage  drew  near  to  Seamore-place,  and 
it  needed  all  her  fortitude  to  prevent  her 
bursting  into  tears.  Painfully  and  vividly 
rose  before  her  the  scene  which  had  occurred 
when  she  quitted  the  place  which  had  been 
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her  home,  never,  as  she  thought,  to  return 
again.  The  agony  of  shame  which  she  had 
felt  as  she  passed  the  servants,  all  of  whom 
she  could  not  but  know  were  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  her  degradation;  the  terrible 
heart-sickness  which  beset  her  as  she  crossed 
the  threshold  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer— 
what  humiliation  must  she  go  through  in 
meeting  these  people  again!  It  would  have 
been  almost  better,  she  thought,  to  have  re- 
mained in  her  solitude,  unheard  of  and  un- 
cared  for ;  but  she  had  accepted  the  issue 
and  must  abide  by  it. 

As  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  well- 
remembered  house,  the  street-door  opened 
quietly,  and  Stephens,  Lord  Forestfield's  valet, 
assisted  his  mistress  to  alight,  a  telegram 
from  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  having  apprised 
him  of  Lady  Forestfield's  arrival.  May  was 
thankful  to  learn  that  the  establishment  at 
Seamore-place  had  long  since  been  broken  up, 
and  that  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
women  servants  and  the  nurse  there  was  no 
one  there  but  Stephens,  whose  manner  to  her 
was,  as  it  always  had  been,  thoroughly  re- 
spectful. 

4  His  lordship  is  very  bad,  my  lady/  he 
said  in  reply  to  May's  hurried  inquiry;  i  I 
am  afraid  about  as  bad  as  he  can  be  to  be 
alive,  He  takes  nothing  to  eat,  has  a  terrible 
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thirst  upon  him,  always  crying  out  for  some- 
thing to  drink;  he  is  as  weak  as  a  baby,  and 
quite  out  of  his  mind,  not  knowing  me  nor 
any  of  us  when  we  come  near  him.  Dr. 
Whitaker  is  in  the  house,  my  lady,'  he  added. 
'  When  he  called  this  afternoon,  I  told  him 
I  had  heard  from  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  that 
your  ladyship  was  expected ;  and  he  said  he 
would  look  in  again  about  this  time.  Shall 
I  tell  him  your  ladyship  is  here  ?' 

'  Yes/  said  May,  after  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation ;  4 1  should  certainly  like  to  speak  to 
Dr.  Whitaker  before  I  go  up-stairs.' 

Her  first  trial  was  now  at  hand.  In  former 
days  Dr.  Whitaker  would  have  been  very 
little  more  to  her  than  a  higher  kind  of  "ser- 
vant; for  the  insolent  people  among  whom 
she  had  lived  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  all 
those  who  were  not  of  their  own  class,  no 
matter  how  far  superior  to  themselves  in 
everything  save  the  accident  of  birth,  as  per- 
sons who  were  necessary  to  their  well-being, 
but  who  were  in  no  wise  to  be  encouraged  by 
familiarity.  Among  the  members  of  the  me- 
dical profession,  in  which  throughout  the 
world  are  enrolled  many  of  the  kindest,  the 
bravest,  and  most  independent  specimens  of 
humanity,  there  are,  of  course,  to  be  found 
some  who,  whatever  their  private  opinion  of 
such  treatment  as  this  may  be,  have  not  the 
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courage  to  resent  it.  Dr.  Whitaker  was  one 
of  these ;  the  great  Pickwickian  sentiment  of 
shouting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
largest  number  was  carried  out  by  him  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  his  horror  of  peccant 
mortality,  when  it  not  merely  did  not  inter- 
fere with,  but  absolutely  helped,  his  profes- 
sional practice,  was  formidable  in  its  sternness. 
When  the  scandal  about  Lady  Forestfield  had 
first  been  made  public,  Dr.  Whitaker  had 
given  many  a  patient  ten  minutes  of  grateful 
ease  from  pain  by  his  admirably  graphic 
account  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  had 
stamped  himself  for  ever  in  their  minds  as  a 
man  of  the  finest  feelings,  by  his  indignant 
denunciation  of  the  women  who  bring  shame 
and  sorrow  into  the  homes  of  such  men  as 
4  my  excellent  friend  and  patient,  Lord  Fo- 
restfield.' Of  course  Dr.  Whitaker's  conduct 
in  this  matter  had  been  reported  to  May — 
when  does  any  one  say  anything  derogatory 
of  us  that  we  do  not  immediately  hear  of  it 
from  some  one  else?  —  and  she  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  their 
meeting.  Her  knowledge  of  the  world  was 
not  sufficient  to  suggest  to  her  that  the  doctor 
would  probably  also  have  heard  of  the  con- 
donation and  quasi -reconciliation  that  had 
taken  place,  and  that  more  especially  as  his 
noble  friend  and  patient  was  in  a  dangerous 
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condition,  there  could  be  now  no  harm,  even 
to  a  man  of  his  respectability,  in  holding 
out  the  olive-branch  to  May. 

A  short  stout  man  Dr.  Whitaker,  with  a 
bald  head,  a  red  face,  and  a  small  gray  whisker ; 
his  manner  was  bustling  and  self-satisfied,  he 
was  always  dressed  in  solemn  black,  and  in- 
variably wore  creaking  boots.  Many  years  be- 
fore, when,  as  a  young  man,  he  first  set  up  for 
himself  in  practice,  having  emancipated  himself 
from  his  father — a  worthy  man,  who  kept  a 
chemist's  shop,  from  which  he  would  not  re- 
tire, and  of  whom  in  consequence  his  son  was 
horribly  ashamed — Dr.  Whitaker's  manner 
had  been  very  different.  He  had  crept  in 
and  out  of  the  smallest  and  most  modest 
houses,  taking  care  to-  make  no  noise  and  to 
give  no  offence;  he  had  listened  for  hours  to 
the  monotonous  complaints  of  old  women  in 
little  lodgings  for  the  sake  of  the  five  shillings 
a  visit  which  he  was  enabled  to  charge  them, 
and  he  had  been  humble,  deferential,  and 
presumably  grateful  to  many  upon  whom  he 
had  long  since  ceased  to  look  with  anything 
like  a  sign  of  recognition.  A  man  of  the 
world  Dr.  Whitaker,  whose  success  in  life  was 
assured. 

With  persons  of  rank,  indeed,  his  manner 
remained  very  much  the  same  as  it  had  been 
in  bygone  days  to  persons  in  lodgings,  and  he 
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accordingly  entered  the  room  as  softly  as  the 
creaking  boots  would  permit  him,  and  marched 
straight  up  to  Lady  Forestfield  with  extended 
hand  and  grave  bow. 

'  Even  under  these  sad  circumstances/  he 
said,  'I  cannot  omit  the  expression  of  my 
great  pleasure  at  seeing  you  once  more,  Lady 
Forestfield,  under  this  roof;  which  I  venture 
to  think,  had  you  been  well  advised,  you 
would  never  have  quitted — ' 

'Pray  give  me  news  of  Lord  Forestfield/ 
said  May,  hurriedly  interrupting  him;  'you 
have  seen  him  just  now — is  there  any  change 
in  his  condition?' 

'  No  change  whatever/  said  Dr.  Whitaker. 
1  His  lordship  is  certainly  not  better,  and  I  do 
not  think  he  is  worse ;  but  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  he  is  in  a  very  critical  state,  as  I 
ventured  to  inform  your  ladyship  through  the 
medium  of  Sir  Nugent  Uffington.' 

'Do  you  think  then,  Dr.  Whitaker/  said 
May  in  low  earnest  voice,  '  that  there  is  hope 
of  his  recovery  ?' 

'I  do  not  say  that/  replied  the  doctor; 
'your  ladyship  is  aware  of  the  old  proverb 
which  says  that  there  must  be  hope  while  there 
is  life ;  and  though  Lord  Forestfield  is  in 
extreme  danger,  with  human  skill  and  atten- 
tion, under  Divine  Providence7  (Whitaker 
always  spoke  of  this  last  as  a  kind  of  copart- 
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nership)  l  we  may  pull  him  through.  Your 
ladyship,  I  understand,  intends  to  remain  in 
the  house,  and  in  case  there  should  be  any 
sudden  change  I  will  give  orders  to  the  nurse, 
that  you  are  warned  in  time.' 

i  I  do  not  understand  you/  said  May.  '  If 
there  were  any  sudden  change  I  should  see  it, 
I  imagine,  as  soon  as  the  nurse,  whose  watch 
I  intend  to  share.' 

'  What !'  cried  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  high  key, 
for  he  was  startled  out  of  his  composure  and 
professional  manner ;  '  you  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  are  actually  thinking  of  nursing 
his  lordship  ?' 

'With  what  other  object  do  you  think  I 
ain  here?'  asked  May  simply. 

'But  do  you  know  that  this  fever  is  what 
vulgar  people  call  u  catching/'  and  that  expos- 
ing yourself  in  this  way  you  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  being  attacked  by  it?' 

'I  am  willing  to  take  my  chance,'  said 
May,  '  and  am  prepared  to  run  all  risks.' 

'Admirable  self-sacrifice/  murmured  Dr. 
Whitaker,  in  a  kind  of  stage-aside,  which  he 
had  found  very  effective  with  many  people. 
'I  am  not  sure,  however,'  he  added  aloud, 
'whether  I  ought  not  to  put  my  veto  upon 
this  plan.' 

'It  would  be  useless,  doctor;  for  my  de- 
termination is  fixed.  And  now  I  will  wish 
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you  good-night,  as  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  my 
work  at  once.' 

Dr.  Whitaker  bowed  over  the  hand  which 
May  extended  to  him,  and  stepped  into  his 
brougham  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment. He  had  several  special  '  last  visits'  to 
pay  that  night,  and  to  such  of  his  patients  as 
were  at  all  in  a  state  to  hear  it  he  told  the 
wonderful  story  of  Lady  Forestfi eld's  return 
to  her  home,  c  where  she  is  actually  engaged, 
my  dear  sir,  in  nursing  her  husband  in  fever, 
which  she  is  very  likely  to  take  herself.' 

Meanwhile,  May  had  sought  the  bedcham- 
ber, and  had  been  received  by  the  nurse,  whom 
Dr.  Whitaker  had  apprised  of  her  coming. 

4  My  lord's  asleep  now,  my  lady,'  the  wo- 
man said,  pointing  to  the  bed,  'but  terribly 
restless  and  uneasy;  the  sleep  that  he  gets 
does  not  do  him  any  real  good,  for  he  tosses 
and  tumbles  from  side  to  side,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  done  talking.  Dr.  Whitaker  said  that 
you  wished  to  sit  up  with  my  lord,  my  lady; 
but  I  should  advise  you  to  think  twice  about 
it,  for  letting  alone  your  not  looking  strong 
yourself,  and  running  the  risk  of  catching  the 
fever,  his  lordship  from  time  to  time  screams 
out  and  raves  about  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
that  it  would  most  likely  frighten  you  to  hear. 
I  would  advise  your  ladyship  to  think  twice 
about  it — I  would  indeed,' 
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May,  however,  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  her 
determination. 

4 1  am  quite  strong/  she  said,  '  much 
stronger  than  you  suppose ;  and  though  I  have 
never  seen  any  one  in  fever,  I  am  not  unac- 
customed to  nursing,  as  I  watched  by  the  bed- 
side of  my  father  during  his  last  illness.  At 
all  events,  I  will  see  how  I  succeed.  There  is 
no  medicine,  you  say,  to  be  given  for  the  next 
two  hours.  Leave  me,  please,  until  then.  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  know  what  I  have  un- 
dertaken by  that  time.' 

As  soon  as  the  woman  had  left  the  room, 
May  took  the  candle,  and  shading  it  with  her 
hand,  approached  the  bed.  Her  husband  lay 
there,  sleeping  heavily.  May  thought  him 
much  changed;  his  cheeks  were  hollow  and 
sunken,  thus  giving  greater  prominence  to 
the  hard  cynical  expression  which  had  always 
detracted  from  his  good  looks.  His  lips  were 
shut,  his  brow  was  contracted,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  uttered  sounds  more  like  the 
ebullitions  of  wrath  than  the  wailings  of  de- 
spair. As  she  stood  by  the  bedside  gazing  at 
him,  he  turned  round,  and  soon  afterwards 
opened  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  she  perceived 
this,  May  shrank  behind  the  curtain,  but  it 
was  too  late;  Lord  Forestfield  had  seen  her, 
or,  rather,  had  noticed  the  fluttering  of  her 
robe  without  recognising  its  wearer,  and, 
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after  one  or  two  inarticulate  efforts,  he  said, 
in  a  low  and  feeble  voice : 

'  Are  you  there  again,  Melanie  ?  For  how 
many  nights  now  have  I  seen  you  standing 
there,  glaring  at  me  with  those  bright  black 
eyes,  but  never  saying  a  word  ?  What  makes 
me  so  weak,  I  wonder  ?  I  seem  to  be  tied  to 
this  bed  without  a  possibility  of  moving  from 
it.  Melanie  darling,  have  some  pity  on  me ! 
Why  are  you  always  so  cruel  now?  You 
were  not  so  once ;  recollect  the  happy  days  we 
have  passed  together.  Sing  to  me,  Melanie, 
my  loved  one;  sing  what  you  first  sang  to  me 
that  day  at  the  Gorge  de  Franchard — "  Pour 
que  je  t'aime,  6  mon  poete!"  Ah,  I  have  for- 
gotten it  like  everything  else;  my  memory  is 
all  gone  now.  No,  stay ;  sing  me  this  verse : 

"  L'oiseau  qui  marche  dans  1'allee 

S'effraye  et  part  an  moindre  bruit ; 
Ma  passion  est  chose  ailee 

Et  s'envole  quand  on  la  suit." ' 

As  he  ceased  murmuring  these  words  he 
made  an  attempt  to  touch  her  hand,  but  May 
hastily  drew  back. 

'  This  is  too  much,'  she  said,  as  she  sank 
into  a  chair ;  '  I  had  not  looked  for  anything 
like  this;'  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

RELEASED. 

SOME  ten  days  after  May's  arrival  in  Seamore- 
place,  owing  principally  to  her  constant  care 
and  watchfulness,  and  the  unremitting  atten- 
tion with  which  she  devoted  herself  to  him, 
Lord  Forestfield  was  pronounced  not  merely 
to  be  out  of  danger,  but  well  on  his  way  to 
convalescence.  It  had  been  a  desperate  trial 
for  May,  not  only  as  regards  her  bodily 
strength,  which  during  her  long  vigils  was 
taxed  beyond  its  powers  of  endurance,  but  to 
her  mind,  which,  so  long  at  least  as  her  hus- 
band's delirium  continued,  was  kept  ever  on 
the  rack.  When,  with  his  returning  senses, 
Lord  Forestfield  recognised  his  wife,  and  real- 
ised all  that  she  had  done  for  him  during  his 
illness,  he  seemed,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
to  be  profoundly  touched,  and  indeed  became 
so  excited  as  to  give  ground  for  fearing  that, 
in  his  then  weak  and  almost  prostrate  condi- 
tion, he  would  suffer  a  relapse.  As  his  strength 
gradually  returned  to  him,  he  grew  more 
anxious  that  May  should  be  constantly  in  his 
sight,  more  exacting  in  his  demands  on  her 
time  and  attention;  and  this,  not  in  the  usual 
querulous  and  complaining  tone  of  an  invalid, 
which  he  adopted  towards  all  others,  but  with 
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that  yearning   tenderness   of  which   he   had 
never  previously  manifested  any  sign. 

One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  propped  up 
with  pillows  in  an  easy-chair,  and  she,  at  his 
request,  was  reading  to  him  from  the  news- 
paper, he  took  her  hand  between  his,  still  thin 
and  gaunt,  but  freed  now  from  the  burning 
fever,  and  spoke  to  her  as  he  had  never  spoken 
for  years,  as  he  had  probably  never  spoken  at 
all  before.  In  his  weak  voice  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  earnest  fervour  which  took  her 
back  to  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance — 
all  his  words  then  were  tinged  with  the  roseate 
hue  of  youth  and  love — what  he  said  now  was 
spoken  falteringly,  and  seemed  at  least  to  bear 
the  impress  of  truth.  He  told  her  that  he  had 
done  her  grievous  wrong,  and  that  whatever 
faults  she  might  have  committed  he  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  blame  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  neglected  her  and  left  her  at 
the  mercy  of  others.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  been  cruel,  harsh,  and  unsympathetic, 
blaming  his  bringing-up,  by  which  he  had 
never  been  taught  to  bridle  his  passions  or  to 
look  for  the  possibility  of  the  non-fulfilment 
of  any  of  his  wishes,  and  he  promised  her  that 
if,  when  his  strength  was  fully  recovered,  she 
would  remain  with  him,  as  forgiving  and  as 
loyal  as  she  had  been  during  his  illness,  he 
would  prove  to  her  the  alteration  that  time 
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and  trouble  had  worked  in  him,  and  devote 
himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  secure 
her  happiness. 

Was  May  to  believe  in  so  radical  a  refor- 
mation thus  easily  worked  ?  The  experience 
of  her  past  life  convinced  her  to  the  contrary ; 
and  yet  the  attempt  must  be  made.  She  would 
shut  out  all  those  recollections  of  insult  suf- 
fered and  misery  undergone,  which  came 
thronging  upon  her  at  the  mere  idea  of  re- 
newing her  life  with  her  husband ;  she  would 
forget  the  more  recent  horror  with  which  the 
.revelations  in  his  ravings  had  inspired  her;  it 
was  her  duty  to  accept  his  proposition,  and 
she  would  do  it.  Lord  Forestfield  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigue  which  he  had  under- 
gone in  speaking  to  her  at  such  length,  and 
May,  telling  him  that  she  had  been  warned 
against  allowing  him  to  excite  himself,  pro- 
mised to  talk  to  him  on  the  subject  to-morrow. 

The  next  morning  at  an  early  hour,  while 
Dr.  Whitaker  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  his  bell  was  rung  furiously  by  a  mes- 
senger from  Seamore-place,  who  brought  a 
request  from  the  nurse  that  the  doctor  would 
come  there  at  once,  as  Lady  Forestiield  was 
very  ill.  Dr.  Whitaker  shook  his  head  when 
he  received  this  message,  and  told  his  wife  he 
had  been  all  along  afraid  that  her  ladyship 
might  contract  typhus  from  her  husband,  and 
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that,  as  in  nursing  and  attendance  she  had 
exhausted  the  stock  of  health  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  the  country,  it  was 
not  improbable  that  it  might  go  hard  with 
her. 

After  Dr.  Whitaker  had  visited  May  he 
shook  his  head  more  dolefully  still;  and  the 
nurse,  who  had  been  relieved  of  her  attend- 
ance on  Lord  Forestfield  owing  to  his  conval- 
escence, and  had  transferred  her  care  to  the 
new  patient,  was  observed,  after  a  hurried  and 
whispered  talk  with  the  physician,  to  have 
tears  in  her  eyes.  That  night  it  became  known 
throughout  the  household  that  her  ladyship 
was  in  a  very  bad  way.  The  attack  was  a 
desperate  and  a  malignant  one,  and,  as  Dr. 
Whitaker  had  said,  such  health  and  strength 
as  she  had  acquired  during  her  sojourn  at 
Woodburn  were  already  exhausted  by  her 
close  confinement  to  the  sick-room,  and  she 
could  not  make  headway  against  it. 

She  had  but  little  delirium,  and  even  when 
the  fever  was  at  its  worst  her  head  was  toler- 
ably clear ;  so  that,  as  she  lay  during  the  long 
day,  and  still  longer  night,  she  would  muse 
over  all  that  had  been,  over  what  was  so 
shortly  to  be.  For  May  felt  that  she  was 
dying;  she  had  an  intuitive  perception  that 
for  her  all  was  nearly  over;  that  she  should 
never  rise  from  that  couch,  to  take  even  so 
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email  a  part  in  the  world's  affairs  as  she  had 
hitherto  played,  again.  That  thought  brought 
no  sadness  with  it.  There  was  a  time,  only  a 
few  weeks  since,  when  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  of  the 
freedom  from  care  and  calmness  of  spirits 
which  came  upon  her  after  her  arrival  at 
Woodburn,  she  felt  that  life  had  yet  a  hitherto 
unknown  charm  in  store  for  her;  but  since 
her  return  to  Seamore -place  that  notion  had 
been  entirely  put  aside.  She  had  remem- 
bered once  more  that  she  was  Lord  Forestfield's 
wife,  and  she  had  heard  him  express  with  his 
own  lips  his  desire  that  they  should  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  together.  That  desire 
May  had  determined  should  be  fulfilled.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  do  her  duty,  and 
she  would  have  done  it  at  any  cost ;  but  there 
were  passages  in  her  husband's  conduct  during 
the  earlier  portions  of  their  married  life  which 
she  had  found  it  impossible  to  forget,  and  the 
remembrance  of  which  had  been  aroused  by 
his  ravings  during  his  delirium.  0,  how 
much  better  'dark  death  and  dreamful  ease7 
than  a  prolongation  of  the  life  of  sin  and 
shame,  of  constant  fear  of  discovery,  of  frantic 
search  after  so-called  pleasure,  and  sickening 
disgust  so  soon  as  the  momentary  recklessness 
was  over!  Better,  far  better,  that  her  name, 
now  almost  forgotten,  should  never  be  heard 
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of  again,  and  that  her  husband — whose  con- 
trition for  the  part  he  had  played  towards  her 
was,  May  could  not  help  feeling,  a  spasmodic 
result  of  his  recent  illness,  to  be  forgotten 
when  his  strength  returned—should  be  freed 
from  the  incumbrance  which  her  presence 
must  necessarily  be  to  him. 

This  view  of  Lord  Forestfield's  character 
was  tolerably  correct.  So  soon  as  he  had 
4  turned  the  corner,'  as  he  phrased  it — so  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  his  appetite,  and  conval- 
escence had  once  set  in— his  progress  towards 
recovery  was  wonderfully  rapid.  Soon  he 
began  to  take  carriage  airings;  and  as  in 
passing  through  the  streets  he  recognised  his 
friends,  and  again  looked  upon  the  vast 
panorama  of  London  life,  from  which  he  had 
been  so  long  excluded,  the  good  impulses 
which  had  recently  sprung  up  within  him  died 
away,  and  the  old  desires  were  as  rampant  as 
ever.  It  was  lucky,  he  thought,  that  in  his 
weakness  he  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  going 
but  seldom  into  his  wife's  sick-room.  He 
would  look  in  there  in  the  morning  when  he 
•first  got  up,  and  in  the  evening  before  he  went 
to  bed — for  his  health  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
reestablished  to  allow  him  to  keep  late  hours, 
or  in  any  way  to  play  tricks  with  himself — 
and,  if  May  were  awake,  he  would  say  a  few 
words  to  her ;  if  her  eyes  were  closed,  as  was 
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generally  the  case,  lie  would  content  himself 
with  a  nod  to  the  nurse  and  disappear.  On 
the  sixth  day  of  his  wife's  illness  Lord  Forest- 
field  met  Dr.  Whitaker  coming  down  the 
stairs  with  a  very  solemn  face,  and,  taking 
him  aside,  asked  him  his  impression  of  the 
result.  There  is  probably  no  man  without 
some  spice  of  good  in  him ;  and  with  all  his 
snobbishness  and  garrulity,  Dr.  Whitaker  had 
a  sincere  affection,  based  partly  on  regard, 
partly  on  the  advantageous  use  which  he  had 
been  enabled  to  make  of  the  three  thousand 
pounds  which  she  brought  him  as  her  marriage 
portion,  for  his  own  wife.  He  was  greatly  dis- 
gusted at  what  he  rightly  conceived  to  be 
Lord  Forestfield's  motive  in  making  this 
inquiry,  and  referred  his  lordship  to  Divine 
Providence  with  much  greater  asperity  than 
he  was  accustomed  to  use  in  dealing  with 
persons  of  title. 

One  morning  the  nurse  waited  upon  Lord 
Forestfield  with  a  message  from  May  to  beg 
that  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  might  be  sent  for 
to  see  her,  as  she  had  one  or  two  important 
matters  on  which  she  wished  to  communicate 
with  him.  Forestfield  made  no  immediate 
reply ;  and  the  woman,  noticing  his  heavy 
frown  and  the  angry  flush  which  spread  over 
his  face,  said  :  '  I  don't  think,  if  I  was  you, 
my  lord,  I  would  deny  her  anything,  poor 
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lamb.   She  has  had  a  dreadful  night— scarcely 
a  minute's  sleep  from  first  to  last — and  there's  • 
no  doubt  she's  sinking.7 

1  Do  you  think  so,  nurse  ?'  asked  Forest- 
field,  with  all  the  colour  fading  from  his  face. 
4  Do  you  think  she  is  going  from  us  ?' 

'  If  she  continues  losing  strength  as  fast  as 
she  has  done  during  the  last  twenty -four 
hours,  she  can't  be  alive  to-morrow  morning,' 
said  the  woman ;  '  and  it  would  be  a  sad 
thought  for  you  afterwards,  my  lord,  to  think 
you  had  acted  in  any  way  contrary  to  the 
poor  dear.' 

4  Tell  them  to  send  a  groom  down  to  the 
Albany  at  once/  said  Forestfield,  'to  say  to 
Sir  Nugent  Uifington,  with  my  compliments, 
that  Lady  Forestfield  is  very  ill,  and  would 
be  glad  to  speak  to  him  directly.'  Then  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  fell  into  a 
reverie.  Hitherto  he  had  only  dimly  con- 
templated the  idea  of  losing  his  wife ;  now,  if 
what  the  woman  said  was  correct,  her  death 
must  be  a  certainty.  In  the  multitude  of 
thoughts  which  came  crowding  upon  his 
brain,  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  woman  whom 
he  had  sworn  to  love,  and  to  whom  he  had 
quite  recently  renewed  his  vow,  had  no  part. 
What  struck  him  most  forcibly,  and  remained 
by  him  longest,  was  the  reflection  that  he 
would  be  free  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  that  she 
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would  be  no  longer  a  reproach  to  him.  That 
thought  was  still  in  his  mind,  when  the  mes- 
senger returned  to  say  that  Sir  Nugent  Uf- 
fington  was  at  Brighton,  but  that  a  telegram 
had  been  despatched  to  him. 

Uffington  arrived  that  afternoon.  Lord 
Forestfield  was  out,  the  nurse  said,  but  she 
had  orders  to  show  him  at  once  into  the 
sick-room.  Her  ladyship  was  very  bad,  the 
woman  said,  in  answer  to  his  eager  inquiry, 
i  was  sinking  fast,  and  could  not  possibly  last 
through  the  night,  but  was  wonderfully  calm 
and  composed,  and  had  all  her  senses  about 
her/  Uffington  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  fol- 
lowed his  guide  with  a  noiseless  footstep. 

In  the  uncertain  twilight  he  saw  May 
lying  on  the  bed,  covered  with  a  light  cash- 
mere shawl.  She  was  dreadfully  wan  and 
emaciated;  but  she  knew  him  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  welcomed  him  with  something 
like  one  of  her  old  smiles. 

' 1  knew  you  would  come/  she  said  in 
a  very  low  voice  ;  *  and  I  knew  you  would 
be  shocked  at  the  change  in  me,  and  at  the 
thought  that  I  was  going  to  die.  So  I  would 
not  send  for  you — until — until  the  very  last/ 

'  You  should  have  let  me  know  sooner  of 
your  illness,'  said  Uffington,  with  tears  roll- 
ing down  his  cheeks.  CI  was  at  Brighton 
when  your  message  arrived/ 
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'  Yes,  I  know,'  said  May.  '  Mrs.  Chadwick 
and  Eleanor  are  there,  are  they  not?' 

'They  are,'  said  Uffington.  'I  came 
straight  from  their  house/ 

*  Tell  me,'  said  May,  laying  her  thin  burn- 
ing hand  on  his.  '  I  always  thought  you  liked 
Eleanor;  was  I  right?' 

'  You  were,'  said  Uffington.  '  I  have  told 
her  so,  and  she  has  agreed  to  marry  me.7 

'Ah,  thank  God  for  that!'  said  May  re- 
verently. '  Eleanor's  happiness  was  all  I  was 
anxious  for;  for  I  loved  her  very  dearly.* 

'And  she  loves  you  better  than  any  one 
on  earth — better  than  she  loves  me,  I  fancy. 
She  wanted  me  to  bring  her  to  you  now.' 

'No,  no;  that  would  never  do — she  must 
not  run  any  risk.  Besides,'  added  May,  with 
a  faint  sweet  smile,  '  it  is  too  late  now.  But 
I  wanted  to  see  you  to  say  good-bye.  I  could 
not  have  died  in  peace  without  telling  you 
how  truly  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  all  that 
you  did  for  me.  No  brother  could  have 
striven  harder  for  his  sister  than  you  have 
done  for  me.  And  I  was  so  happy  at  Wood- 
burn,  all  brought  about  by  you.  I  once 
thought  I  should  have  liked  to  remain  there ; 
but  it  is  better  as  it  is — much  better  as  it  is.' 

She  paused  for  a  minute  and  her  eyelids 
dropped.  Then  she  raised  them,  looking  up 
at  him,  and  saying,  in  a  still  lower  voice : 
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'  You  must  go  now,  I  think ;  I  feel  so 
strangely  weary.  Say  good-bye  to  me,  my 
kindest,  my  best  friend.' 

He  bent  down  over  her,  and  murmuring 
1  God  bless  you !'  touched  her  uplifted  forehead 
with  his  lips ;  then  turned  away  with  a  con- 
vulsive sob,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 

When  he  looked  round  again  the  nurse 
was  bending  over  the  bed.  Presently  she 
turned  round,  nodded  her  head  slowly,  and 
with  her  finger  pointed  upward. 

May  Forestfield  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

COMING  UP  TO  TIME. 

LORD  FORESTFIELD  had  gone  out,  without 
seeing  his  wife,  immediately  after  he  had 
despatched  the  summons  which  brought  Sir 
Nugent  Uffington  to  her  death-bed.  He  had, 
however,  returned  a  few  minutes  before  the 
close  of  the  friend's  interview  and  of  May's 
life;  and  when  Uffington,  after  a  few  words 
exchanged  with  the  nurse,  left  the  room 
where  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
true  a  friend  lay  dead,  happily  beyond  the 
need  of  all  human  friendship  or  reach  of 
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blame,  he  encountered  her  worthless  hus- 
band in  the  hall.  He  had  hoped  to  escape 
from  the  house  unnoticed;  but  this  hope  was 
vain;  and  so  proved  his  next  idea,  that  he 
might  hastily  pass  Forestfield  with  a  word, 
and  get  away  before  he  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  had  not  taken  his  own  quivering 
lips  and  agitated  look  into  account  in  this 
hope,  and  it  vanished  with  Lord  Forestfield's 
first  glance  at  him. 

'What— what's  the  matter?  What  has 
she  said  to  you  ?'  Lord  Forestfield  stammered, 
staring  blankly  at  Uffington. 

'She  has  said  good-bye/  Uffington  began; 
and  then,  touched  by  a  momentary  pity  for 
the  man  who  so  little  deserved  it — though  of 
the  reaction  in  his  feelings  Uffington  knew 
nothing — he  took  him  by  the  arm,  led  him 
into  the  library,  and  told  him  the  truth. 

'  Dead !'  was  all  Lord  Forestfield  replied. 
'Dead — so  soon!' 

'  Ay,  dead — and  so  soon.  She  had  not 
much  strength  to  spare,  and  she  spent  it  in — 
saving  your  life.7 

He  went  away  without  another  word,  and 
for  a  few  seconds  Lord  Forestfield  gazed 
vacantly  at  the  door  through  which  he  had 
passed.  A  look  of  hatred  then  came  into  his 
evil  face,  still  worn  and  rigid  with  the  traces 
of  wasting  fever,  and  he  muttered: 
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*D — n  him!  lie's  beaten  at  last,  and  I've 
got  the  Decree  Absolute,  after  all  P 

A  minute  later  the  nurse  knocked  at  the 
library-door,  having  corne  to  communicate  the 
melancholy  intelligence  to  his  lordship,  who 
received  it  with  sullen  propriety;  and  the 
dreary,  dreadful  bustle  which  precedes  the 
awful  stillness  of  a  house  wherein  one  lies 
dead,  to  last  until  the  drearier  and  more 
dreadful  bustle  of  the  funeral,  immediately 
commenced  in  that  beautiful  house  in  Sea- 
more-place,  where  May's  short  life  of  joy, 
folly,  guilt,  repentance,  and  reparation  had 
been  lived. 

When  the  night  was  some  hours  old,  Sir 
Nugent  Uffington,  who  had  passed  the  in- 
terval in  walking  for  miles  straight  ahead,  he 
did  not  know  where,  returned  to  Seamore- 
place,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road- 
way looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  room 
where  May  Forestfield  was  lying.  The  house 
was  invested  with  the  conventional  marks  of 
mourning,  and  the  useless  tan  was  littered  deep 
across  the  street.  Lights  were  burning  in  the 
death-room,  tall  torches  which  threw  their 
shadows  on  the  blinds,  and  flickered  in  the 
air  which  passed  in  at  that  ominously  open 
uppermost  six  inches  of  window-sash.  Sir 
Nugent's  imagination  was  busy  with  the  scene 
which  that  room  presented.  He  could  see 
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the  sweet  young  face,  set  in  its  marble  pale- 
ness, with  the  dark -veined  eyelids,  on  which 
an  expression  of  pain  and  weariness  had  sat 
for  so  long,  sealed  over  the  eyes  which  were 
never  more  to  smile  as  they  had  smiled  so 
rarely,  or  weep  as  they  had  wept  so  often, 
since  he  had  seen  them  first,  and,  seeing  them, 
been  reminded  of  her  mother's  eyes,  hidden  in 
the  dust.  He  could  see  the  outline  of  the 
graceful  wasted  limbs,  and  the  waxen  hands 
laid  upon  the  satin  coverlet  in  the  fulness  of 
everlasting  rest.  It  was  well  that  she  had 
died  there,  in  her  husband's  house,  with  such 
protection  as  that  formal  circumstance  might 
afford  her  name,  that  name  which  meant 
nothing  now,  save  to  the  few  who  loved 
her,  and  would  so  soon  be  utterly  forgotten 
by  those  who  had  been  most  eager  to  blacken 
it  with  scandal  and  cover  it  with  reproach; 
but  his  heart  was  full  of  bitterness  as  he 
thought  of  why  she  had  died.  For  that  worse 
than  worthless  creature ;  for  that  sensual, 
cynical,  selfish,  brutal,  dastardly  fellow,  whose 
sins  against  the  marriage  vow  which  she  had 
broken  had  been  countless  and  unblushing,  as 
they  were  unrebuked  and  unpunished;  who 
owed  the  life  which  had  been  a  curse  to  her, 
to  his  wife's  care,  and  who  was  set  free  by  her 
death  to  carry  out  any  scheme  which  might 
enter  his  base  mind.  Not  yet  could  Uffington 
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rejoice  in  her  release  ;  not  yet  could  he  realise 
the  nothingness  to  her  of  what  he  could  not 
but  regard  with  bitterness  and  rage  as  Forest- 
field's  triumph;  and  when  he  turned  away -at 
last  from  his  contemplation  of  the  silent 
house,  and  went  home  to  write  to  Eleanor, 
it  was  with  a  heart  full  of  hate  towards  For- 
estfield  and  De  Tournefort,  the  two  who  had 
to  answer  for  the  fate  just  fulfilled  within 
those  walls. 

Uffington's  letter  to  Eleanor  was  hard  work 
to  write.  The  intelligence  it  had  to  convey  must 
necessarily  be  a  dreadful  shock,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
found grief,  to  the  girl  who  had  loved  May  so 
dearly,  and  who  had  so  few  besides  to  love. 
Eleanor  was  at  Brighton  with  Mrs.  Chad  wick, 
and  though  she  had  been  told  of  May's  illness, 
she  had  not  been  told — because  Uifington 
himself  was  ignorant  of  the  truth — that  a  fatal 
termination  was  apprehended.  The  chill  wintry 
morning  had  dawned  before  his  task  was  com- 
pleted ;  but  as  he  wrote,  in  striving  to  console 
Eleanor  consolation  came  to  himself;  in  en- 
deavouring to  convince  her  that '  it  was  better 
so,'  as  May  herself  had  said,  he  came  to  believe 
his  own  words,  to  realise  that  it  was  indeed 
well  with  May ;  that  the  life  which  she  must 
have  faced  would  have  been  too  hard  for 
her,  and  Death,  which  had  taken  her  defi- 
nitively out  of  the  hands  of  man,  was  her  best 
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friend  —  a  better  friend  than  even  he  had  been, 
or  could  be  in  the  future;  a  closer  friend, 
shielding  her  from  scorn  and  unkindness,  from 
vain  regret  and  self-reproach  from  external 
temptation,  and  from  herself.  The  memory 
of  the  woman  whom  Uffington  had  loved,  and 
ruined,  and  recompensed  for  ruin  in  so  far  as 
a  man  can,  was  with  him  as  he  wrote  to  the 
pure  and  proud  young  girl  whose  love  he  had 
won,  and  won  with  a  wondering  secret  exult- 
ation; a  dead  face*  looked  up  at  him  from 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Swiss  lake,  as  he 
described  that  other  dead  face,  with  its  fresh 
set  seal  of  peace.  During  the  hours  of  that 
night  something  passed  into  the  soul  of  Nugent 
Uffington  which  was  the  soundest  and  safest 
of  guarantees  for  Eleanor  Irvine's  happiness 
and  security  as  his  wife  —  a  message  of  peace 
and  self-knowledge  sent  to  him  from  the  dead 
*  *  #  * 

The  heavy  days  went  slowly  by,  and  that 
on  which  the  mortal  remains  of  May  Forestfield 
were  to  be  laid  in  their  last  resting-place  had 
come.  Her  death  had  been  much  talked  of, 
and  the  sentiments  of  c  society'  on  the  subject 
were  various.  After  the  nine  days'  wonder  of 
her  restoration  to  her  husband's  house  had  died 
away,  Lady  Forestfield  had  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  general  oblivion.  That  circumstance 
was,  of  course,  much  discussed,  and  many  per- 
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sons  were  of  Mrs.  Hamblin's  way  of  thinking. 
Those  persons  were  chiefly  among  the  large 
numbers  of  the  sinners  who  have  not  been 
found  out.  Sinners  who  have  been  found  out 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  charitable,  and  the  di- 
vorcees who  hover  longingly  on  the  confines  of 
the  world  in  which  they  once  played  a  part, 
and  who  are  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  pec- 
cadilloes of  the  women  who,  from  their  own 
vantage  ground  of  deferred  or  escaped  ex- 
posure, '  cut'  them,  while  they  eagerly  devour 
every  atom  of  gossip  concerning  the  new 
'  milieu'  in  which  their  quondam  but  detected 
associates  live,  were  unfeignedly  glad  of  May 
Forestfield's  4luck.7  They  knew  what  detec- 
tion and  its  penalties  meant,  and  they  would 
not  wish  any  one  such  '  hard  lines.'  The  un- 
detected were  scandalised.  They  even  thought 
it  very  wrong  that  Lord  Forestfield  should 
have  been  permitted  to  sully  his  '  order'  by 
such  an  act  of  misdirected  clemency,  arid  a 
lady  who  had  been  much  and  deservedly 
4  talked  of  with  poor  May's  husband  was  par- 
ticularly denunciatory  of  the  evil  example  and 
the  dangerous  precedent.  She  found  consola- 
tion only  in  assuring  herself  and  others  that  a 
restoration  of  that  kind  '  meant  very  little 
after  all,'  though  of  course  Lady  Forestfield 
would  be  'kept  out  of  mischief  by  being  under 
her  husband's  roof;'  she  would  be  just  as  much 
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1  out  of  society'  as  if  she  were  not  there.  All 
this  had  concerned  May  not  at  all ;  indeed  she 
hardly  knew  or  even  guessed  how  any  one 
talked  about  her,  and  never  turned  her 
thoughts  or  her  eyes  back  upon  that  '  world' 
which  she  had  suspected  to  be  a  fool's  para- 
dise before  she  had  forfeited  it.  Very  much 
the  same  sort  of  comment  was  made  upon  her 
death;  perhaps  it  was  not  in  any  instance 
so  bitter  as  that  which  had  attended  her  dis- 
grace. Mrs.  Hamblin  regarded  the  event  as  a 
very  good  thing  indeed  for  Lord  Forestfield, 
quite  a  relief,  and  spoke  of  it  in  a  tone  which 
implied  that  she  considered  it  the  proper  thing 
on  the  part  of  Providence  to  reward  him  for 
his  unheard-of  generosity  by  interposing  to 
prevent  his  reaping  its  possibly  unpleasant 
consequences.  Mrs.  Hamblin  was  also  '  quite 
thankful'  that  the  future  Lady  Uffington  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  risks  of  association  with 
'such  a  person  as  Lady  Forestfield/  and  she 
added,  while  discussing  the  subject  with  a  man 
newly  lance,  who  was  en  train  to  become  the  suc- 
cessor in  her  good  graces  of  Spiridion  Pratt — 
'resigned' — that  of  course  those  risks  would  have 
been  doubled  by  the  moral  obtuseness  of  Sir 
Nugent  Uffington,  whose  character  everybody 
knew,  and  whose  history  had  better  not  be 
inquired  into.  Poor  Forestfield  had  behaved 
like  an  angel — angels  are  not  expected  to  be 
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Worldly- wise — and  it  was  the  best  possible  thing 
for  him.  Mrs.  Chadwick  was  genuinely  sorry 
and  pitiful;  she  loved  life  herself,  she  hated 
the  mere  idea  of  death,  and  kept  it  away  from 
her  by  every  means  in  her  power.  In  health, 
wealth,  strength,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  life, 
she  felt  a  sort  of  physical  compassion  for  the 
young  woman  who  had  had  to  go  down  into 
the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  grave;  and  she 
had  liked  Lady  Forestfield.  But  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  kept  these  sentiments  to  herself  when  she 
met  Mrs.  Hamblin,  and  her  like ;  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  '  perhaps,  after  all,  consider- 
ing her  hopeless  loss  of  position/  &c. ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  week  was  impatient  with 
Eleanor  for  her  overwhelming  grief,  and  in- 
clined to  resent  its  evidence  in  the  girl's  tears 
and  seclusion  as  an  injury  to  herself. 

'What  a  singular  fascination  there  is  for 
some  men  in  the  mere  fact  of  a  woman  hav- 
ing lost  her  character,'  said  Mrs.  Hamblin  to 
Frank  Eardley  one  morning  in  the  melan- 
choly week.  The  two  had  met  on  the  new 
pier  at  Brighton,  and  the  gentleman  had 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  pass  the  lady  without 
stopping  to  speak. 

'  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Pratt  going  into 
Mrs.  Chadwick's  house,  and  looking  as  melan- 
choly as  if  he  had  lost  his  adoring  and  adored 
mamma,  the  "madre  mia"  of  that  charming 
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sonnet  you  used  to  quiz  so  kindly.  I  sup- 
pose he's  going  to  the  Forestfield  funeral/ 

'  He  is,  Mrs.  Hamblin,  and  so  am  I.  I 
must  wish  you  good-morning.' 

'  You  too.  It  will  be  quite  a  demonstra- 
tion. What  a  lesson  to  nous  autres!  Hence- 
forth we  shall  know  exactly  what  are  those 
virtues  which  (i  smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the 
dust."  Good-morning.' 

Not  in  the  gloomy  mausoleum  in  the 
Highland  country,  where  the  noble  remains 
of  the  Stortfords  lie,  encased  in  lead  and  oak, 
in  velvet  and  gilding,  did  they  lay  May 
Forestfield;  nor  was  her  grave  made  with 
the  men  and  women  of  her  husband's  race. 
On  a  bright  calm  day,  when  the  wintry  air 
was  still,  and  the  sky  was  high  and  blue,  the 
little  train  of  friends  followed  her  coffin  to 
Kensal  Green.  Lord  Forestfield  behaved  with 
perfect  propriety  on  the  solemn  occasion.  His 
demeanour  was  as  correct  as  his  dress.  When 
the  temporary  slab  had  been  laid  upon  the 
grave,  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  placed  a  wreath 
of  violets  and  a  cross  of  white  camellias  upon 
the  stone — they  were  Eleanor's  tribute.  Then 
he  and  Frank  Eardley  regained  their  carriage 
in  silence,  which  was  hardly  broken  until 
they  reached  town. 

When  Lord  Forestfield  returned  to  his 
house  in  Seamore-place,  the  dreary  stillness 
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which  had  brooded  over  it  for  a  week  had  dis- 
appeared. Luggage,  prepared  for  travelling, 
was  in  the  hall,  and  a  couple  of  servants  in 
deep  mourning  were  busy  with  straps,  buckles, 
and  rugs.  He  passed  them  quickly,  and  went 
into  the  library.  Presently  a  close  carriage 
with  posters  came  to  the  door,  and  the  men, 
directed  by  Stephens,  put  some  of  the  lug- 
gage upon  it.  Lord  Forestfield  was  going 
away — going  in  this  unusual  style,  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  railway  travelling — on  the 
very  day  of  his  wife's  funeral.  He  could  not 
stay  in  the  house;  nothing  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  pass  another  night  there;  its 
profound  solitude  appalled  him,  and  there 
was  no  one  whom  he  could  ask  to  break  or 
share  that  solitude.  Lord  Forestfield's  friends 
were  not  of  the  sort  who  are  naturally  turned 
to  in  trouble,  whether  it  be  formal  or  real. 
He  had  suffered  tortures  in  that  house  while 
his  wife  lay  dead  in  it,  tortures  which  even 
Stephens  had  not  guessed  at,  and  which  he 
had  utterly  failed  to  deaden  with  drink.  And 
yet  how  hard  he  had  tried!  In  defiance  of 
every  warning,  of  even  the  physical  loathing 
with  which  it  inspired  him,  of  the  inability  to 
drink  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  which 
was  a  lingering  result  of  the'  fever,  he  had 
swallowed  large  quantities  of  wine  during  the 
endless  hours  which  he  passed  alone  in  that 
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horrible  room ;  hours  when  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  bed,  and  could  not  sleep, 
and  was  ashamed  to  keep  his  servant  with  him ; 
hours  when  the  wine,  which  would  formerly 
have  turned  him  into  a  drunken  madman, 
only  made  him  more  hideously  conscious,  more 
horribly  wide  awake.  He  was  going  away; 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  ever  come 
back.  He  might  get  over  this  feeling  in  time ; 
it  was  not  grief;  he  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
ceive himself  about  that.  He  did  not  know 
what  it  was — only  his  infernal  nerves,  no 
doubt ;  and  if  he  did  get  over  it,  well  and 
good ;  at  present  his  keenest  desire  was  to  get 
away  from  that  room,  and  never  to  see  it  again. 

In  an  hour  after  Lord  Forestfield  had  re- 
entered  his  house,  he  left  it  again.  As  he  was 
crossing  the  footway  to  his  travelling- carriage, 
a  man  passed  between  it  and  him.  A  man  with 
a  pale  face,  with  a  wild  look  of  disturbance 
in  it,  and  an  unsteady  step.  A  man  who 
might  be  rather  mad,  or  rather  drunk,  but, 
being  either,  had  not  quite  lost  his  self- 
control,  and  who  knew  Lord  Forestfield.  A 
man  whom  Lord  Forestfield  knew,  for  he 
stepped  back,  as  if  from  a  blow,  and  stam- 
mered out : 

'DeTournefort!  You!7 

4  Yes,  it  is  I,  Is  this  true  ?  Speak,  man ! 
Is  it  true?' 
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4  Is  what  true?' 

4 That  she  is  dead?' 

4  Yes,  it  is  true— she  is  dead,  and  buried 
to -day.' 

Lord  Forestfield  stepped  past  the  ques- 
tioner, and  got  into  the  carriage;  then  he 
leaned  forward,  and  hissed  rather  than  spoke 
these  words : 

*  She  has  escaped  us  both.' 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  Gustave  de 
Tournefort  stood  still  outside  the  door  of 
Lord  Forestfield's  house,  like  a  man  in  a  bad 
dream. 

He  had  kept  his  word.  He  had  fulfilled 
the  pact  which  he  had  made  with  his  own 
sense  of  honour.  The  interval  had  expired 
between  the  Decree  Nisi  and  the  Decree  Ab- 
solute ;  and  De  Tournefort,  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  occurred  during  that  interval, 
had  returned  to  England,  with  the  intention 
of  again  offering  to  May  the  reparation  of  mar- 
riage. He  had  sought  her  at  Podbury-street, 
and  there  learned  from  Mrs.  Wilson  the  fact, 
which  that  good  woman  had  read,  with  sin- 
cere regret,  in  the  newspapers.  An  irresistible 
impulse  drove  De  Tournefort  to  look  upon 
the  house  whence  May  had  been  expelled  for 
him,  to  which  she  had  so  inexplicably  re- 
turned. And  so  the  two  men  who  had  been 
her  ruin — which  of  the  two  was  the  more  guilty 
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in  the  matter,  who  shall  dare  to  say? — came 
together,  face  to  face,  ere  yet  the  sun  had  set 
upon  her  grave. 

*  *  *  *  # 

The  marriage  of  Sir  Nugent  Uffington 
and  Eleanor  Irvine  took  the  world  somewhat 
by  surprise,  when  it  was  solemnised  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  following  year.  Their 
engagement  had  been  kept  quiet,  almost  un- 
suspected by  their  few  common  acquaintance, 
and  Mrs.  Chadwick  had  not  talked  about  it. 
She  liked  Sir  Nugent  very  much,  but  she  was 
just  a  little  afraid  of  him;  he  puzzled  her;  as 
she  expressed  it,  she  l  could  not  make  him  out ;' 
and  she  would  have  thought  several  timea 
about  disobliging  him,  and  then  have  left  it 
undone.  So  that  when  Sir  Nugent  explained 
to  her  that  he  and  Eleanor  disliked  the  eclat 
of  announcements,  and  hoped  she  would  in- 
dulge them  by  keeping  their  hopes  and  pro- 
jects within  the  small  family  circle,  she  ob- 
served his  wish;  Eleanor's  only  might  not 
have  been  so  strictly  respected.  The  events 
which  had  taken  place  since  Sir  Nugent 
Uffiiigton's  appearance  on  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding stage  of  Mrs.  Chadwick's  life  had 
produced  a  good  deal  of  effect  on  that  lady ; 
had  forced  her  to  perceive  that  wealth  and 
grandeur  might  possibly  have  their  seamy 
side,  and  had  restored  her  to  those  senti* 
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ments  of  content  with  which  she  had  in  the 
first  instance  accepted  the  rise  in  life  effected 
by  her  marriage.  For  a  while  Fanny  Chad- 
wick  had  been  in  danger  of  'spoiling;'  she 
had  been  tempted  to  grumble  at  her  hus- 
band's want  of  the  superficial  elegance  on 
which  she  had  learned  to  set  undue  value,  to 
compare  him,  to  his  disadvantage,  with  the 
fops  and  fools  whom  she  was  proud  of  col- 
lecting in  her  rooms  at  Fairfax-gardens. 
But  the  experience  of  the  past  season  did 
Mrs.  Chadwick  a  world  of  good ;  she  gathered 
good  fruit  out  of  that  miserable  business  of 
the  Forestfields,  as  the  tragedy  of  May's  life  and 
death  was  called,  while  any  one  remembered 
either,  and  she  stored  it  up.  She  was  never 
really  guilty  of  feeling  ashamed  of  her  hus- 
band again,  and  from  any  approach  to  such  a 
sentiment  she  recoiled  into  being  ashamed  of 
herself.  It  was  wonderful  how  much  Mr. 
Chadwick's  i  Fan'  refined  under  the  influence 
of  this  clearer  vision  and  sounder  judgment; 
how  short  a  time  elapsed  before  the  people 
who  talked  their  own  slang,  and  strove  for 
their  own  vapid  and  worthless  objects,  but 
strove  for  them  inside,  not  outside,  the  inde- 
finable but  irresistible  barrier  of  fashion, 
came  to  acknowledge,  with  some  wonder,  that 
Mrs.  Chadwick  was  'hardly  vulgar  at  all.' 
She  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been 
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iLattered  had  she  been  aware  of  the  conces- 
sion; and  yet  she  might  well  have  been,  con- 
sidering the  victory  it  endorsed,  and  the 
habitual  insolence  of  the  class  who  made  it. 

When  the  time  appointed  for  the  marriage 
drew  near,  and  people  began  to  know  about 
it,  Mrs.  Chad  wick  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Mrs.  Hamblin,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
looked  on  the  arrangement  with  cold  dis- 
approval. That  lady  had  been  too  wise  to 
drop  her  surface-intimacy  with  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  when  her  purpose  with  regard  to  Spiri- 
dion  Pratt  was  fulfilled.  Its  fulfilment  had 
not  been  attended  with  any  triumph  or  profit 
to  herself;  she  was  intensely  conscious  of 
her  defeat,  but  she  was  all  the  more  resolute 
to  hide  it.  Even  when  the  replacement  of 
Spiridion  was  in  process  of  accomplishment, 
she  did  not  choose  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and 
she  knew  that,  unless  she  continued  to  visit 
Mrs.  Chad  wick,  she  must  do  so ;  for  the  little 
man  had  established  himself  on  the  tame- cat 
footing  at  Fairfax-gardens,  and  was  imper- 
turbably  impervious  to  remark  or  ridicule. 
Eleanor  Irvine  had  refused  to  marry  him,  it 
was  true,  and  it  was  even  true  also  that  he 
had,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  she  had  done  wisely; 
but  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  Eleanor, 
who  suited  him,  being  nice  to  look  at  and 
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pleasant  to  talk  to,  very  agreeable  and  not  op- 
pressively clever — Spiridion  hated  very  clever 
women  —  should  not  be  the  friend  of  his 
'  soul.'  Eleanor  had  no  objection,  especially 
as  this  sentimental  arrangement  did  not  im- 
pose any  severe  demands  upon  her  time  and 
attention,  and  as  it  did  prevent  the  pretty 
constant  presence  of  Sir  Nugent  from  being 
unduly  remarked  upon  before  the  convenient 
season. 

Spiridion  had  been  admitted  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  affianced  pair,  and  had  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  worth  speaking  of  in 
reconciling  himself  to  the  spectacle  of  his 
rival's  happiness,  though  he  wrote  some 
sweetly  pretty  verses  expressive  of  the  tor- 
ments of  such  a  situation,  which  Mr.  Shamus 
O'Voca  set  to  music,  and  a  Diva  actually 
sang  at  some  of  the  best  concerts  last 
season.  The  torments  in  question  were,  how- 
ever, of  the  mildest,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Spiridion  Pratt  enjoyed  himself  immensely 
under  the  novel  conditions  of  his  being.  How 
much  share  in  his  peaceful  serenity  his  en- 
franchisement from  Mrs.  Hamblin  had,  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  inquire ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Spiridion  ever  asked  him- 
self the  question.  She  did,  however,  and  she 
hated  Eleanor  as  Spiridion's  friend  only  a 
little  less  bitterly  than  she  hated  Spiridion 
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himself. '  When  the  marriage  of  Miss  Irvine 
with  Sir  Nugent  Uffington  was  announced, 
only  a  few  days  before  its  occurrence,  Mrs. 
Hamblin  saw  her  way,  having  saved  appear- 
ances, to  backing  out  of  a  position  which  had 
served  her  purpose,  and  was  fast  becoming  an 
intolerable  bore. 

She  assumed  a  tone  of  high  and  cold  mo- 
rality. '  She  ventured,  in  consideration  of 
dear  Mrs.  Chadwick's  comparative  ignorance 
of  the  world — Mrs.  Chadwick  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  London  world,  in  which  she 
was  even  yet  hardly  lancee,  had  been  Mrs. 
Hamblin's  proper  home  and  element  since 
her  early  girlhood — to  inquire  whether  she 
was  altogether  aware  of  the  serious  respon- 
sibility she  was  incurring  by  intrusting  her 
sister's  fortune,  its  happiness  and  its  credit,  to 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Nugent  Uffington?  Did 
Mrs.  Chadwick  know  the  dreadfully  disgrace- 
ful history  of  his  past  life  ?  Was  she  aware 
that  he  had  never  shown  the  slightest  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  society ;  that,  in  short, 
the — the  affaire  Mudge  had  lasted  until  the 
death  of  the  creature?  Mrs.  Hamblin  could 
hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  lady  like 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  whose  former  sphere  must  have 
accustomed  her  to  much  more  serious  views 
on  questions  of  the  kind  than  those  prevalent 
in  the  wretched  world  of  fashion,  being  satis- 
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fied  to  place  a  young  girl's  welfare  in  such 
hands.  She  felt  sure  that  Mrs.  Chadwick, 
arid  especially  Mr.  Chadwick — such  a  straight- 
forward, honest,  good  sort  of  man  as  he  was 
• — could  not  be  in  full  possession  of  the  facts ; 
and  though  she  never  offered  advice,  or  inter- 
fered in  other  people's  affairs,  she  really 
must  depart  from  her  rule  in  this  case,  as  she 
felt  a  genuine  interest  in  Mrs.  Chadwick,  and 
could  not  bear  the  idea  that  her  inexperi- 
ence of  society  was  possibly  being  imposed 
upon.* 

All  this,  delivered  with  a  smooth  and 
smiling  countenance,  and  in  mellifluous  tones 
to  whose  covert  impertinence  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  justice,  Mrs.  Chadwick  listened 
to,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  describe  when  she  afterwards  repeated 
it  to  her  husband.  She  was  astounded  at  the 
woman's  insolence,  and  her  irritation  was 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  her  to  compre- 
hend very  thoroughly  its  portee ;  but  the  ex- 
traordinary transformation  in  Mrs.  Hamblin's 
own  way  of  thinking  and  talking  puzzled  her 
profoundly. 

4  It  is  not  as  if  she  had  any  pretensions, 
you  know/  said  Mrs.  Chadwick  in  an  aggrieved 
voice.  '  One  could  put  up  with  it  from  women 
who  go  in  thoroughly  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  anybody 
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who  has  ever  been  compromised  in  any  way ; 
but  Mrs.  Hamblin  f 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  untutored  elo- 
quence in  the  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Chadwick 
pronounced  her  quondam  friend's  name.  She 
had  never  thrown  so  much  expression  intc 
even  her  most  successful  song  in  the  old  days. 

'Fan/  said  Mr.  Chadwick,  with  a  funny 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  funny  roll  in  his 
voice,  *  prepare  yourself  for  a  blow!  Mrs. 
Hamblin  means  to  weed  her  visiting-list,  and 
u  Chadwick,  Mrs."  will  disappear  from  the 
C's.  She's  in  the  forties,  or  very  near  them, 
isn't  she?' 

'  I  don't  know  for  certain ;  but  Mr.  Pratt 
says  so.' 

'  And  Mr.  Pratt !  Terribly  trustworthy 
authority,  he.  She's  going  in  for  goody,  my 
dear ;  that's  it,  rely  upon  it  j  and  poor  Eleanor 
will  be  her  first  "  example,"  and  Uffington  the 
text  of  her  first  sermon.  Of  course  you'll 
say  nothing  to  them  about  her  impertinence, 
and  I  shall  be  more  nearly  angry  with  you 
than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life  if  you  waste 
a  thought  of  your  own  upon  it.' 

Mrs.  Chadwick  could  not  dismiss  the  mat- 
ter with  all  the  celerity  her  husband  prescribed ; 
but  she  really  did  not  mind  it  much.  Her 
fashionable  education  had  made  good  pro- 
gress in  the  direction  of  callousness. 
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The  wedding  took  place,  and  Sir  Nu- 
gent and  Lady  Uffington  went  abroad.  This 
was  on  Eleanor's  account.  Sir  Nugent  had 
seen  all  that  Europe  had  to  show,  but  Elea- 
nor had  never  travelled  beyond  Paris;  and 
the  old  familiar  scenes  acquired  a  fresh  in- 
terest for  him  in  the  delight  with  which  they 
inspired  her.  Eleanor  was  very  happy  ;  as 
happy  as  she  had  expected  to  be,  which, 
though  she  was  much  more  sensible  than 
most  girls  of  her  age,  and  her  early  life  had 
not  been  of  a  kind  to  nourish  illusions,  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal.  She  had  perhaps  credited 
Sir  Nugent  with  some  qualities  in  which  she 
found  him  wanting  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  had  prepared  herself  to  discover  and  bear 
with  faults  which  did  not  exhibit  themselves. 
She  had  heard  him  described  as  a  '  devil  of  a 
temper,'  but  he  was  not  ill-tempered  to  her; 
on  the  contrary,  he  treated  her  always  with 
gentleness  and  courtesy,  and,  without  depart- 
ing entirely  from  his  characteristic  undemon- 
strativeness,  studied  her  wishes  and  her  welfare 
with  practical  steadiness.  When  their  mar- 
riage was  several  months  old,  Eleanor  ventured 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  'turned  out  better 
than  she  expected  in  point  of  amiability ;'  und 
he  remarked  simply, 

4  You  see,  Nell,  I  have  always  observed 
that  good  women  get  horribly  snubbed  and 
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bullied,  where  they  don't  meet  with  even  more 
active  ill-treatment.  There's  a  better  chance 
for  the  bad  ones,  taking  life  in  the  lump,  all 
round.  And  so  I  am  determined  to  keep  one 
good  woman  from  being  sorry  that  she  has 
trusted  herself  to  a  man.' 

Eleanor  feels  and  expresses  a  happy  secu- 
rity that  she  shall  never  be  sorry  for  having 
placed  such  practical  confidence  in  him.  And, 
indeed,  it  looks  as  if  her  assurance  were  not 
unfounded. 

They  mean  to  'settle'  in  London,  but  to 
live  their  own  life  there;  not  the  life  of 
the  multitude.  Eleanor's  home  Paradise  is 
imaged  upon  a  different  plan  from  that  of  her 
sister  and  her  sister's  friends.  It  does  not 
exclude  sociability,  but  it  does  not  include 
servility  to  '  Society ;'  and  if  she  carries  out  her 
ideas,  the  Ufnngtons'  house  will  be  a  pleasant 
one  at  which  to  have  the  not-too-easily-to-be- 
obtained  entree. 

People  who  have  met  them  abroad  report 
favourably  of  Sir  Nugent  and  Lady  Uinngton. 
Frank  Eardley  is  enthusiastic  about  Eleanor's 
looks,  and  her  increased  appreciation  of  art  and 
china.  He  always  thought  her  bright,  you 
know,  but,  by  Jove,  Lady  Uffington  takes  the 
shine  out  of  Eleanor  Irvine  in  a  surprising 
way.  Lydyeard,  whose  irascible  temper  is 
generally  sent  up  to  white  heat  by  the  '  infer- 
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nal  folly/  which  is  his  mildest  term  for  a 
friend's  marriage,  has  not  once  been  heard  to 
growl,  and  has  even  deigned  to  ask  when  the 
TJifingtons  are  coming  home?  These  small 
particulars,  together  with  the  general  news, 
domestic  and  otherwise,  in  which  she  and  her 
husband  are  supposed  to  be  interested,  are 
communicated  to  Eleanor  by  Mrs.  Chadwick, 
who  yields  to  no  born  fine  lady  in  existence 
in  fluency  of  epistolary  composition,  and  in 
always  having  4  an  immense  number  of  letters 
to  get  through/  Mrs.  Chadwick  delights  in 
letters,  dearly  loves  to  live  in  an  avalanche  of 
notes  and  messages,  and  never  loses  an  oppor- 
(tunity  of  despatching  telegrams.  She  has  a 
notion  that  it  is  chic  to  be  perpetually  busy 
with  people  and  things  outside  her  home,  and 
she  has  succeeded  in  accreting  to  herself  a 
number  of  fussy  little  intimacies  which  don't 
really  mean  anything — which  would  smash  and 
go  to  pieces  under  the  weight  of  a  real  trial,  a 
genuine  difficulty,  either  on  her  own  part  or 
on  that  of  the  object  of  any  one  of  them,  but 
which  she  maintains  with  scrupulous  care. 
One  result  of  this  is,  that  she  really  has  a  good 
chance  of  hearing  a  great  deal  about  every 
thing  that  is  '  going  on'  among  a  certain  set, 
and  within  a  certain  limited  sphere  of  human 
action  and  interests,  which,  however,  is  quite 
wide  enough  for  the  taste  and  the  intelligence 
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of  Mrs.  Chadwick  and  her  friends.  To  be 
beforehand  with  the  Morning  Post  is  a  triumph 
to  her  and  her  like ;  to  be  forestalled  in  its 
columns  of  exclusive  intelligence  concerning 
any  member  of  the  favoured  classes,  whose 
movements  only  are  worth  study,  whose  his- 
tories only  are  worth  tracing  from  point  to 
point,  is  a  defeat.  In  such  triumphs  and  such 
defeats  it  had  always  been  desperately  difficult 
to  interest  Eleanor ;  and  it  was  with  something 
approaching  to  exultation  that  Mrs.  Chadwick 
commenced  one  of  the  latest  of  her  letters  to 
her  sister,  previous  to  Eleanor's  return,  with 
the  announcement  that  she  had  something  to 
tell  her  which  would  arouse  even  her  curiosity. 
'  There  really  is  quite  a  sensation  about  it, 
my  dear  Eleanor/  wrote  Mrs.  Chadwick ;  i  for 
it  appears  the  Duchess  of  Matlock  used  to 
have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  Lord  Forestfield, 
and  always  said  he  drove  our  poor  darling 
friend  to  all  that  happened  by  his  brutal  ne- 
glect. So  that  people  do  think  it  is  a  little 
inconsistent  of  her  to  let  Lady  Amabel  marry 
him,  especially  as  the  Duchess  is  so  very 
evangelical, — family  prayers,  tracts  in  the 
kitchen,  and  lots  of  '  Low '  curates  to  luncheon; 
you  know  exactly  the  sort  of  thing.  Mr. 
Pratt,  who  really  is  wonderfully  faithful  to 
you  in  a  reflected  kind  of  way — for  he's  con- 
stantly here — told  me  all  about  it  on  Sunday. 
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And  he  says  it's  the  coal-mine.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  told  you,  by  the  bye,  that  coal  has 
been  found  in  a  small  place  of  Lord  F.'s  in  the 
North,  and  he  is  going  to  be  ever  so  rich.  Qf 
course  I  don't  quite  believe  that — one  can't, 
you  know,  believe  a  thing  of  that  kind  about 
the  dear  Duchess — but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Lord  F.  was  never  invited  to  Matlock  Park 
until  the  rumour  of  the  coal  got  about;  and 
in  three  weeks  Lady  Amabel  was  engaged  to 
him.  The  Duchess  despises  all  these  rumours; 
she  says  it  is  not  coal,  but  conversion,  and 
that  she  is  thankful  her  dear  Amabel  has 
been  chosen  by  Providence  to  confirm  a  re- 
pentant sinner  in  grace.  I  hope  it  will  be  all 
right ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  poor 
Lady  Forestfield  in  her  beauty  and  youth,  and 
regretting  he  had  not  repented  in  her  time. 
Lady  Amabel  is  hideous,  I  think,  and  they  say 
she  has  a  violent  temper.  I  hope  it  is  true. 
The  Duchess  went  to  Woodburn  the  other  day, 
and  had  every  trace  of  poor  Lady  F.  removed ; 
all  her  boudoir  furniture  and  a  number  of 
pictures  have  been  sold  by  auction,  and  that 
good  little  Mr.  Pratt  has  bought  a  lot  of 
both  for  Sir  Nugent;  and  he  declares  the 
Duchess  speaks  of  the  poor  thing  as  "that 
unhappy  person  whom,  of  course,  we  cannot 
name."  Lady  Amabel  will  take  her  name 
Cheerfully  enough,  and  her  -place  too.  James 
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says,  "  What  a  blessing  the  poor  thing  left  no 
children,  to  suffer  for  her  misdeeds  after  her 
death  at  the  hands  of  so  eminent  a  Christian 
as  Lady  Amabel.''  I  daresay  she  isn't  so  bad 
after  all,  but  James  cannot  endure  that  kind 
of  religion.  The  wedding  is  to  come  off  in 
three  weeks,  at  Matlock,  and  Mr.  Pratt  says 
they  are  already  getting  the  Duke  into  train- 
ing, in  order  that  he  may  look  sober,  or  at 
least  not  too  drunk,  on  the  occasion.7 


THE    END. 
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Henrietta  Temple — Venetia — Coningsby — Sybil.        The     four     in     one 

volume,  as.  6d. 

GEORGE    ROUTLEDGE    AND    SONS,    LIMITED, 
LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  AND  NEW  YORK. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 

New  Christmas  Books 

DECEMBER  1893. 


CUILLAUME'S  NELUMBOS.  The  English  Edition  of  "La  Petite 
Collection  Guillaume."  Printed  at  the  Guillaume  Press,  Paris. 
With  Original  Illustrations.  32mo,  paper  cover,  2s.  ;  cloth, 
Nelumbo  Edition,  2s.  6d. ;  Vellum  Edition,  43. ;  Japan  paper,  IDS.  ; 
China  paper,  los. 

1.  A  Sentimental  Journey.    By  LAURENCE  STERNE. 

2.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.    By  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

3.  The  Gold-Bug.    By  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

4.  Paul  and  Virginia.    By  BERNARDIN  DE  ST.  PIERRE. 

Price  £3  16s. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  W.  H.  PRESCOTT'S  HISTO- 
RICAL WORKS,  in  12  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  Half  roan. 

Price  £1  15s. 

THE  LONGFORD  EDITION  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF  MARIA 
EDGEWORTH,  in  10  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  tops. 


THE  MIGNON  SHAKSPERE.  With  370  Illustrations  by  Sir  JOHN 
GILBERT,  R.A.,  and  Portrait?.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  6 
Volumes,  Cloth,  price  los.  6J.  ;  in  a  Box,  155.  ;  and  in  Paste 
Grain  Leather,  in  Box,  2is. 

Price  12s.  6d.  each. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev. 

[.  G.  WOOD.     With  500  Illustrations.     Imperial  8vo. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT'S  SHAKSPERE.    With  340  Illustrations  by 
Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A.     Imperial  8vo. 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE.    With  184  Illustration? 

by  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A.,  and  Twelve  Page  Plates  printed  in 

Colours. 
THE  COUNTESS  D'AULNOY'S  FAIRY  TALES.    Translated  by 

J.  K.  PLANCH^.     With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  GORDON 

and  Twelve  Page  Plates  printed  in  Colours. 


Price  6s.  each. 


THE  COMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  GILBERT  ARTOTT  1 
BECKETT.  With  Reproductions  of  the  200  Engravings  by  JOHN 
LEECH,  and  20  Page  Illustrations. 

SOMETHING  OCCURRED.    A  Humorous  Novel    By  B.  L.  FAR. 

JKON. 

'TWIXT    TWO    ETERNITIES.     By    Mrs.    RICHARD    KMGIII 

CAUSTON,  Author  of  "  Claudius." 
SIX-SHILLING  GIFT  BOOKS.  —NEW  VOLUMES  IN  NEW 

BINDINGS. 

A  Thousand  and  One  Gems  of  Poetry.    By  CHARLES 
MACKAY.     Gilt  edges. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.    Gilt  edges. 

Wood's  Illustrated  Natural  History.    Gilt  edges.     . 

Chivalry.     By  LEON  GAUTIER.     Gilt  edges. 

A  Popular  History  of  Science.    By  ROBERT  ROUTLEDGE, 

B.Sc.,F.C.S. 

Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 
Battles  of  the  British  Army.    Gilt  edges. 
Great  Sieges  of  History.    Gilt  edges. 
Great  Battles  of  the  British  Navy.    Gilt  edges 
Great  Commanders  of  Europe.    Gilt  edges. 

Warrior  Kings.     By  Lady  LAMB.     Gilt  edges. 

British  Heroes  in  Foreign  Wars.    Gilt  edges. 
Price  5s.  each. 


From  Charlemagne  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
"ith    numerous    Illustrations   and    12   Page 


WARRIOR  KINGS. 

By  Lady  LAMB. 
Plates. 
UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  AND  UNFREQUENTED  VALLEYS.  A 

Midsummer  Ramble  in  the  Dolomites.    By  Miss  A.  B.  EDWARDS. 
With  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

PERSONAL  RETROSPECTS   OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR.    By 
W.  H.  RUSSELL,  LL.D. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  POPULAR  POETS.    Demy  8vo,  cloth. 


Longfellow. 

Burns. 

Moore. 

Shakspere.     Edited   by 

CHARLES  KNIGHT. 
Shakspere.      Large-type 

Edition.     3  vols. 


A  Thousand  and  One  Gems 

of  English  Poetry. 
The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Bailey's  Festus. 
Byron. 

Schiller's  Poems  and  Plays. 
Whittier. 


Price  3s  6d.  each* 

Routledge's  Popular  Poets— Continued. 


Bryant. 
Willis. 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey.    Pope's  Translation. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

Longfellow's  Translation. 

Scott. 

Southey. 

Lowell. 


Holmes. 
Milton. 
Shelley. 
Hood. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 
Wordsworth. 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
British  Poets.  By  WILLIAM 

HOWITT. 


HISTORY  OF  A  SHIP  FROM  HER  CRADLE  TO  HER  GRAVE. 

With  many  Illustrations. 

SHIPWRECKS   AND   DISASTERS   AT   SEA.    By  W.  H.  G. 

KINGSTON.     With  180  Illustrations. 

ESCAPED  FROM  SIBERIA.     The  Adventures  of  Three  Distressed 
Fugitives.    By  HENRY  FRITH.     With  Illustrations. 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts  ;  and  Coloured  Plates. 

POPULAR  LIBRARY.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

The  Huguenots  in  France.    By  SAMUEL  SMILES,  LL.D. 
Montaigne's    Essays.      FLORIO'S    Translation.      Edited    by 
HENRY  MORLEY. 

Carlyle's  Lives  of  Schiller  and  Sterling. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK'S  HUNDRED  BOOKS. 

RECENT  VOLUMES. 

50.  Emerson's  Essays.    35.  6d. 

51.  The    Nibelungen   Lied.     Translated  by  A.  G.  FOSTER- 

BARHAM.     3^.  6d. 

52.  Selections  from  the  Speeches  and  Writings  of 

Edmund  Burke.    33.  6d. 

53.  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.    35.  6d. 

54.  Gulliver's  Travels.    By  DEAN  SWIFT.    2s.  6i 

55.  Aristotle's  Polities,    is.  6d. 

56.  Scott's  Poetical  Works.    33.  6d. 

57.  The  Arabian  Nights.    35.  6d. 

58.  Burns's  Poetical  Works.    2s.  6d. 

59.  The  Imitation  of  Christ.    THOMAS  1  KEMPIS.    2s. 

60.  Longfellow's  Dante.    2s.  6d. 


Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  "BAB  "BALLADS  AND  MORE   "BAB"  BALLADS. 

By  W.  S.  GILBERT.     With  Illustrations  by  the  Amhor.     Com- 
plete in  One  Volume.     Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth. 

PROFITABLE    POULTRY   KEEPING.    By    STEPHEN    BEALE. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Cloth. 

ALPHONSE     DAUDET'S     BOOKS.—  ILLUSTRATED     EDI- 
TION.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top. 

Tartarin  on   the   Alps.     With   150  Illustrations  by  Ross:, 
ARANDA,  MYRBACH,  MONTENARD,  and  others. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon.    120  Illustrations. 

Thirty  Years  of  Paris  and  of  My  Literary  Life.    120 

Illustrations. 

Recollections  of  a  Literary  Man.    illustrated  by  BIELEK, 

,  and  others. 


Artists'  Wives.    Illustrated  by  DE  BIELER,  MYRBACH,  and 
Rossi. 

•     Jack.     Translated  by  LAURA    ENSOR,  with    Illustrations    by 
MYRBACH. 

Kings  in  Exile.  Translated  by  LAURA  ENSOR  and  E.  BARLOW, 

Illustrated  by  BIELER,  CONCONI,  and  MYRBACH. 

Robert  Kelmont.    123  illustrations. 

Uniforr.t  with  DAUDET'S  Works. 

Madame  Chrysantheme.    By  PIERRE  LOTI.    199  Illustra- 
tions. 

HALF-CROWN  JUVENILE  BOOKS.-^W  VOLUMES. 
The  Little  Dowager.     By  Mrs.  SALE  BARKER. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Perambulator.    By  Mrs.  ADAMS- 
ACTON. 

Great  Cities  of  the  Ancient  World. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

The  Modern  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Paul  Gerrard  the  Cabin  Boy.    By  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 

The  Boyhood  of  Great  Men.    By  J.  G.  EDGAR, 

Footprints  of  Famous  Men.    By  J.  G.  EDGAR. 

History  for  Boys.    By  J.  G.  EDGAR. 

A  Simple  Story.    By  Mrs.  INCHBALD. 


Price  2s.  each. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  TWO-SHILLING  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

MEW  VOLUMES. 
Elsie  at  Ion.    By  MARTHA  FINLEY. 
Mildred's  New  Daughter.    By  MARTHA  FINLEY. 
Dashwood  Priory.    By  E.  J.  MAY. 

From   Cadet   to    Colonel.     By   Major-Gen.    Sir   THOMAS 
SEATON,  K.C.B. 

The  Golden  Rule.     Stories  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
The  Young  Marooners.    By  F.  R.  GOULDING. 
Marooner's  Island.    By  F.  R.  GOULDING. 
The  Prairie  Bird.    By  the  Hon.  C.  A.  MURRAY. 
Hollowdell  Grange.    By  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN. 
At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius.    By  A.  J.  EVANS-WILSON. 
Little  Women  and  Little  Women  Married. 
Dogs  and  their  Ways.    By  the  Rev.  C.  WILLIAMS. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SHAKSPERE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.    With 
Seventy-Two  Illustrations  by  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS.    (Books 

for  the  People).     Cloth. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  FLORIN  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUMES. 
The  Attache.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Clockmaker." 

The  Letter-Bag  of  the  Great  Western.    Ditto. 

Mary  of  Lorraine.    By  JAMES  GRANT. 

Lucy  Arden.    By  JAMES  GRANT. 

Stanley  Thorn.     By  the  Author  of  "  Valentine  Vox." 

A  Wife  to  Order.    By  F.  GERSTAECKER. 

The  Feathered  Arrow.    By  F.  GERSTAECKER. 

Each  for  Himself.    By  F.  GERSTAECKER. 

Cavendish.    By  W.  J.  N.  NEALE. 

The  Flying  Dutchman.    By  W.  J.  N.  NEALE. 

The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon.    By  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

The  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge.   By  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

The  Manchester  Rebels.    By  W.  H.  AINSVVORTH. 

Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

EIGHTEENPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS.— NEW  VOLUMES. 
The  Cherry  Stones.    By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  ADAMS. 
The  First  of  June.    By  the  Rev.  II.  C.  ADAMS. 
A  Hero.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
Hoodie.     By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hermy.    By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 
The  Boys  and  I.    By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 
The  School  Friends.    By  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 
Life  Of  Wellington.    By  C.  MACFARLANE. 


Price  Is.  Gd.  each. 

EIGHTEENPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS. -Continued. 
Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    By  C.  MACFARLANE. 
A  Silver  Key  to  a  Golden  Palace. 
Child-Life  on  the  Tide-Water.    By  F.  R.  GOULDING. 
Boy-Life  among  the  Cherokees.    By  F.  R.  GOULDING. 
Boy-Life  from  Home.    By  F.  R.  GOULDING. 
The  Crofton  Boys.    By  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 
Feats  on  the  Fiord.    By  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 
Settlers  at  Home.     By  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 
Snowdrop,  and  other  Stories.    By  Mrs.  MACKARNESS. 
Sweet  Violets,  and  other  Stories.    By  Mrs.  MACKARNESS, 
The  Woman  with  Two  Words.    By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
Electric  Lighting.     From  the  French  of  COUNT  DU  MONCEL. 
By  R.  ROUTLEDGE,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. 

Price  Is.  eacJi. 

DRAWING-ROOM  CONJURING.  By  Professor  HOFFMANN. 
THE  "MEN  OF  THE  TIME  "BIRTHDAY  BOOK.   i6mo.   Cloth. 
SPARKS  OF  WIT  AND  HUMOUR.    By  M.  QUAD. 

FARM  BALLADS.     By  WILL  CARLETON,  Author's  Illustrated  Edi- 
tion.    Demy  8vo,  paper  cover  (and  in  cloth,  is.  6d.). 

MRS.  RUNDELL'S  DOMESTIC  COOKERY. 
EVERY  BOY'S  LIBRARY,  —NEW  VOLUMES. 

Heroes  of  the  Workshop.    By  C.  L.  BRIGIITWELL. 

The  Pirate  of  the  Mediterranean. 

By  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 
Sandford  and  Merton. 

A  Hero.     By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

The  Little  Woodman.    By  Mrs.  SHERWOOD. 

Feats  on  the  Fiord.    By  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

Kaloolah.    By  W.  S.  MAYO. 

The  Settlers  at  Home.    By  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

Jamie.    By  E.  C.  PHILLIPS. 

Tony's  Cousins.    By  Miss  YEATMAN. 

Things  In-doors.     With  480  Illustrations. 

Things  Out-Of-DoorS.     With  470  Illustrations. 

Anecdotes  Of  Dogs.     By  the  Rev.  C.  WILLIAMS. 

Tales  of  Fairy  Land.    By  L.  TIECK. 

Harry  and  Lucy.    By  Miss  EDGEWORTH. 

Frank.    By  Miss  EDGEWORTH. 


Price  Is.  each. 

RUBY  SERIES.— AT?  JF  VOLUMES. 
Elsie  at  Viamede. 

Leila,  or  the  Island.    By  SARAH  TYTLER, 
Leila  in  England.    By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
Leila  at  Home.    By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
At  the  Merey  of  Tiberius.    By  A.  J.  EVANS-WILSON. 
The  Basket  of  Flowers. 
Easy  Poetry  for  Children. 
Rosamond.    By  MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 
Original  Poems.    By  JANE  and  ANN  TAYLOR. 

£ORLEY'S   UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY.    Re-Issue  in  is.  Volumes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  limp.     On  the  loth  and  25th  of  each  month. 

MASTER  JACK  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES.    In  fancy  covers 
is.     Profusely  Illustrated. 


The  Seaside  Book. 
Poems  and  Songs  for 
Young  People. 


Flowers  in  May. 
Toddles:  The  Story  of  a 
Baby. 


For  Very  Little  Folk. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

Cattle.  By  JAMES  SINCLAIR.  |  Sheep.    By  JAMES  SINCLAIR. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  POCKET  LIBRARY.-A^  JT  VOLUMES. 
The  London  Medical  Student.    By  ALBERT  SMITH. 
The  Essays  of  Elia.    By  CHARLES  LAMB. 
The  Last  Essays  of  Elia.    By  CHARLES  LAMB. 
Evangeline,  and  Miles  Standish.  By  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

THE  "OVAL"  SERIES.—  NEW  VOLUMES. 

Cricket.  By  W.  L.  MURDOCH.  |  Football.     By  C.  W.  ALCOCK. 
Golfing.    By  HORACE  HUTCHINSON. 

KATE  GREENAWAY'S  ALMANACK  FOR  1894.    (And  in  cloth, 
is.  6d.) 

Price  6d.  each. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  POCKET  LIBRARY.     Re-Issue  in  6d.  Volumes. 
i6mo,  in  a  neat  paper  cover,  cut  edges. 

THE  PANSY   BOOKS.     Re-issue  in  6d.  Volumes.     Crown  8vo, 
in  picture  cover,  cut  edges. 

1.  Eighty-Seven  (Copyright). 

2.  Echoing  and  Re-Echoing1. 


BOUTLEDGE'S 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  LIBRARY. 

MESSRS.  GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS  beg 
to  announce  that  under  the  above  title  they  are 
about  to  issue 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  OP  THE 

BEST  KNOWN  COPYRIGHTS  NON-COPYRIGHT  NOVELS 

in  the  English  Language,  well  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  with  gilt 
tops. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  READY  i- 

1.  THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.     By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

2.  VANITY  FAIR.     By  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

3.  ALTON  LOCKE.     By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

4.  HARRY  LORREQUER.     By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

5.  THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS. 

By  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

6.  THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

By  Bev.  R.  H.  BARHAM. 

7.  THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS, 

By  J.  F.  COOPER. 

8.  CHARLES  O'MALLEY.     By  CHARLES  LEVER. 

9.  SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.     By' CHARLES  DICKENS. 

10.  SHIRLEY.     By  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

11.  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

12.  GUY  LIVINGSTONE.     By  G.  A.  LAWRENCE. 


ROUTLEDGE'S 

FLORIN     NOVELS. 

260  VOLUMES. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  2s.  each. 


AINSWORTH,  W.  H. 

The  Tower  of  London. 
Old  St.  Paul's. 
Windsor  Castle. 
Miser's  Daughter. 
St'ar  Chamber. 
Rookwood. 
St.  James'. 
Flitch  of  Bacon. 
Guy  Fawkes. 
Lancashire  Witches. 
Crichton. 
Jack  Sheppard. 
Spendthrift. 
Boscobel. 

Ovingdean  Grange. 
Mervyn  Clitheroe. 
Auriol. 

Preston  Fight. 
Stanley  Brereton. 
Beau  Nash. 

AUSTEN,  Jane. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 
Sense  and  Sensibility. 
Mansfield  Park. 
Emma. 

Northanger  Abbey,   and    Per- 
suasion. 

COCKTON,  Henry 

Valentine  Vox. 
Sylvester  Sound. 
Stanley  Thorn. 


COOPER,  Fenimore. 

The  Deerslayer. 

The  Pathfinder. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

The  Pioneers. 

The  Prairie. 

The  Red  Rover. 

The  Pilot. 

The  Two  Admirals. 

The  Waterwitch, 

The  Spy. 

The  Sea  Lions. 

Miles  Wallingford. 

Lionel  Lincoln. 

The  Headsman. 

Homeward  Bound. 

The  Crater  ;  or,  Vulcan's  Pe*k. 

Wing  and  Wing. 

Jack  Tier. 

Satanstoe. 

The  Chainbearer. 

The  Red  Skins. 

The  Heidenmauer. 

Precaution. 

The  Monikins. 

The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish 

The  Ways  of  the  Hour. 

Mercedes  of  Castile. 

Afloat  and  Ashore. 

Wyandotte. 

Home  as  Found. 

Oak  Openings. 

The  Bravo. 


FLORIN  NOVELS,  Cloth 
DICKENS,  Charles. 

Sketches  by  "Boz." 

Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Barnaby  Rudge. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Dombey  and  Son. 

Grimaldi  the  Clown,  with 
CRUIKSHANK'S  Illustrations. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Pickwick  Papers. 

David  Copperfield.  (Copy- 
right.) 

Pictures  from  Italy  and 
American  Notes. 

Christmas  Books. 

DUMAS,  Alexandre. 

The  Three  Musketeers, 
Twenty  Years  After. 
Monte  Cristo. 
Marguerite  de  Valois. 
Chicot,  the  Jester. 
Forty-five  Guardsmen. 
Taking  the  Bastile. 
The  Queen's  Necklace. 
The  Conspirators. 
The  Regent's  Daughter. 
Memoirs  of  a  Physician. 
The  Countess  de  Charny. 
The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne, 
Vol.   i. 
: —   Vol.  2. 

FERRIER,  Miss. 

Marriage. 

The  Inheritance. 

Destiny. 

FIELDING,  Henry 

Tom  Jones. 
Joseph  Andrews. 
Amelia. 


-continued. 
GRANT,  James. 

The  Romance  of  War. 

The  Aide  de  Camp. 

The  Scottish  Cavalier. 

Bothwell. 

Philip  Rollo. 

Legends  of  the  Black  Watcl 

Jane  Seton. 

The  Yellow  Frigate. 

Mary  of  Lorraine. 

HALIBURTON,  Justice. 
The  Clockmaker. 
The  Attach^. 
The  Letter  Bag  of  the  Grei 
Western. 

KINGS  LEY,  Charles. 
Alton  Locke. 
Yeast. 

LAWRENCE,  George. 
Guy  Livingstone. 
Sword  and  Gown. 
Barren  Honour. 

LEVER,  Charles. 
Harry  Lorrequer. 
Charles  O'Malley. 
Jack  Hinton. 
Arthur  O'Leary. 
Con  Cregan. 
Horace  Templeton. 

LOVER,  Samuel. 
Handy  Andy. 
Rory  O'More. 

L  YTTON,  Lord. 

Author's  Copyright  Revised  Editions 
containing  Prefaces  to  be  found  in  no  other 
Edition. 

Pelham. 

Paul  Clifford. 

Eugene  Aram. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

Rienzi. 

Ernest  Maltravers. 

Alice;  or,  The  Mysteries. 


FLORIN  NOVELS,  Cloth— continued. 


LYTTON,  Lord— continued. 
Night  and  Morning. 
Disowned. 
Devereux. 
Godolphin. 
Last  of  the  Barons. 
Leila;  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine. 
Falkland  ;  Zicci. 
Zanoni. 
The  Caxtons. 
Harcld. 
Lucretia. 

The  Coming  Race. 
A  Strange  Story. 
Kenelm  Chillingly. 
Pausanias :  and  The  Haunted 

and  the  Haunters. 
My  Novel,  Vol.  i. 

Vol.  2. 

What  will  He  Do  with  It?  Vol.  i 

Vol.  2. 

The  Parisians,  Vol.  i. 

: Vol.  2. 

MARRY  AT,  Captain. 
Frank  Mildmay. 
Midshipman  Easy 
Phantom  Ship. 
Peter  Simple. 
The  King's  Own. 
Newton  Forster. 
Jacob  Faithful. 
The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales. 
Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father. 
Dog  Fiend. 
Poacher. 
Percival  Keene. 
Monsieur  Violet. 
Rattlin,  the  Reefer. 
Valerie. 

Pirate;  Three  Cutters. 
Poor  Jack. 
Masterman  Ready. 
Olla  Podrida. 
Settlers  in  Canada. 
The    Mission;    or,    Scenes    in 
Africa. 


MARRYAT,  Captain  —  continued. 
The  Privateersman. 
Children  of  the  New  Forest 
The  Little  Savage. 

NEALE,   W.  J.  N. 

The  Pride  of  the  Mess. 

PORTER,  fane. 

The  Scottish  Chiefs. 
The  Pastor's  Fireside. 

RADCLIFFE,  Mrs. 

The  Romance  of  the  Forest 
The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 


y  Captain  Mayne. 

The  Scalp  Hunters. 
The  Rifle  Rangers. 
The  War  Trail. 
The  White  Chief. 
The  Quadroon. 
The  White  Gauntlet. 
Lost  Lenore. 
The  Hunter's  Feast. 
The  Boy  Slaves. 
The  ClifT  Climbers. 
The  Giraffe  Hunters. 
The  Ocean  Waifs. 
The  Half  Blood. 
The  Wild  Huntress. 
The  Tiger  Hunter. 
The  White  Squaw. 
The  Headless  Horseman 
The  Guerilla  Chief. 
The  Maroon. 
Wood  Rangers. 
The  Desert  Home. 
The  Bush  Boys. 
The  Plant  Hunters. 
The  Boy  Hunters. 

RICHARDSON,  Samuel 

Clarissa  Harlowe 

Pamela. 

Sir  Charles  Grandison 


FLORIN  NOVELS,  Cloth 

SCOTT,  Michael. 

Tom  Cringle's  Log. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Midge." 

SCOTT,  Sir  Walter. 

With  Steel  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume. 

Waverley. 

Guy  Mannering. 

Old  Mortality. 

Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Rob  Roy. 

Ivanhoe. 

The  Antiquary. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

Black  Dwarf,  and  Legend  of 

Montrose. 
The  Monastery. 
The  Abbot. 
Kenllworth. 
The  Pirate. 
Fortunes  of  Nigsl. 
Peveril  of  the  Peak. 
Quentin  Durward. 
St.  Ronan's  Well. 
Redgauntlet. 
Betrothed,      and        Highland 

Widow. 
The      Talisman,      and     Two 

Drovers. 
Woodstock. 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
Anne  of  Geierstein. 
Count  Robert  of  Paris 
The  Surgeon's  Daughter. 

SMOLLETT. 

Roderick  Random. 
Humphry  Clinker. 
Peregrine  Pickle. 


Eugene. 
Wandering  Jew. 
Mysteries  of  Paris. 


-continued. 
THACKERAY,   W.  M. 

Vanity  Fair. 
Pendennis. 

WARREN,  Samuel. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year. 
The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician. 

YATES,  Edmund. 

Nobody's  Fortune. 
Black  Sheep. 
Kissing  the  Rod. 

BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Gideon  Giles  the  Roper. 

THOMAS  MILLER. 
The  Prairie  Bird. 

Hon.  C.  A.  MURRAY. 
Humorous  American  Gems. 
Arthur  Bonnicastle. 

J.  G.  HOLLAND. 

Marjorie  Daw.    T.  B.ALDRICH. 
Nick  of  the  Woods. 
Salathiel.  Dr.  CROLY. 

Jane  Eyre. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 
Land  and  Sea  Tales. 

"THE  OLD  SAILOR." 
The  Green  Hand.  G.  CUPPLES. 
Elsie  Venner.  O.  W.  HOLMES. 
Shirley.  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 
The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life. 
HENRY  MAYHKW. 
The  Night  Side  of  Nature. 

Mrs.  CROWE. 

Wuthering  Heights,  and  Agnes 
Grey.         E.  &  A.  BRONTE. 
Whitefriars. 
The  Family  Feud. 

THOMAS  COOPER. 
Mr.  Led  bury.  ALBERT  SMITH. 
The  Scarlet  Letter. 

NATHAN.IEL  HAWTHORNE. 
Mary  Barton.    MRS.  GASKELL. 


GEORGE   ROUTLEDGE   AND    SONS,    LIMITED, 

LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  AND  NEW  YORK 


ROUTLEDGE'S 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

Crown  %vo,  Cloth,  2/-  each.     Croum  %vo,  Paper  Covers,  1/6  each. 

Macaulay's  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Complete  Edition.  924  pages. 
The  Spectator.  Complete  Edition,  reproducing  the  original  text.  Edited  by  Profc 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution.  Complete  Edition.  [H.  MORLEY.  944  pages. 

—  Sartor  Resartus,  Heroes,  and  Hero  Worship,  Past  and  Present. 

—  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches.  & 
Carieton's  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.     Complete  Edition. 
Anne  Bowman's  New  Cookery  Book.     635  pages.     (Cloth  limp,  is.) 
Cmden's  Concordance  to  the  0]d  and  New  Testaments. 

Wise  Sayings  of  the  Great  and  Good. 
Book  of  Humour,  Wit,  and  Wisdom. 

Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs.     Abridged  from  Milner's  Large  Edition. 
Robinson  Crusoe.    With  52  Plates  by  J.  D.  WATSON. 
Gulliver's  Travels  into  several  Remote  Regions  of  the  World.    SWIFT. 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 
Adventures  of  Don  Quixote.    JARVIS'S  Translation. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
Josephus.    Translated  by  WHISTON. 
Book  of  Epigrams.    W.  D.  ADAMS. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Edited  by  GEORGE  OFFOR. 
Life  of  Napoleon.    CHARLES  MACFARLANE. 
Curiosities  of  Literature.    ISAAC  D' ISRAELI. 
Amenities  of  Literature.  Do. 

Miscellanies  of  Literature.  Do. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.     (Centenary  Edition.) 
The  Orbs  of  Heaven.     O.  M.  MITCHELL. 
Bogatzky's  Golden  Treasury. 
The  Breakfast  Table  Series.     By  O.  W.  HOLMES. 
.aisop's  Fables.     Illustrated  by  HARRISON  WEIR. 
Milman's  History  of  the  Jews. 
Lord  Lytton's  Pamphlets  and  Sketches. 
The  Waverley  Anecdotes. 
Lord  Lytton's  England  and  the  ErgHsh. 
Rabelais'  Works.     Edited  by  HKNRY  MORLEY. 

Prescott's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    3  vols. 
—  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.     3  vols. 

—  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    3  vols. 

—  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.    3  vols. 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.    2  vols. 


—  Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 


The  Pickwick  Papers.    By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.    By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Popular  Astronomy.     By  O.  M.  MITCHELL. 

Plutarch's  Lives.     LANGHORNE'S  Translation. 

Emerson's  Works.     640  pages. 

Longfellow's  Prose  Works. 

Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X.     2  vols. 

Goldsmith's  Complete  Works 

Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

De  Foe's  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler. 

The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias. 

Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.    3  vols. 

Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  1807-1814.    3  vols. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborna.     Edited  by  Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Charles  Lamb's  Complete  Works. 

Crabb's  English  Synonyms  Explained.    640  pages. 

Stow's  Survey  of  London. 

Macaulay's  Miscellaneous  Writings. 


ROUTLEDGE'S 

POETS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

52    VOLUMES. 

Crown  %vo,  Cloth,  2]-  each.     Crown  8zw,  Paper  Covers  ^  1/6  each. 


Shakspere.    Edited  by  CHARLES  KNIGHT,  with  Portrait  and  63  page  plates  by  Sir 

JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A.     832  pages. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.     Complete  Edition,  with  126  Copyright  Poems. 
Scott's  Poetical  Works.    640  pages. 
Byron's  Poetical  Works.    752  pages. 
Burns's  Poetical  Works.    512  pages. 
The  Ingoldsby  Legends.     512  pages,  with  22  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  CRUIK 

SHANK  and  LEECH. 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     POPE'S  Translation. 
Moore's  Poetical  Works.     With  Memoir  by  CHARLES  KENT. 
Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works. 
Mrs.  Hemans'  Poetical  Works. 

Hood's  Poetical  Works,  Serious  and  Comic.    528  pagps. 
Shelley's  Poetical  Works.     With  Memoir  by  W.  B.  SCOTT. 
Shakspere  Gems :  Extracts,  specially  designed  for  Youth. 
Cowper's  Poetical  Works. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works.     From  the  Text  of  Dr  NEWTON. 
Sacred  Poems  :  Devotional  and  Moral. 
Choice  Poems  and  Lyrics.     Beautiful  pieces  from  130  Poets. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 
Book  of  British  Ballads.    Edited  by  S.  C.  HALL. 
Holmes's  Poetical  Works. 
Lowell  s  Poetical  Works. 
Willis's  Poetical  Works. 

Marlowe's  Faustus  and  Goethe's  Faust.     Complete. 
Poems.     By  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 
Doubtful  Plays  of  Shakspeare.    Edited  by  HAZLITT. 
Byron's  Don  Juan. 
Lord  Lytton's  King  Arthur. 

The  New  Timon. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy.     LONGFELLOW'S  Translation  with  Notes. 

Whittier's  Poetical  Works. 

Bryant's  Poetical  Works. 

Campbell's  Poetical  Works. 

Coleridge's  Poetical  Works. 

Dodd  s  Beauties  of  Shakspeare. 

Herbert's  Poetical  Works. 

Keats'  Poetical  Works. 

Poe's  Poetical  Works. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works. 

Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works. 

Schiller  and  Horace.    Translated  by  LORD  LYTTON 

Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

Keble's  The  Christian  Year. 

Virgil's  .ffineid.     Translated  by  DRYDEN. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

Herrick's  Poems. 

Comic  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 

Dry  den's  Poetical  Works. 

Southey's  Poetical  Works. 

The  Book  of  Familiar  Quotations. 

Poets'  Corner:  A  Manual  for  Students  in  English  Poetry, 

Sheridan  Knowles'  Dramatic  Works. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  TWO-SHILLING  REWARD  BOOKS. 

132    VOI.PMES. 

In  Crown  &vo,  Cloth,  LANDSCAPE  Design  in  Colours. 

.-BOO3E21S 

Heroes  of  the  Workshop, 

Extraordinary  Men.    W .  RUSSELL. 

Gidliver's  Travels.     Daan  SWIFT. 

Capt.  Cook's  Voyages.     C.  R.  Low. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Grimm's  (Brothers)  Fairy  Tales. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    >COTT. 

The  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 4co  Illus.  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  52  Illustrations  by 
J.i).  WATSON. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.  95  Illustrations. 

Sandford  and  Merton.    60  Illustrations. 

Evenings  at  Home.  Dr.  AiKiNandMrs. 
BARBAULD. 

Don  Quixote  for  Boys. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 
Shipwreck.  JANE  PORTER. 


Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.      With 
Illustrations  by  j.  D.  WATSON. 

The  Arabian  Nights.  Hon.  Mrs.  SUGDEN 

Manyat's  Children  of  the  New  Forest. 

Marryat's  Little  Savage. 

Robin  Hood's  Adventures. 

Famous  Ships.     W.  H.  D.  ADAMS. 

The   Flower   of  Christian    Chivalry. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  LLOYD. 

^Esop's  Fables.    114  Plates  by  HARRISON 
WEIR. 

Masterman  Ready.  Captain  MARRYAT. 

Eminent  Soldiers. 

W.  H.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

Eminent  Sailors.  Ditto. 

Digby  Heathcote.  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 

Edgar  Clifton.     E.  J.  MAY. 

Louis'  School-days.    E.  }.  MAY. 


BOOKS 

BY  GRACE  AGUILAR. 

Women  of  Israel. 

Home  Influence. 

The  Mother's  Recompense.     Sequel  to 

"Home  Influence." 
The  Vale  of  Cedars. 
Woman's  Friendship. 
Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies. 

BY  MISS    WETHERELL. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

Melbourne  House. 

Queechy. 

Ellen  Montgomery's  Bookshelf.  Com- 
prising Mr.  RUTHERFORD'S  CHIL- 
DREN, CASPER,  and  THE  CHRIST- 
MAS STOCKING. 

The  Two  School  Girls,  and  other  Tales, 
Illustrating  the  Beatitudes. 

The  Old  Helmet. 

Sceptres  and  Crowns,  and  The  Flag  of 
Truce.  In  i  volume. 

The  Glen  Luna  Family. 

BY  A.  /.  E.    WILSON. 

Beulah. 

Vashti ;  or,  Until  Death  us  do  Part. 

St.  Elmo ;  or,  Saved  at  Last. 

Infelice. 

Macaria ;  or,  Altars  of  Sacrifice. 

Inez  :  A  Tale  of  the  Alamo. 

At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius. 


qtzxtraS. 

BY  MRS.    WHITNEY. 
I   Patience  Strong. 
The  Gay  worthy  s. 
Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood. 
A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life. 

BY  MISS  EDGE  WORTH. 
!   Popular  Tales.        Parent's  Assistant. 
Moral  Tales.  Early  Lessons. 


The  Lamplighter.     Miss  CUMMINS. 
Stepping  Heavenward,  and  Aunt  Jane's 

Hero,     E.  PRENTISS. 
The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David. 

Rev.  J.  H.  INGRAHAM. 
The  Pillar  of  Fire.    "        Ditto. 
The  Throne  of  David.        Ditto. 
Uncle    Tom's    Cabin.      Mrs.    STOWE. 

With  Preface  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Naomi;  or,  The  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  WEBB. 

Life  of  Queen  Victoria.  BARNETT  SMITH 
Barriers  Burned  Away.     E.  P.  ROE. 
Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr.      Ditto. 
What  Can  She  Do  ?  Ditto. 

Extraordinary  Women.    RUSSELL. 
Eda  Morton.     M.  M.  BELL. 
The  Doctor's  Little  Daughter.    ELIZA 

METEYARD. 

Children  of  Blessing.    Miss  CROFT. 
Carol's  Little  Daughter. 
The  Gates  Ajar.    E.  S.  PHELPS. 
Alone.     MARION  HARLAND. 
;  Helen  Mordaunt.    Mrs.  WEBB. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  TWO-SHILLING  REWARD  BOOKS. 


OOKS. 

SUITABLE  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 


Four  Girls  at  Chautauqua. 

Little  Fishers  and  their  Nets. 

Three  People. 

Echoing  and  Re-Echoing. 

Christie's  Christmas 

Divers  Women. 

Spun  from  Fact. 

The  Chautauqua  Girls  at  Home. 

The  Pocket  Measure. 

Julia  Ried. 

Wise  and  Otherwise. 

The  King's  Daughter. 

Links  in  Rebecca's  Life. 

Interrupted. 

The  Master  Hand. 

An  Endless  Chain. 


Ester  Ried. 

Ester  Ried  yet  Speaking. 

The  Man  of  the  House. 

Ruth  Erskine's  Crosses. 

Household  Puzzles. 

Mabel  Wynn ;  or,  Those  Boys. 

Modern  Prophets. 

The  Randolphs. 

Mrs.  Solomon  Smith  Looking  On. 

From  Different  Standpoints. 

A  New  Graft  on  the  Family  Tree. 

Pro  flies. 

Sidney  Martin's  Christmas. 

Tip  Lewis  and  His  Lamp. 

Eighty-Seven. 


B Y  MARTHA  F1NLE Y. 

A    SERIES   OF    BOOKS    FOR   GIRLS,    SUITABLE    FOR    SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  PRIZES. 


Elsie  Dinsmore. 

Elsie's  Holidays  at  Roselands. 

Elsie's  Girlhood. 

Elsie's  Womanhood. 

Elsie's  Motherhood. 

Elsie's  Children. 

Elsie's  Widowhood. 

Grandmother  Elsie. 


Elsie's  New  Relations. 
Elsie  at  Nantucket. 
The  Two  Elsies. 
Elsie's  Kith  and  Kin. 
Elsie's  Friends  at  Woodburn. 
Christmas  at  Grandma  Elsie's. 
Elsie  and  the  Raymonds. 
Elsie  Yachting. 
Elsie's  Vacation. 


Elsie  at  Viamede. 


THE    IVEII^IDX&XIJD    SOOE51S. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR     OF    THE    "ELSIE"    BOOKS. 
A  NEW  SERIES  OF  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Mildred's  Married  Life. 
Mildred  at  Home. 
Mildred's  Boys  and  Girls. 


Mildred  Keith. 
Mildred  and  Elsie. 
Mildred  at  Roselands. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  SONS,  LIMITED, 

LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  AND  NEW  YORK 


Routledge's  Books  for  the  Country. 

\  

• 

With  PLATES  PRINTED  IN  COLOURS,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  3s.  Qd.  each. 

i.  Wood's  (Rev.  J.  Q-.)  Common  Objects  of  the  Seashore.    Illustrations 
I         by  G.  B.  S-OWERBY.     izth  Edition. 

i.  Wood's  (Rev.  J.  GK)  Common  Objects  of  the  Country.     150  Illus- 
trations by  CO-LEMAN.     1 4th  Edition. 

3.  Our  Woodlands,  Heaths,  and   Hedges.    By  W.  S.  COLEMAN.    4th 

Edition. 

4.  Moore's  British  Ferns  and  Allied  Plants.    ioth  Edition. 

5.  Coleman's  British  Butterflies.    200  Figures.    i6th  Edition. 

6.  Atkinson's  British  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests.    i8th  Edition. 

7.  Wild  Flowers  :  Where  to  Find  and  How  to  Know  Them.     SPENCER  THOMSON. 

22nd  Edition. 

9.  Haunts  of  the  Wild  Flowers.    By  ANNE  PRATT.    3rd  Edition. 
ix.  Wood's  (Rev.   J.   G.)  Fresh  and   Salt- Water  Aquarium.     2nd 

Edition. 
12.  Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Common  British  Moths.     100  Illustrations  by 

E.  SMITH,  T.  W.  WOOD,  and  W.  S.  COLEMAN.     8th  Edition. 
X3-  Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Common  British  Beetles.     100  Illustrations  by 

E.  SMITH  and  T.  W.  WOOD.     2nd  Edition. 
18.  Roses  and  their  Culture.    By  W.  D.  PRIOR.    2nd  Edition. 


With  Plain  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Qs.  Qd.  eac7i. 
10.  The  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden. 
14.  Cage  and  Singing-  Birds.    2nd  Edition. 

22.  Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Our  Garden  Friends  and  Foes.     With 

than  200  Woodcuts  and  full-page  Plates.     2nd  Edition. 

23.  Profitable  Poultry.     By  E.  J.  BE  ALE.     and  Edition. 

24.  The  Harvest  Companion.     By  THOMAS  JARVIS.    3rd  Edition. 
26.  The  Book  of  the  Pike.     By  H.  C.  PENNELL. 

28.  Our  Dogs  and  their  Diseases.    By  GEORGE  HEATLEY,  M.R.C.V.S. 


In  Paper  Boards,  price  2s.  each. 

25.  The  Rat,  with  Anecdotes.     By  UNCLE  JAMES.     2nd  Edition. 
30.  Wild  Flowers  :  Where  to  Find  and  How  to  Know  Them.     SPENCER  THOMSON. 
33.  Haunts  of  the  Wild  Flowers.    By  ANNE  PRATT.    4th  Edition. 
36.  Horse  Taming.     By  W.  S.  RAREY.    i3th  Edition. 

50.  Our  Native  Song  Birds.    By  J.  G.  BARNESBY. 

51.  Our    Farm   of   Four  Acres,    and  How  We   Managed  It.     6th 

Edition. 

67.  Roses  and  their  Culture.    By  W.  D.  PRIOR. 
«8.  Hardy  Shrubs.    By  W.  D.  PRIOR. 
71.  British  Timber  Trees.     By  BLENKARN. 

76.  Standard  of  Excellence  i  i  Exhibition  Poultry.   W.  B.  TEGETMEIEK* 
84.  Profitable  Poultry.    By  L.  J.  BEALE. 


In  Paper  Boards,  price  \s.  Qd.  each. 

26.  DogSt    their  Management    in    Health  and    Disease.      By  EDWARD    MEYHEW. 

M.R.C.V.S.     With  Illustrations.     23rd  Edition. 

72.  Scientific  Farming  made  Easy.    By  T.  C.  FLETCHER.    2nd  Edition. 
74.  Mushroom  Culture.    By  W.  ROBINSON. 
77.  Asparagus  Culture.    By  JAS.  BARNES  and  WILLIAM  ROBINSON. 


Routledge's  Books  for  the  Country. 

In  Pafer  Boards,  price  Is.  each. 

2.  Pigeons  and  Babbits.     By  E.   S.   DELAMER.      Illustrated  by 
H.  WKIR.     26th  Edition. 

5.  Flax   and   Hemp  :    Their  Culture  and   Manipulation.     By  DE« 

LAMER.     With  Plates. 

6.  The  Poultry  Yard.     By  E.   WATTS.     Illustrated  by  H.  WEIR. 

35th  Edition. 

8.  Cattle.     I3th  Edition. 

10.  The  Horse.     By  CECIL.     Illustrated  by  WELLS.     28th  Edition. 
n.   Bees  :  Their  Habits  and  Management.    Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,   igth  Ed. 

14.  The  Kitchen  Garden.     By  E.  S.  DELAMER.     28th  Edition. 

15.  The  Flower  Garden.     By  E.  S.  DELAMER.     23rd  Edition. 

18.  Common  Objects  of  the  Seashore.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD. 

I9th  Edition. 

19.  Common  Objects  of  the  Country.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD. 

19th  Edition. 

21.  Our  Woodlands,  Heaths,  and  Hedges.    By  W.  S.  COLE.MAN. 

7th  Edition. 

22.  British  Ferns.     By  THOMAS  MOORE,   F.L.S.      Illustrated  with 

Coloured  Plates.     2ist  Edition. 

23.  Favourite  Flowers :  How  to  Grow  Them.     By  A.  G.  SUTTON, 

F.H.S.     loth  Edition. 

24.  British  Butterflies.     By  COLEMAN.     13111  Edition. 

27.  Hints  and  Facts  for  Farmers.     By  R.  SCOTT  BURN.    5th  Edit. 

28.  British  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests.    By  Rev.  J.  C.  ATKINSON. 

I3th  Edition. 

32.  A  Field  Full  of  Wonders.     By  C.  S.  CHELTNAM.    2nd  Edition. 
35.  Food,  Feeding,  and  Manure.     By  SIBSON.    2nd  Edition. 
37.  The   Pig :    How  to  Choose,   Breed,   Rear,   Keep,  and  Cure.      By 

S.  SIDNEY.     I5th  Edition. 
41.  The  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Aquarium.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

WOOD.     6th  Edition. 

44.  British  Moths.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD.     8th  Edition. 

45.  Window  Gardening  for  Town  and  Country.     By  ANDREW 

MEIKLE.     71..  Edition. 

54..  The  Cottage  Garden.     By  A.  MEIKLE.    2nd  Edition. 
60.  The  Domestic  Cat.     By  Dr.  GORDON  STABLES.    2nd  Edition. 
63.  The  Canary.     By  J.  G.  BARNESBY.     9th  Edition. 

78.  Town  Gardening.     By  B.  C.  RAVENSCROFT. 

79.  Fruit  Culture  for  Profit.      By  E.  HOBDAY. 

80.  The  Potato  in  Farm  and  Garden.     By  R.  FREMLT*. 

81.  The  Apple  in  Orchard  and  Garden.     By  JAMES  GROOM. 

82.  The  London  Market  Gardens.     By  C.  W.  SHAW. 

83.  The  Grape  Vine,  its  Propagation  and  Culture.    By  JOHN  SIMPSON. 

85.  Cage  Birds.     By  BECHSTEIN  and  BARNESBY. 

86.  Singing  Birds.    By  BECHSTEIN  and  BARNESBY. 


SHILLING  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 


Cloth  Gilt,  with  Illustrations. 


BY  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 
The  Crofton  Boys. 
Feats  on  the  Fiord. 
Settlers  at  Home. 

By  CHARLES  &  MARY  LAMB. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  ist 
Series.  With  ic  lllusts.  by 
Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare,  2nd 
Series.  With  10  lllusts.  by 
Sir  JOHN  GILBERT. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School. 

By  Mrs.  SHERWOOD. 

The  Little  Woodman   and  His 

Dog.     With  45  Illustrations. 
Susan  Gray. 

By  Mrs.  T.  GELDART. 
Daily  Thoughts  for  a  Child. 


By  Miss  EDGE  WORTH, 
Frank. 
Rosamond. 
Harry  and  Lucy. 


The  Story  of  the  Robins. 

Mrs.  TRIMMER. 

Annals  of  the  Poor. 

Rev.  L.  RICHMOND. 
Keeper's  Travels  in  Search  of 

his  Master. 
The  Basket  of  Flowers. 


Mungo  Park's  Travels. 
Livingstone's  Travels. 

Sindbad   the  Sailor.     With  40 
Illustrations. 

Robin    Hood    and    his    Merry 
Foresters.  STEPHEN  PERCY, 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Accidents  of  Childhood. 

Lessons  for  Children. 

Mrs.  BARBAULD. 

Paul  and  Virginia.  1         ST. 
Indian  Cottage.        /     PIERRE. 
Games  of  Skill  and  Conjuring. 

The      Young      Angler,       Pet 
Animals  and  Birds. 

Games  and  Sports  for  Young 
Boys. 

Athletic  Games  and  Snorts, 
Scientific  Amusemems. 

A  Field  Full  of  Wonders. 

C.  S.  CHELTNAM. 

Bob,    the     Spotted     Terrier. 

Illustrated  by  HARRISON  WEIR. 

Things     Indoors.       With    240 

Illustrations. 

Things    Indoors.       2nd    Series. 
With  240  Illustrations. 

Things    Out  of  Doors.     With 

240  Illustrations. 

Things    Out    of   Doors.      2nd 

Series.    With  240  Illustrations. 

Elsie's  Pets. 
Fred  in  a  Fix. 
The  Old  Ruin. 
Prince  Cheri. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  SONS,  LIMITED. 

LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  &  NEW  YORK. 


EVERY  BOY'S  LIBRARY.  Is.  each. 

Crown  %vo,  Cloth. 


Bvthe  Rev.  H.  C.  ADAMS,  M.A. 
The  Boy  Cavaliers. 
Friend  or  Foe? 
The  Doctor's  Birthday.  \ 
Walter's  Friend.    Sequel.  ) 
TheOriginal  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Stories  for  Sundays,    ist  Series. 

2nd  Series. 

The  Chief  of  the  School. ) 
The  Lost  Rifle.  Sequel.  ] 
Arthur's  Champion. 

By  CAPTAIN  MARRY  AT. 
Masterman    Ready. 
Poor  Jack. 
The    Pirate,    and    the    Three 

Cutters. 

Settlers  in  Canada. 
The  Privateersman. 
The  Mission  :  Scenes  in  Africa. 

By  MARIA  HACK. 
In  Land  and   Ice  Deserts. 
Travels  in  Hot  and  Cold  Lands. 

By  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 
Australian  Adventures. 
The  Albatross :  A  Tale  of  the 

Sea. 

Adventures  in  Africa. 
Arctic  Adventures. 
Adventures  in   India. 
Adventures  in  the  Far  West. 
Kidnapping;  in  the   Pacific. 
Roger  KyfFin's  Ward. 


By  Mrs.  EILOART. 

Ernie  Elton,  the  Lazy  Boy. 
Ernie  Elton  at  School. 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

The  Wonder  Book 
Tanglewood  Tales. 


Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  ALDRICH. 
Being  a  Boy.  C.  D.  WARNER. 
Life  of  Nelson.  SOUTHEY. 

Do.  ALLEN. 

/Esop's  Fables.     50  Illustrations 

by  HARRISON  WEIR. 
Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

Complete.  LAMB. 

Robinson   Crusoe. 
Swiss  Family   Robinson. 
General  Gordon.       A.  FORBES. 
Holiday  Camp. 

ST.  JOHN  CORBETT. 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

R.  H.  DANA. 
The  Pride  of  the  Mess. 

NELSON  NEALE. 
A  Sailor's  Adventures. 

GERSTAECKER. 

The  Pirates  of  the  Mississippi. 
GERSTAECKER. 
The  Peasant  and  the  Prince. 

Miss  MARTINEAU. 


BOOKS  by  JULES  VERNE.  Is.  each. 

Cloth. 


English  at  the  North  Pole. 
Field  of  Ice.     Sequel. 
Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 
A  Journey  to  the    Centre  of 

the  Earth. 
Twenty     Thousand      Leagues 

under  the  Sea.     Part  i. 

Part  2. 

A  Floating  City.  \In  I 

The  Blockade   Runners.  /  vol. 
From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon. 


Three  Englishmen  and  Three 

Russians. 
Round    the    World   in    Eighty 

Days. 
The  Fur  Country.     Part  i. 

Part  2. 

Voyage  Round  the  World. 

1.  South  America. 

2.  Australia. 

3.  New  Zealand, 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  SONS,  LIMITED, 

LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  &  NEW  YO  <K. 


THE  PANSY  BOOKS.    Is.  each. 

Crown  8v0,   Cloth. 
(Suitable  for  Sunday  School  Prizes.} 


1.  Four  Girls  at  Chautauqua. 

2.  Little  Fishers  and  their  Nets 

3.  Three  People. 

4.  Echoing  and  Re-echoing. 

5.  Christie's  Christmas. 

6.  Divers  Women. 

7.  Spun  from  Fact. 

8.  The    Chautauqua    Girls  at 

Home.     Sequel  to  No.  i. 

9.  The  Pocket  Measure. 
10.  Julia  Ried. 

n.  Wise  and   Otherwise. 

12.  The  King's  Daughter. 

13.  Links  in   Rebecca's  Life. 

14.  Interrupted. 

15.  The  Master  Hand. 

16.  An  Endless  Chain. 

17.  Ester  Ried. 


18.  Ester  Ried  Yet  Speaking. 

19.  The  Man  of  the  House. 

20.  Ruth  Erskine's  Crosses. 

21.  Household  Puzzles. 

22.  Mabel    Wynn;    or,     Those 

Boys. 

23.  Modern  Prophets. 

24.  The  Randolphs.  Sequel  to  21. 

25.  Mrs.  Solomon  Smith  Look- 

ing On. 

26.  From      Different      Stand- 

points. 

27.  A  New  Graft  on  the  Family 

Tree. 

28.  Profiles. 

29.  Sidney  Martin's  Christmas. 

30.  Tip  Lewis  and   His  Lamp. 

31.  Eighty-Seven. 


THE  ELSIE  BOOKS. 

By  MARTHA  FINLEY. 

A  Series  of  High-class  Books  for  Girls,  and  suitable  for  Sunday 
School  Prizes. 

In  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  Is.  each. 
Elsie  Dinsmore. 
Elsie's  Holidays  at  Roselands. 
Elsie's  Girlhood. 
Elsie's  Womanhood. 
Elsie's  Motherhood. 
Elsie's  Children. 
Elsie's  Widowhood. 
Grandmother  Elsie. 

Elsie  at  Viamede. 

THE  MILDRED  BOOKS. 


Elsie's  New  Relations, 
Elsie  at  Nantucket. 
The  Two  Elsies. 
Elsie's  Kith  and  Kin. 
Elsie's  Friends  at  Woodburn. 
Christmas  at  Grandma  Elsie's. 
Elsie  and  the  Raymonds. 
Elsie  Yachting. 
Elsie's  Vacation. 


Is.  each. 


Mildred  Keith. 
Mildred   and  Elsie. 
Mildred  at  Roselands. 


Mildred's  Married   Life. 
Mildred  at  Home. 
Mildred's  Boys  and  Girls. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  SONS,  LIMITED. 

LONDON,  MANCHKSTKR,  &  NEW  YORK. 


THE  RUBY  SERIES.    Is.  each. 

Crown  8v0,  Cloth. 


By  Miss  AUSTEN. 

Northanger  Abbey.  )  Inlvol> 
Persuasion.  ) 

Emma. 

Mansfield  Park. 
Sense  and  Sensibility. 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 

By  Miss  WETHERELL. 

The  Wide,   Wide  World.     576 
pages. 

Queechy.     640  pages. 

The  Old  Helmet.    448  pages. 

The  Two  School  Girls.   472  pp. 

Melbourne  House. 

Ellen      Montgomery's      Book- 
shelf. 

My  Brother's  Keeper. 

Daisy. 

By  Mrs.*  WHITNEY. 

Patience  Strong. 

The  Gayworthys. 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood. 

A    Summer    in    Leslie   Gold- 
thwaite's  Life. 

By  E.  PRENTISS. 
Aunt  Jane's  Hero. 
Stepping  Heavenward. 

By  L.  M.  ALCOTT. 
Little  Women. 
Little  Women  Married. 


By  Miss  EDGEWORTH. 

Helen. 

Early  Lessons. 

The    Parents'    Assistant;    or, 

Stories  for  Children. 
Moral  Tales. 
Popular  Tales. 

By  Rev.  E.   P.   ROE. 
Barriers  Burned  Away. 
Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr. 
What  Can  She  Do? 
An  Unexpected  Result 

By  Miss  MclNTOSH. 
Praise  and  Principle. 
Lofty  and  Lowly. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  INGRAHAM. 

The   Prince   of  the  House  or 

David. 

The  Throne  of  David. 
The  Pillar  of  Fire. 


Naomi ;  or,  The  Last  Days  of 
Jerusalem.          Mrs.  WEBB. 
Discipline.  Mrs.  BRUNTON. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Mrs.  STOWE. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
ARCHDEACON  ALLEN. 
The  Lamplighter. 

Miss  CUMMINS. 

Infidelity:    Its    Cause   and   its 
Cure.  Dr.  NELSON, 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  OFFOR. 
The  Life  of  Queen  Victoria. 


THE  BESSIE  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  JUVENILE  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 

By  JOANNA  H.  MATHEWS.     Uniform  with  the  Shilling  Edition  of  the 
"  Pansy  "  and  "  Elsie  "  Series. 
Crown  Bv0,   Cloth^  is.  each. 

Bessie  among  the  Mountains. 


Bessie  at  the  Seaside. 
Bessie  in  the  City. 
Bessie  and  Her  Friends. 

(In  the  or dei 


Bessie  at  School. 
Bessie  on   Her  Travels. 

of  the  Sequels.} 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  AND  SONS,  LIMITED, 

LONDON,  MANCHESTER,  &  NEW  YORK, 


MORIEY'S  UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY. 


Complete  in  Sixty-Three  Volumes,  Is.  6d.  Each,  cloth,  cut  edges  ; 
or  2s.  Parchment  Back,  gilt  top. 

1.  SHERIDAN'S  PLAYS. 

2.  PLAYS  FROM  MOLIERE.     By  English  Dramatists. 

3.  MARLOWE'S  FAUSTUS  &  GOETHE'S  FAUST. 

4.  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  CID. 

5.  RABELAIS' GARGANTUA  AND  THE  HEROIC 

DEEDS  OF  PANTAGRUEL. 

6.  THE  PRINCE.     By  Machiavelli. 

7.  BACON'S  ESSAYS. 

8.  DE  FOE'S  JOURNAL  OF  THE  PLAGUE  YEAR. 

9.  LOCKE    ON    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT;    WITH 

SIR   ROBERT  KILMER'S  PATRIARGHA. 

10.  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION. 

11.  DRYDEN'S  VIRGIL. 

12.  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  DEMONOLOGY  AND 

WITCHCRAFT. 

13.  HERRICK'S  HESPERIDES. 

14.  COLERIDGE'S    TABLE    TALK:    WITH    THE 

ANCIENT  MARINER  AND  CHRISTABEL 

15.  BOCCACCIO'S   DECAMERON. 

16.  STERNE'S  TRISTRAM  SHANDY. 

17.  HOMER'S   ILIAD,  Translated  by  George  Chapman. 

18.  MEDIAEVAL  TALES. 

19.  JOHNSON'S    RASSELAS;    AND   VOLTAIRE'S 

CANDIDE. 

20.  PLAYS  AND  POEMS   BY   BEN  JONSON. 

21.  HOBBES'S   LEVIATHAN. 

22.  BUTLER'S  HUDIBRAS. 

23.  IDEAL      COMMONWEALTHS:      MORE'S 

UTOPIA  ;  BACON'S  NEW  ATLANTIS  ;  AND  GAM- 
PANELLA'S  CITY  OF  THE  SUN. 

24.  CAVENDISH'S  LIFE   OF  WOLSEY. 
25  and  26    DON  QUIXOTE  (Two  Volumes). 

27.  BURLESQUE   PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  nation. 

28.  DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY.     Longfellow's  Trans- 

29.  GOLDSMITH'S      VICAR     OF     WAKEFIELD, 

PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 

30.  FABLES  and  PROVERBS  from  the  SANSKRIT. 

31.  CHARLES   LAMB'S  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 


MORLEY'S  UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY. 

32.  THE     HISTORY     OF     THOMAS     ELLWOOD, 

Written  by  Himself. 

33.  EMERSON'S     ESSAYS,      REPRESENTATIVE 

MEN,  AND  SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE. 

34.  SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  OF  NELSON. 

35.  DE     QUINCEY'S     OPIUM     EATER,     SHAKS- 

PEARE,  GOETHE. 

36.  STORIES  OF  IRELAND.     By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

37.  THE  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES,  Translated  by 

Frere. 

38.  SPEECHES  AND   LETTERS.     By  Edmund  Burke. 

39.  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS'  IMITATION  OF  CHBJST. 

40.  POPULAR   SONGS   OF   IRELAND,   Collected   by 

Thomas  Crofton  Croker. 

41.  THE  PLAYS  of  AESCHYLUS,  Translated  by  R.  Potter. 

42.  GOETHE'S  FAUST,  the  Second  Part. 
43-  FAMOUS  PAMPHLETS. 

44.  SOPHOCLES,  Translated  by  Francklin. 

45-  TALES  OF  TERROR  AND  WONDER. 

46.  VESTIGES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

CREATION. 
47-  THE  BARONS'  WARS,  &C.     By  Michael  Drayton. 

48.  COBBETT'S  ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

49.  THE  BANQUET  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  Eliza- 

beth Price  Sayer. 

50.  WALKER'S  ORIGINAL. 

51.  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  BY  SCHILLER. 

52.  PEELE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 

53.  HARRINGTON'S  OCEANA. 

54.  EURIPIDES— ALCESTIS,  ETC. 

55.  ESSAYS.     By  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 

56.  TRADITIONAL  TALES.     Allan  Cunningham. 

57.  HOOKER'S     ECCLESIASTICAL     POLITY. 

Books  I.  to  IV. 

58.  EURIPIDES— BACCHANALS,  ETC. 

59.  WALTON'S    LIVES    OF     DONNE,    WOTTON, 

HOOKER,  AND  GEORGE  HERBERT,  ETC. 

60.  ARISTOTLE  ON  GOVERNMENT. 

61.  EURIPIDES— HECUBA,  AND  OTHER  PLAYS. 

62.  RABELAIS'     HEROIC     DEEDS     OF    PANTA- 

GRUEL.     Books  HI.,  IV.,  and  V. 

63.  A   MISCELLANY,  containing"  PHILOBIBLON," etc.,  etc. 


GEORGE    ROUTLEDGE    AND    SONS' 


BOOKS    OF 


DRAWING-ROOM  THEATRICALS 

Price   Is.  each. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  EACH,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHARACTERS. 


I/-  NEW  ACTING  CHARADES  for  the  Drawing-Room. 

By  Mrs.  MACKARNESS.     Containing — 


Newspaper 

Courtship 

Schoolfellow 

Breakfast 

Mistaken 

Needless 


BOYS  GIELS 

2  ...  5 

3  •••  4 

3  •••  4 

6  ...  7 

3  •••  5 

3  ...  i 


Band  Box 
Nobody  . 
Nightingale 
Bracelet . 
Farewell 
Nightmare 


BOYS  GIRLS 

4 
5 
3 

5 

2 

3 


.  6 

•  3 

•  3 
.  3 

•  5 

.    2 


I/-  ACTING  CHARADES.    By  ANNE  BOWMAN.    Containing— 


Mendicant 
Hostage  . 
Patriot    . 
Mischief . 


BOYS  GIRLS 

.  3     -..     2 

.4       ..-       2 

.  4     ...     4 
.  3     -..     2 


Coward  . 

Restoration 

Blackstone 


BOYS   GIRLS 
-4       ...       2 

.  6     ...     i 
3     ...     5 


I/-  ACTING   PROVERBS.      By  J.  HARWOOD. 


1.  All  is  not  Gold  that  Glitters        .  .3 

2.  When  Things  are  at  the  'Worst  they  will 

Mend 2 

3.  A  Bird  in  the  Hand  is  "Worth  Two  in  the 

Bush 3 

4.  A  Rolling  Stone  Gathers  no  Moss      .        .  5 

5.  One  Fool  Makes  Many 5 

6.  Penny  "Wise  and  Pound  Foolish         .        .  4 

7.  Small  Beginnings  Make  Great  Ends         .  4 

8.  Honesty  is  the  Best  Policy    ....  3 


BOYS  GIRLS 


I/-  FAMILY  THEATRICALS  :  Scenes  from  Popular  Plays 
suitable  for  Family  Representation.  By  CHARLES  WILLIAM 
SMITH. 

I/-  AMATEUR  ACTING,      Instructions  in  Parlour  Theatricals, 

with  Diagrams.     By  J.  KEITH  ANGUS. 
Contents  :    Audience— Stage  Manager — Prompter — 
The    Company—  The  Sta  ge  —  Rehearsals  —  Learning 
Parts— Acting— Dress— Facial   Make-up— Conducting 
— Fees.     Several  Plates  illustrate  the  Facial  Make-up. 


GEORGE    ROUTLEDGE    AND    SONS' 
BOOKS    OF 

DRAWING-ROOM  THEATRICALS 

Price  Is.  each. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  EACH,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHARACTERS. 


I/-  LAZINELLA,  and  other  Drawing-Room  Theatricals, 


BOYS   GIRLS 

Lazinella.    By  E.  L.  BLANCHARD  .        .        .  2    ...    2 

Our  Toys         ...).... 

The  Knave  of  Hearts.  V  By  W.  YARDLEY  . 

Red  Riding-hood  .        .  J 

Lady  Barbara's  Birthday.    By  Miss  BARKER 

Necklace.     By  Mrs.  MACKARNESS 


3  -.  '  4 

5  ...  2 

3  .-.  2 

4  --•  3 
4  .-  3 


I/-  CHILDREN'S    THEATRICALS,       Popular    Fairy    Tales, 
adapted  for  Representation  in  the  Drawing-Room. 
By  J.  KEITH  ANGUS. 

BOYS    GIRLS 

Beauty  and  the  Beast  .        .        .        .        .       .    5    ...     8 

Blue  Beard        ........     5     ...     4 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood      .....    3     -.    4 

and  7  R.  or  G. 
Little  Red-Riding-hood        .....    5    ...    4 

I/-  PLAYS     FOR     CHILDREN.      By    ANNIE    L.    WALKER. 
Containing  — 

BOYS  GIRLS 

He  Laughs  Best  Who  Laughs  Last       .        .    6    ...    2 
The  Lucky  Page  ;  or,  A  Good  Deed  is  Never  Lost  1  1     ...     6 
Little  Pickle  ;  or,  None  so  Blind  as  Those  who 

will  not  see     .         .         .         .         .        .         .        .     5     ...     2 

The  Magic  Glass    ......        .  10    ...    4 

The  Tailor  Prince   .......    6    ...    4 

I/-  SENSATIONAL  DRAMAS.    ByW.R.SNOW.  Containing- 


BOYS  GIRLS 


BOYS  GIRLS 

Good    Two-Shoes  6    ...     i 
« 


Humpty-Dumpty  7  ... 

Froggy's  Wooing  3  ... 
The      Queen      of  Piper's  Son    .5     ...    3 

Hearts     .        .5  ...    2  1  Little  Red-  Riding- 

Mother  Goose         3  ...    2  1         hood.        .        .  2    ...    3 
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LETTER  FROM  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK 
TO  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


2,  ST.  JAMES'  SQUARE,  S.W., 

April,   1893. 

My  Dear  Sirs, 

1  congratulate  you  on  completing  so 
successfully  the  first  half  of  the  task  you  have 
set  yourselves,  in  printing  the  Hundred  Books, 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  were  those  which 
had  been  most  frequently  recommended. 

Tou  are  certainly  carrying  out  the  idea  in 
a  very  creditable  and  spirited  manner;  and 
I  cannot  doubt  that  a  great  many  readers 
ll  be  glad  to  have  the  Series. 


In  making 


doubt,  much 
I  believe   no 


selection 

room  jor  difference  of 
one    'would 

number 


there 


no 


opinion  ;  but 
that  there    is    a 


single  book    in   the    'whole   number   which 
not  well  repay  those  who  read  it. 

Wishing  you  success, 


I  am, 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

JOHN   LUBBOCK, 

Messrs.  GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS, 
Limited. 
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